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THE  ONLY  MAGAZINE  THAT  STANDS 

FOR  ORIGINAL  DEMOCRATIC  PRINCIPLES 
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Profit-Sharing  Stock 


We  offer  you  a  cliancc  to  bccoino  part  o\\  iier  of  a  profitable  business, 
which  has  cost  years  of  hard  work  aud  much  money  to  put  on  a  pay- 
ing basis. 

Magazine,  paper  and  book  ]iublishing  is  one  of  the  most  profitable 
industries  in  the  country.  In  no  other  department  of  legitimate  lousi- 
ness is  the  percentage  of  success  so  high  and  the  profits  on  the  capital 
investment  so  large  as  in  that  of  supplying  monthly  and  -weekly 
periodicals  to  the  American  public. 

In  the  last  ten  years  the  aggregate  circulation  of  weekly  publica- 
tions of  the  magazine  class  has  multij^lied  ten  times,  and  the  monthly 
magazines  show  an  increased  circulation  seven  times  as  great.  This 
is  proof  that  the  publishing  proposition  is  one  of  constantly  increas- 
ing value. 

The  Watson  publications  have  a  ]iractically  unlimited  and  ex- 
clusive field.  AVhen  we  took  over  the  Taylor-Trotwood  subscription 
list,  Watson's  became  the  dean  of  Southern  magazines.  The  oldest 
magazine  of  general  interest  and  influential  circulation,  ours  is  the 
only  representatiA'e  Southern  publication.  The  Eastern  magazines 
have  never  given  the  South  the  consideration  that  its  importance  de- 
serves. Wlien  they  treat  Southern  subjects  at  all,  it  is  usually  from  a 
hostile  and  unsympathetic  standpoint. 

The  enormous  and  startling  industrial  growth  of  the  South  in  the 
last  few  years  has  created  a  demand  for  advertising  mediums  with  a 
large  and  widely  distributed  circulation. 

The  capital  of  the  Jeffersonian  Publishing  Company  is  $100,000. 
The  value  of  the  shares  is  set  at  $5.00,  so  as  to  give  the  smallest  in- 
vestor a  chance.  We  have  over  $100,000  worth  of  asset=:.  Our  plant, 
the  largest  and  most  up-to-date  in  the  South,  is  all  paid  for.  We 
don't  owe  a  cent,  except  our  monthly  bills  for  running  expenses.  Next 
month  we  will  install  a  new  press,  the  largest  of  its  kind  ever  built. 
Its  capacity  is  20,000  papers  per  hour. 

"The  Jeffs"  paid,  regularly  and  punctually,  eight  per  cent,  in- 
terest on  their  bonds,  and  there  is  everv  reason  to  believe  that  we  can 
pay  higher  dividends  on  our  stock.  Api^lications  are  being  received 
by  every  mail,  and  every  share  will  be  sold  at  par. 

If  3'ou  Avisli  to  take  advantage  of  this  offer,  Avrite  at  once  for  de- 
tailed statements  and  application  blanks. 

Jeffersonian  Publishing  (ompany 

Thomson,  Georgia 


ADVERTISING  SECTION. 


Can  Cooking  Be  Made  a  Pleasure? 

Yes!    How?       By  Using 
WASHINGTON       stoves  and 


STDVE5 


RANGES 


Your  dealer  handles  them.  If  not,  and  you  con- 
template buying  a  stove  or  range,  All  in  th« 
coupon  below  and  mail  to  us  with  4  cents  to 
pay  postage,  and  we  will  send  you  FRBB  a 
handsome  nickel-plated  cold  handle  stove-lid 
lifter,  worth  25  cents.  We  will  also  mail  you 
an  illustrated  catalog  of  Washington  Ranges, 
Cook  Stoves  and  Heaters  that  we  are  manu- 
facturing. 


Fill  In  and  Mail  This  Coupon  to  Vm. 


Name 
Address 


Name  and 
Address  of 
stove  deal- 
er 


GRAY  &  DUDLEY  HDW.  CD.  rSli 


FIRESTINE 

the  Cleaner 

The  oldest  and  most  reliable  Dry  Cleaner 

in  the  South.    Your  business  will  1m 

appreciated.    Write  for  prices. 

CLEANING  DYEING 

FIRESTINE,   THE  CLEAN£B, 
S28  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  NASHVIIJUD,  TSWH. 


Sweep  Without  Dust 

wizard  Carpet  Clean 

Is  a  blessing  in  the  hom*  If 

there  ever  tvas  one. 

A  harmless,  helpful  cobi- 
pound that enables  the  houss- 
wife  to  sweep  her  rugs,  car- 
pets and  linoleums  without 
raising  any  dust. 

It  kills  germs  and  absorbs 
■be  dirt,  taking  it  all  out 
with  the  sweepings.  Con- 
tains nothing  injurious  to  ths 
finest  texture.  Fully  guaran- 
teed. 

Sena    iwc    in    postage    stamps    and    we    will 
mall   you   a   large   carton   for  trial.     Address, 

FLOOR  CLEAN  CO. 
117-110  First   Ave.,  South,  Nashville,  Tens. 


HOTEL  CUMBERLAND 

NEW  YORK  i     , 

Broadway  at  54th  Street. 
HEADQUARTERS    FOR    SOUTHERNERS. 


iVear  50th  St.  Subway 
Station,  53rd  St.  Ele- 
vated and  all  surface 
lines. 


NEAR  DEPOTS, 
SHOPS  AND 
CENTRAL  PARK. 

New   aud   Fireproof 

Strictly  First-Class. 
Rates    Reasonable 
.$2.50     with    bath, 
aud    up. 
All   Hardwood   Floors 

and  Oriental  Rugs. 

Ten  minutes'  walk  to 

UO    Theatres. 


Excellent  Restaurant; 
Prices  Moderate. 
Send  for  Boolclet. 


Harry  P.  Stimson,  Formerly  witli  Hotel  Imperial. 

Only    New    York    Hotel     AViudow-Screened 
Throughout. 


In  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  Tt^ataon's. 
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PTsilO 

^      ROLLERS 

Original  ami  unr([n.ik-(l. 

Wood  or  tia  rollers.    "Improved" 

requires  no  tacks.     Invcnror's 

signature  on  jjenuine: 


KODAK 

Gives  Pleasure  to  All 
the  Family 

"At  Home  with  the  Kodak."  a  splen- 
did illustrated  booklet  explaininp  how 
to  take  gt>od  pictures  of  the  familv  it 
the  familiar  homesurroundintjs.  Send 
for  a  FREE  copy. 

LET  US  FINISH  YOUR  KODAK  PICTURES. 

DUNCAN  R.  DORRIS  COMPANY 


Box  145 


NASHVILLE.  TENN. 


Invitations,  Announcements 

visiting  Cards  and  Stamped  Stationery. 
I  Correct  Styles   from   an  Elegant    Sliop 

at  Moderate  PHces.  Samples  upon  re- 
quest. Our  New  Book  Social  Etiquette  $1— free  writh  every  order. 
LYCCTT,  317  NORTH  CHARLES   STREET.  BALTIKIORE,  MD. 


Wedding 


RED  SEAL  SHOES   S^,1,S 


King  Bee 
Queen  Bess 


»^^EoV^ 


"A  Dollar  a 
pair  saved  in 
the  wear." 


*J.  K.  ORR  SHOE  CO.,  Atlanta, Ga. 


Spend  Your  Vacation 

Up  in  the  Clouds  ai  Mineral  Springs 

L^elicious  ice-cold  water;  sure  cure  for 
rlieumatism,  liver  and  kidney  troubles, 
chills,  malaria  and  all  kindred  troubles. 
Grand  scenery,  high  bluffs',  deep  canons. 
One  mile  to  railroad,  five  miles  to  Mont- 
eagrle,   Tenn.      Everything   new   and   clean. 

W.  S.  WHITE,  Proprietor, 
TRACY  CITY,  TENN. 


FREE  BOOKS 


We  Kive  away 
valuable  educa- 
tional works  as 
premiums     for 

subscriptions  to  Watson's  Masfaziie.     Write  to  the 

JEFFERSONIAN  PUBLISHING  CO. 
THOMSON.  GA. 


Nashville  Spring  &  Mattress  Co. 

To  get  the  Best  Quality  Mattress  at  the 
Lowest  Prices,  ask  your  dealer  for 

'•ACIVIE'*    GUARAIMTEED 

Let  us  send  you  all  the  facts  about  tliis  perfect  Mat- 
tress and  about  our  offer  to  send  it  e.  o.  <1.  on  60  nights' 
free  trial. 

Five  grades  of  superiority,  as  follows: 

Camberland $  9.00        XaNlivllle »13.S*> 

Lookout 11.00        Amerioan    Beauty     .     .    16.S*- 

Aoine $18.50. 

Postal   brings   full   information. 

NASHVILLE  SF>RIIVGr&  IVfATTRESS  CO.,  Nashvill  e,  Tenn. 


RE /ID  OUR  FtREPLACE  BOOK! 

SEE  f/?e  latest  designs  in  cozy  fireplaces,  newest  ideas  in  mod- 
ern mantels  and  tiles.    C£qfu/p  your  house  with  the  greatest 
sanitary  and  healthful  feature  that  has  ever  been  devised  for  the 

home,  ihe  modern  fireplace,  which  will  ventilate  and  purify 

t/ie  air  in  the  living  room,  dining  room  and  bed  rooms. 

CtVou  will   find   our   style   book,   "The  Fireplace  in  the 

/[^^^JsXxm    ^*""^'"  ^    9''^^^   '"^'P  '"  selecting   the   proper  fireplace. 

1^1  TJMci^*Htftl  I  r'Co/ortd  illustralions  show  the  color  scheme  in  suggesting  a  way  to 
loi  li^^^i^Sl^  decorate  the  rooms.  'r'Our  prices  of  fireplaces  are  modes!  and  your 
»^'    »'*I"-T'^*^"''^  J     satisfaction  is  assured  if  our  shopmark  is  on  the  mantel. 

KNOXVILLE  FURNITURE  CO. 

52a  WcGhee  Street,  KNOXVILLE,   TENN. 


In   writing  to  advertiser.';  please   mention   A\  iiIjumi'k. 
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Summer  School 

OF  THE  SOUTH 

Tenth  Session:  UNIVERSITY  OF  TENNESSEE, 
Knoxville.  Largest,  best  and  cheapest  Summer 
Sohool  for  teachers.  For  announcement,  con- 
tmlnlng  full  information,  address  P.  P.  CLAX- 
TON,  Superintendent. 

Ward  Seminary 

FOR  GIRLS  AND  YOUNG  WOMEN 

Nashville,  Tennessee 

46th  year.  Seminary  and  Special  Courses.  Col- 
!•*«  preparatory  Certificate  admits  to  college 
without  examination.  Conservatory  of  Music — 
BSmil  Winkler,  Director;  Signor  Campobello, 
V«lce;  Fritz  Schmitz,  Violin.  175  Boarding  Pupils, 
•omplete  appointments.  City  advantages.  Beau- 
tMul  campus  for  outdoor  sports.  Excellent  health 
record.     For  catalogue  address 

J.  D.  BLANTON,  President 

MUSIC  FOR  LYRICS  LYRICS  FOR  MUSIC 

ARRANGING,  COPYRIGHTING  AND  PUBLISH- 
ING for  writers.  All  work  new,  original,  high- 
class  and  guaranteed.  Mss.  revised.  Trade  and 
professional  names  furnished.  Terms  reasonable. 
Splendid  references  and  many  HITS.  R.  A. 
BROWNE,  Suite   120,   729   Sixth  Aye.,   New  York. 


If  YOU  Would  Be 
N  Successful 


Stop  Forgetting 


THE 
KEY  TO 
SUCCESS 


MEMORY 
the  BASIS 
of   All 
KNOWLEDGE 


_ou  are  no  Rreater  intellectually  than  your 
^        memory.  Send  today  for  my  free  book  "How  to 
Remember"— Faces.  Names,  Studies — Develops  Will, 
Concentration,  Self-Confidence.  Conversation,  Public 
Speaking.  Increases  income.  Sent  absolutely  free — Address 
ICESON  MEMORY  SCHOOL,  711  AtTDITORITTM  BLSO.,  CHICAGO 


>.  ■•FdM.PrMt. 


I  WILL  MAKE  YOU 
PROSPEROUS 

If  you  are  honest  and  ambitious  write  me 
today.  No  matter  where  you  live  or  what 
your  occupation,  I  will  teach  you  the  Real 
Estate  business  by  mall;  appoint  you  SpeclaJ 
Representative  of  my  Company  In  your  town; 
start  you  in  a  profitable  business  of  your 
own,  and  help  you  make  big  money  *t  once. 

Unnsual  opportunity  for  men  without 
capital  to  become  independent  for  life* 
Talaable  Book  and  fall  particulars  Free* 
Write  today. 

NATIONAL  CO-OPERATIVE  REALTY  CO. 
135  Harden  BaUdine 
•Waghlngton,  D.  C. 


The  University  of  Chicago 

HONE 
STUDY 


18th  Year 


Correspondence-Studx  Depb. 

(ifTen*  350  claBK-room  courses  to  non-n-nidt'iit 
Htudi-nta.  One  may  thus  «io  part  work  for  a  liach- 
elt»r'H  degree.  KUmentary  coursfs  in  manysub- 
jfcts.  others  for  Tcachem.  Writors.  Accountanta, 
Bankers.  Business  M«n,  Ministers.  Social  Workers. 
Etc.    BeRin  any  tim«. 

U.of  C.  (Div.  J;  Chicago.  III. 


LET    US 
CUT   THE 

CORDS 


which  are   tieing  you 
down    to     drudgery 
and    poor    pay.       We 
havedoue  it  for  thousands;  we  can 
do  it  for  vou.     Enter  this  College 
NOW  and  you'll  soon  have  a  fine 
position  as  Bookkeeper.  Stenogra- 
pher, Cashier  or  Telegraph  Operator 

Write  at  once  for  Catalogue  c 

WHf  ELER  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 
BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. 


Give  Your  Boy  an  Automo- 
bile Education 

It  will  be  worth  more  to  him  than  if  you 
placed  a  thousand  dollars  to  his  credit  in 
the  bank — he  might  squander  the  money, 
but  he  cannot  lose  his  education  as  an  au- 
tomobile expert.  We  have  young  men  yet 
in  their  teens,  earning  as  high  as  $150.00  a 
month.  We  can  teach  the  automobile  busi- 
ness, in  your  own  home,  in  12  weeks. 
Under  our  plan  we  furnish  each  student 
with  a  small  model  of  an  automobile,  and 
we  employ  all  our  students  the  day  they 
enroll.  Part  of  the  cost  to  learn  is  not 
payable  until  we  place  our  graduates  in 
positions.  Get  your  boy  started  right  in 
life  by  giving  him  a  trade  that  will  pay  a 
high  salary  and  insure  his  always  having 
an  income.  Write  for  our  descriptive  plan 
No.  100  and  copies  of  letters  from  our 
graduates  now  employed. 

The  Automobile  School  of  Washington,  Inc., 

Washington,  D.  C. 


In  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  x^'atson's. 
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Send  Your  Boy  or  Girl  to  Me 


> 


«    i 


If  they  are  ambitious,  desirous  of 
obtaining  a  superior  education 
VII  conscientiously  guide  them  to 

The  Goal  of  Success 


i     i 


^ 


Thorough- 
ness and 
Complete- 
ness Our 
Motto. 


A 


This  College 
has   mote 

Bankers,  Pro- 
fessionalMen 
Business  and 
Railroad  Of- 
ficials on  its 
lists  of  grad- 
uates than 
any  other 
college  in  the 
South. 


Telephones: 

Office,  M.  1825 
Home,  M.  3059 


V 


Fall's  Business  College, 

Alexander  Fall        Nashville,  Tenn. 

THE  OLDEST  AND  THE  BEST 

In  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  Watson's. 


Broadway  and 
Eighth  Ave. — 

Northwest 


ADVERTISING  SECTION, 
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eMoj/our  €ookiiKf'! 


^    The  old  conventionalities  of  range  building  were  throw n 
down  when  the  beautiful  Princess  Steel  Range  was  designed. 

The  very  material  used  in  the  Princess— I S-gaujje  steel— means  that  it  can  be  healed  more 
quickly  than  cast-iron  ranges.  And  as  the  body,  top,  rim  and  base  of  the  Princess  are  formed  of  a 
single  sheet  of  steel,  there  are  no  cracks  for  smoke  or  gas  to  gel  out  into  the  room  or  for  cold  air  to 
get  in;  no  bolts  to  rust;  no  cement  to  fail  out.  The  Princess  is  the  only  range  without  joints  in  ii  and 
is  lined  with  heavy  asbestos;  the  inside  of  the  oven  is  aiuminized;  and  in  ever>  case  the  pipes  run 
behind  the  warming  closet  instead  of  through  it.  it  is  impossible  for  a  Princess  to  warp  or  burn  out. 
Il  is  the  finest,  trimmest  and  most  satisfactory  range  ever  built. 

The  beauty  of  it  all  is  that  while  the  Princess  cooks  and  looks 
better,  it  doesn't  cost  a  cent  more  than  the  old  time  cast-iron  range 
By    All    Means,    Read  Our  Catalog 

W'e  have  just  issued  an  extremely  handsome  illustrated  catalog  It's  interesting,  too.  Ii 
will  teil  you  more  about  ranges  than  any  book  you  ever  read.  Write  for  a  copy  of  it— free 
to  any  housewife. 

ALLEN  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

NASHVILLE,  TENNESSEE 


SCOTCH  CALABASH  PIPE    Price  so  cts 


Your  VACATION  will  lose  half 
its  pleasure  unless  you  have 
one  of  these  pipes.  Scotch 
CALABASH  Pipes  soon  color 
like  Meerschaums  anfl  en- 
sure a  mild,  sweet  smoke  by 
absorbing  all  nicotine. 

The  Royal  Pipe  Co. 

201  Broad  St..  Nashville.  Tenn. 


Postpaid 
anywhere 


Stamps 
taken 


THE  ELITE  FENCE 

I  am  now  booking  orders  for  the  George 
Wa.shington  Cherokee  Rose,  makes  the  most 
beautiful  and  enduring  hedge  fence  on  earth. 
No  repairs;  no  painting  except  what  Nature 
does.  You  can  add  beauty  and  protection  to 
your  premises  at  small  cost  as  compared  to 
any  other  fence.  Let  me  enter  your  wants 
for  the  coming  season's  planting. 

JOHN  F.  TOOLE,  Macon,  Ga. 


3  Per  Cent  Twice  a  Year 

A  convenient  and  sound  investment  paying 
6  per  cent  and  secured  by  first  mortgages  on 
homes  in  Birmingham,  Ala.,  two  for  one,  and 
by  a  special  guarantee  fund  of  $75,000.00.  We 
pay  back 

YOUR  MONEY  ON  DEMAND. 

This  association  is  17  years  old  and  has 
never  had  a  loss.  Inquiries  solicited.  Pamph- 
let sent   promptly. 

JEFFERSON    COUNTY    RVILDING    &    LOAN 

ASSOCIATION, 

217  N.  21   Street,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

F.    M.    Jackson,    President;      Chappell    Cory, 

General   Manager. 

Reference.       Any    bank     in    Birmingham. 


Printing  by  U.  S.  Mail 

Superior  facilities  enable  us  to  make 
lower  prices  than  others.  Mail  us 
specifications  of  your  Stationery 
needs  and  we  will  help  you  to  re- 
duce  expenses.  : :  : :  : : 

CuUom  &  Ghertner  Co. 

PRINTERS  AND  ENGRAVERS 

311  Fifth  Ave.,  North.        Nashville,  Tenn. 


WELCOME 
PERIOD 


Every  time  that  interest  date 
comes  around — and  It  does 
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By  THOS.  E.  WATSON 


The  Story  of  the  South  and  West 


(Copyright  by  Tkos.  E.  Watson,  1911) 


Chapter  III. 


OF  late  years  a  wealth  of  orig- 
inal material  bearing  upon 
historical  questions  has  been 
discovered  and  published.  Ancient 
English  castles,  (like  that  of  Kim- 
bolton,  where  the  divorced  Cath- 
erine of  Aragon  lived,  while  her 
former  husband  and  brother-in-law, 
Henry  VIII.,  was  leading  to  the 
altar,  one  woman  after  another,  and 
then  sending  her  to  the  scaffold), 
have  yielded  up  their  long-hidden 
secrets ;  and  we  now  see  the  past,  as 
never  before.  The  letters  which 
Catharine  received  from  King  Fer- 
dinand, her  father,  and  those  which 
she  wrote  home  to  Spain,  illuminate 
most  vividly  some  of  the  darkest 
corners  of  English  and  Spanish 
history. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  archives 
of  Spain,  secreted  so  long  at  Siman- 
cas,  have  been  opened  to  scholars ; 
and  we  now  have  the  original  let- 
ters which  passed  between  Henry 
VII.,  of  England,  and  his  more  pow- 
erful neighbor,  the  King  of  Spain. 
With  these  original  documents, 
which  constitute  the  highest  and 
best  evidence  on  mooted  historical 
questions,  we  are  now  enabled 
to  escape  the  glamor  and  get  at  the 
facts — to  ignore  the  pretense  which 
was  published,  and  which  the  multi- 


tude believed,  and  to  trace  the  ser- 
pentine movements  of  the  real  mo- 
tive as  it  passed  secretly  on  its  way 
to  its  object. 

The  following  letter  is  published 
because  it  reveals  the  state  of  mind 
of  the  average  reader,  who  has 
taken  his  idea  of  history  from  the 
average  American  historian : 

Hon.  Thos.  E.  Watson — Dear  Sir:  Am 
in  receipt  of  the  February  number  of  your 
magazine.  Several  articles  appearing  there- 
in have  especially  interested  me,  although 
several  statements  made  by  you  are  quite 
astonishing. 

In  "The  Story  of  the  South  and  West" 
you  make  the  following  statements: 

"Columbus  was  the  very  first  white  slave 
trader  that  this  country  ever  knew, 

"A  monster  in  rapacity  and  cruelty,  he 
was  as  much  of  a  liar  as  our  Doctor  Cook. 
Wishing  to  deceive  Europe  into  the  belief 
that  he  had  discovered  the  continent,  he 
compelled  eighty  of  his  crew  to  swear  to 
that  fact;  and  to  swear,  moreover,  that  if 
any  of  the  perjurers  confessed,  on  his  re- 
turn home,  he  should  pay  a  fine  of  10,000 
maveredis,  and  have  his  tongue  cut  out, 

"To  this  gold-seeker  and  inhuman  ty- 
rant, the  extinction  of  the  mild,  generous, 
unsuspicious  natives  of  the  West  Indies 
can  be  traced.  That  he  was  not  punished 
for  his  false  reports  and  barbarities,  but 
was  permitted  to  crawl  off  in  disgrace  and 
die  in  abandonment,  was  due  to  Isabella's 
womanly  compassion." 

In  all  of  our  historical  reading  we  have 
failed  to  find  any  such  criticism  of  Colum- 
bus. A  certain  orator,  speaking  at  a  Co- 
lumbus Day  celebration  last  October,  in 
regard  to  the  discoverer,  asserted  that, 
"His  head  was  like  a  haunted  house,  which 
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he  carried  to  all  the  courts  of  Europe.  It 
seemed  that  God  had  promised  him  an  im- 
mortal name  and  nothing  more.  Colum- 
bus, after  reading  and  re-reading  of  the 
Psalm,  'I  will  satisfy  your  heart's  desire,' 
felt  assured  that  only  success  would  greet 
his  venture. 

"Isabella  of  Spain  was  influenced  by 
Columbus'  earnestness  and  aided  him.  The 
discovery  of  America  was  the  greatest  event 
of  its  kind  since  the  Creation." 

On  the  same  day  at  a  like  celebration, 
a  certain  Mr.  Smythe,  one  of  the  national 
directors  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus,  dur- 
ing his  speech,  the  subject  of  which  was, 
"The  History  of  an  Idea,"  said:  "America 
is  the  greatest  Christian  nation  in  the 
world.  Columbus  was  a  devout  Christian, 
and  when  he  discovered  America  in  the 
name  of  Spain  it  meant  that  this  country 
was  destined  to  be  ruled  by  Christianity. 
This  also  was  the  first  country  where  there 
was  any  freedom  in  religion.  In  other  na- 
tions the  belief  of  a  certain  creed  or  sect 
was  enforced." 

Noting  that  these  statements  disagree 
altogether  with  yours  made  in  the  afore- 
said article,  and  that  all  may  know 
the  historical  truth  in  regard  to  the  mat- 
ter, we  beg  to  inquire  as  to  the  source  of 
your  information. 

In  the  name  of  historical  fairness,  please 
give  us  more  light  on  this  interesting  sub- 
ject through  the  Educational  Department 
in  your  magazine. 

Yours  very  respectfully, 
W.  FRANK  STANDEFORD. 

Plattsburg,  Mo.,  R.  R.  1. 

In  the  light  of  the  archives  to 
which  reference  has  already  been 
made,  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  lose 
their  halo,  and  we  know  them  as 
adepts  at  intrigue,  devoid  of  human 
kindness,  capable  of  any  deceit  or 
cruelty  in  the  pursuit  of  their  aims. 
Bad  as  was  King  Henry  VII.,  of 
England,  their  most  Christian 
majesties  of  Spain  were  infinitely 
worse.  One  detail  will  suffice.  They 
had  insisted  that  the  King  of  Eng- 
land give  his  oldest  son  in  marriage 
to  their  daughter,  Catharine.  They 
offered  to  the  miserly  Henry  a  bribe 
of  two  hundred  thousand  ducats. 
The  English  King  was  most  averse 


to  this  alliance.  Being  a  usurper, 
however,  a  descendent  of  a  bastard 
branch  of  the  royal  family,  his 
throne  was  unstable,  and  he  was  not 
sufficiently  strong  to  go  to  war  with 
what  was  then  the  most  powerful 
monarchy  in  the  world.  It  was 
plainly  intimated  to  him  by  Ferdin- 
and, that  unless  the  marriage  was 
solemnized,  there  would  be  a  strug- 
gle to  the  death  between  the  two  na- 
tions. Henry  delayed  as  long  as  he 
could,  and  then  yielded.  His  boy 
was  only  fifteen  years  old,  and  his 
father  seems  to  have  been  deeply  at- 
tached to  him.  After  the  marriage, 
he  took  his  son  away  from  the  bride, 
who  was  several  years  older,  much 
more  robust  and,  like  most  of  the 
full-sexed  women  of  her  race,  thor- 
oughly voluptuous.  The  English 
King  feared  that  his  fifteen-year- 
old  boy  would  be  irretrievably  in- 
jured if,  at  that  tender  age,  he  was 
subjected  to  the  boundless,  unre- 
strained passions  of  this  young 
Spanish  woman.  He  implored  the 
King  of  Spain  not  to  insist  that 
the  boy  live  with  the  young  woman 
as  her  husband.  A  translation  of 
his  letter  on  the  subject  is  given  in 
the  Appendix.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
pathetic  of  human  documents.  The 
Spanish  King,  however,  was  un- 
moved by  it.  He  insisted  upon  a 
consummation  of  the  marriage.  The 
English  King  had  to  yield.  The 
young  couple  lived  together  as  man 
and  wife,  and  the  boy  was  dead  in 
a  few  months.  I  ollowing  this  trag- 
edy, Ferdinand  demanded  that  the 
widow  of  the  Prince  Arthur  be  mar- 
ried to  her  husband's  brother,  who 
afterwards  became  Henry  VIII. 
The  manner  in  which  Ferdinand  of 
Spain  instructed  his  daughter, 
Catharine,  to  virtually  seduce    her 
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brother-in-law,  Prince  Henry,  and 
the  manner  in  which  this  sensual 
young  woman  set  about  inflaming 
desire  in  the  lusty  boy  who  after- 
ward became  her  husband,  is  one  of 
the  most  loathsome  stories  that 
could  be  told — and  it  is  told  in  the 
original  letters,  some  of  which  have 
her  own  signature,  and  some  of 
which  bear  that  of  her  father. 

Before  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, 
the  good  Christians,  can  be  made 
sure  of  their  daughter's  accession 
to  the  English  throne,  Henry  VII.  is 
practically  told  that  he  must  mur- 
der, through  a  farsical  state  trial, 
the  younger  of  the  two  princes  who 
were  supposed  to  have  been  mur- 
dered in  the  Tower,  by  their  uncle, 
the  hump-backed  Richard  III.  There 
is  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  man 
known  to  history  as  Perken  War- 
beck,  was  the  youngest  legitimate 
son  of  King  Edward  IV.  He  was, 
therefore,  entitled  to  the  crown. 
Consequently,  there  was  no  security 
in  the  title  of  Henry  VII.  or  his 
decendants  as  long  as  the  legitimate 
Plantaganet  line  had  a  descendant. 
For  this  reason,  Ferdinand  wanted 
him  ''removed;"  and  he  was  ac- 
cordingly put  to  death. 


Now  let  us  pass  on  to  the  ques- 
tions raised  by  the  letter  concern- 
ing Columbus. 

If  our  readers  will  refer  to  John- 
son's Universal  Cyclopedia,  pre- 
pared in  1907  under  the  directions 
of  Chas.  Kendall  Adams,  President 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  they 
will  find  every  one  of  my  statements 
verified.  On  page  413  of  Volume  II, 
the  frightful  account  is  given  of  the 
cruelty      with      which      Columbus 


treated  the  natives  of  the  West 
Indies,  of  his  sending  ship-loads  of 
them  to  Europe  to  be  sold  into  slav- 
ery. A  full  account  is  also  given  of 
how  he  reduced  them  to  bondage 
age  in  their  native  islands. 

Our  readers  will  also  find  the  as- 
sertion that  on  June  12,  1494,  Co- 
lumbus was  compelled  to  abandon 
his  effort  to  discover  the  continent. 
Before  turning  back  he  caused 
eighty  of  his  men  to  swear  that  they 
had  reached  the  mainland,  and  that 
it  would  be  possible  to  return  to 
Spain  by  a  continuous  journey  to 
the  West,  by  land.  Any  one  who 
should,  on  his  return  to  Spain,  de- 
clare differently,  was  to  be  fined  ten 
thousand  maravidis  and  have  his 
tongue  cut  out. 

But  we  do  not  have  to  depend 
upon  Johnson's  Cyclopedia  to  prove 
what  a  fraud  and  monster  Colum- 
bus was.  We  have  his  own  letters, 
with  which  to  prove  conclusively 
that  his  lust  for  power  and  for  gold 
was  equal  to  that  of  Pizaro  and 
Cortez.  In  fact,  the  atrocities  which 
the  Spaniards  committed  in  Peru 
and  Mexico,  were  but  repetitions  of 
what  Columbus,  his  son  and  his 
brother  had  perpetrated  upon  the 
mild,  helpless  natives  of  the  West 
Indies. 

In  the  memorial  which,  in  1494, 
Columbus  addressed  to  Losrayes,  he 
shamelessly  proposes  to  capture  and 
make  slaves  of  the  natives.  He 
makes  an  estimate  of  the  number  of 
cattle  and  so  forth,  which  would 
have  to  be  sent  to  his  colony  from 
Spain,  and  proposes  that  these  car- 
goes from  home  be  paid  for  in 
slaves,  captured  in  the  West  Indies. 
He  resorts  to  the  customary  hypo- 
critical argument  that  this  would  be 
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good  for  the  Indians,  who  would  be 
converted  to  the  Christian  faith. 
He  tempts  their  most  Christian 
Majesties  of  Spain,  by  suggesting 
they  collect  fifty  dollars  per  head, 
on  the  slaves.  The  monster  writes : 
''In  the  name  of  the  Holy  Trinity, 
there  can  be  sent  as  many  slaves  as 
sale  can  be  found  for  in  Spain ;  and 
they  tell  me  four  thousand  can  be 
sold,  also  some  log-wood,  realizing 
together  about  sixty  thousand  dol- 
lars." 

In  addition  these  ship-loads 
of  natives  whom  he  kidnapped  and 
sold  into  slavery,  he  divided  out  the 
land  among  his  favorites,  and  put 
them  in  possession  of  Indian  serfs 
who  were  to  till  the  soil. 

By  repeated  massacres  of  these 
almost  unarmed  natives ;  by  driving 
them  too  hard  in  their  peonage ;  and 
by  communicating  European  dis- 
eases to  them,  vast  numbers  of  them 
were  carried  off  and  the  native  pop- 
ulation began  to  melt  away. 

Las  Casas  was  revolted  by  the 
sights  he  saw,  and  he  went  to  Spain 
to  tell  the  King  about  it.  To  illus- 
trate the  cruelties  which  had  be- 
come common,  he  told  the  King  that 
a  gang  of  Spaniards  tossed  a  little 
Indian  baby  into  the  river,  just  for 
a  joke,  and  as  the  infant  rose  once 
or  twice,  the  Spaniards  cried  out 
amid  convulsions  of  laughter :  ' ' Ha, 
stupid;  you  boil  up,  do  you?" 


Instead  of  honoring  the  memory 
of  Columbus,  and  making  his  birth- 
day a  legal  holiday,  we  should  re- 
member that  he  is  responsible  for 
a  system  of  slave-trading  and  hide- 
ous brutality  that  destroyed  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half  of  his  fellow-men  in 
Espanola,  a  million  in  Cuba,  half  a 
million  in  Jamaica,  and  a  hundred 
thousand  in  the  Bahamas.  Besides, 
in  his  frantic  search  for  gold,  and 
the  ruthless  methods  to  which  he 
resorted,  his  example  instigated  the 
ferocious  imitation  which  cost  other 
millions  of  lives  in  Mexico,  Peru, 
Colombia  and  Central  America. 

It  is  an  appalling  evidence  of 
Italian  craft  and  encroachment,  that 
The  Knights  of  Colunihus  should 
have  been  successful,  already,  in 
having  fourteen  States  of  this  Pro- 
testant Union  make  a  legal  Holiday 
in  honor  of  this  monumental  fake 
and  barbarian,  Christopher  Colum- 
bus. Instead  of  being  reverenced, 
he  deserves  universal  and  profound 
detestation. 

As  to  religious  liberty  having  had 
its  birth  in  this  country,  that  is  also 
an  unblushing  falsehood.  The  mod- 
ern world  knew  nothing  of  it  until 
William  the  Silent,  of  Holland, 
fought  the  Catholics  for  it,  and  won 
it,  after  years  of  the  most  atrocious 
persecution.  And  because  he  had 
won  it,  the  Catholics  had  him  assas- 
sinated ! 


TTie  Roman  Catholic  Hierarchy:  The  Dead= 

liest  Menace  to  Our  Liberties  and 

Our  Civilization 

(Copyright  by  Thomas  E.  Watson) 

[For  the  individual  Roman  Catholic  who  finds  happiness  in  his  faith,  I  have  no  word  of  unkindness.  Some  of  my 
best  friends  are  devout  believers  in  their  "Holy  Father."  If  anything  contained  in  the  series  of  chapters  dealing 
with  the  hierarchy  causes  them  pain,  and  alienates  their  good  will,  I  will  deplore  it. 

The  Roman  Catholic  ORGANIZATION  is  the  object  of  my  profoundest  detestation— NOT  the  belief  of  THE 
INDIVIDUAL.] 

Chapter  VIII. 


IN  the  New  Testament  and  in 
Moslieim's  Ecclesiastical  History, 
you  will  find  that  the  religion 
founded  by  Christ  was  simplicity 
itself.  It  was  informal,  inexpen- 
sive, devoid  of  pomp,  totally  want- 
ing in  gorgeous  ceremonial.  Its 
rites  were  few.  There  was  preach- 
ing, there  was  praying,  there  was 
singing,  there  was  baptism.  There 
was  the  open  and  public  confessing 
of  sins,  in  the  midst  of  the  congre- 
gation. There  was  the  ordination 
of  tiie  Lord's  Supper,  and  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  in  the  early 
church  there  really  was  a  supper. 
The  Christians  met  at  the  usual  sup- 
per time,  and  partook  of  the  same 
kind  of  supper  that  our  Savior  had 
eaten,  the  last  time  He  sat  with  the 
Twelve.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of 
the  fact  that  converts  were  bap- 
tized in  the  rivers  and  in  the  numer- 
ous pools  that  existed  throughout 
Palestine.  The  bare  fact  that  they 
resorted  to  the  river  and  to  the  pool, 
is  sufficient  to  my  mind  to  prove 
that  baptism  meant  immersion.  It 
seems  to  me  manifestly  absurd  to 
contend  that  Christ  took  the  trouble 
to  wade  into  the  River  Jordan  to  be 
baptised  by  John,  if  the  intention 
was  not  to  put  His  person  com- 
pletely beneath  the  waters.  Like- 
wise, it  seems  to  me  they  would  not 


have  gone  to  the  trouble  to  enter  the 
l^ools,  if  baptism  was  merely  to  con- 
sist of  sprinkling  the  head.  If  there 
was  nothing  more  than  sprinkling, 
they  would  not  have  sought  the 
river  nor  the  pool.  Applying  one's 
common  sense,  and  one's  knowledge 
of  human  nature  to  the  facts  as 
they  appear  of  record,  I  myself  have 
not  the  slightest  doubt  that  bap- 
tism meant  immersion.  I  cannot, 
otherwise,  explain  why  these  early 
Christians,  and  Jesus  Himself,  took 
such  pains  to  bring  upon  themselves 
the  temporary  physical  discomfort 
of  wet  clothes.    Can  you? 

In  the  primitive  Church  we  find 
that,  whoever  was  instrumental  in 
gaining  a  convert  to  Christ,  felt  au- 
thorized to  baptize  him.  At  first 
there  were  no  houses  of  worship; 
the  Christians  met  in  the  open,  and 
it  would  seem  that  night  was  the 
time  they  preferred.  One  reason 
for  this  was  their  desire  to  escape 
persecution.  In  Rome,  especially, 
there  were  no  churches  and  no  meet- 
ings of  the  congregation  in  the  day- 
time, during  the  first  years  after  the 
sect  had  attracted  attention,  and 
after  the  emperors  had  attempted 
to  stamp  out  the  new  religion. 

We  do  not  find  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment the  slightest  authority  for  the 
tithing  system,  nor  for  the  assess- 
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ment  and  the  fixed  salary.  The 
pastor  depended  upon  the  volun- 
tary contributions  of  the  flock,  for 
his  support;  and  Paul  is  about  the 
only  one  of  the  early  workers  who 
appears  to  have  made  the  question 
of  his  compensation  an  issue  be- 
tween himself  and  his  churches. 

Now,  bear  in  mind  that  the  New 
Testament,  the  infallible  test, 
proves  that,  in  the  primitive  Church 
there  were  no  other  observances 
than  those  already  mentioned.  It 
cannot  be  too  often  repeated  that 
preaching,  praying,  baptism,  con- 
gregational confession  and  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Last  Supper  were  ab- 
solutely all  of  the  rites  of  the  early 
church.  The  practices  of  the  early 
Christians  were  practically  the 
same  as  those  of  John  Wesley  and 
his  immediate  disciples ;  while  I  am 
quite  sure  the  early  Christians  and 
Christ  Himself  were  immersed. 

From  whence  then  did  the  Cath- 
olics derive  their  complex  and  elab- 
orate ceremonials?  From  the 
Boman  pagans,  chiefly.  One  of  the 
most  astonishing  violations  of  the 
plain  mandates  of  Holy  Writ  is,  the 
survival  of  the  pagan  worship  of 
images.  In  the  olden  times  the 
pagan  made  his  image,  then  knelt 
before  it,  adorned  it  with  flowers, 
offered  incense  to  it,  lighted  tapers 
before  it,  carried  it  in  processions 
through  the  streets  and  made  pil- 
grimages to  its  shrine,  just  as  the 
Roman  Catholics  are  now  doing 
throughout  the  world.  No  such 
heathenish  performance,  debasing 
and  disgraceful,  was  known  to  the 
early  Christian  church. 

The  tutelary  image  of  the  Italian 
city,  is  nothing  in  the  world  but  an 
imitation  of  the  Trojan  palladium. 
This  was  a  wooden  statue,  three 


cubits  long,  which  the  priests  of 
Troy  claimed — and  the  vulgar  pre- 
tended to  believe— fell  from  Heaven. 
When  the  Greeks,  after  the  ten 
years'  seige,  captured  and  sacked 
the  city,  into  which  the  beautiful 
and  frail  wife  of  Menelaus  had 
been  taken  by  Paris,  they  carried 
home  with  them,  as  a  part  of  their 
spoils,  the  palladium  which  the 
Trojan  priests  had  vouched  for  as 
a  gift  from  Heaven.  The  supersti- 
tion struck  root  in  almost  every  city 
of  Greece ;  and  the  gods  were  so  ac- 
commodating, that  every  Grecian 
town  received  a  statue  directly  from 
on  High.  As  you  will  remember, 
Paul  had  a  lot  of  trouble  with  one 
of  these  statues,  at  Ephesus.  It  was 
the  statue  of  Diana,  and  it  came 
as  directly  from  Heaven  as  any  of 
the  others  did. 

One  of  the  most  powerful  lever- 
ages of  the  Roman  hierarchy  is,  the 
statue  which  does  miraclous  things. 
To  all  appearances,  it  is  macie  of 
marble,  and  has  no  human  feeling; 
yet,  upon  occasion,  it  sweats,  or  it 
bleeds,  or  it  weeps.  When  this 
miracle  becomes  evident  to  the  Eu- 
ropean peasant,  he  falls  upon  his 
knees  in  a  convulsion  of  reverence — 
and  the  priest  has  great  difficulty  in 
keeping  his  face  straight.  Indeed, 
there  are  times  when  the  irreverent 
observer  can  see  and  hear  the  levity 
with  which  the  conductors  of  the 
pious  show  contemn  the  credulity  of 
their  slaves. 

When  the  French  invaded  Italy, 
in  1798,  they  exposed  to  the  peas- 
ants the  very  human  way  in  which 
the  stone  Virgin  was  made  to  weep. 
(Glass  beads,  worked  from  within, 
and  passed  beneath  the  marble 
eyes.)     But  the  exposure  was  soon 
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forgotten,  and  tlie  superstition   re- 
mained. 

Those  who  are  at  all  familiar 
with  history  will  recall  that  the 
Grecian  statues  had  the  habit  of 
sweating',  before  great  events  oc- 
curred. They  all  broke  out  in  a 
profuse  perspiration  just  before  the 
battle  of  Choeronea.  From  the 
Grecian  images,  the  Roman  statues 
copied  the  habit  of  sweating  on  mo- 
mentous occasions.  You  will  find 
that  Juno's  statue  at  Veil,  when 
asked  if  she  would  consent  to  go  to 
Rome,  assented  with  a  courteous 
bow.  It  appears  it  was  never  neces- 
sary to  make  another,  and  she  did 
not  do  so.  Just  before  the  battle  of 
Actium,  the  statue  of  Anthony  bled 
copiously,  as  all  the  world  knows. 
There  were  other  statues  that  cured 
diseases. 

Devout  kisses  were  implanted 
upon  these  images  by  the  pagans; 
and  not  only  did  the  Druids 
kiss  the  toe  of  the  High  Priest,  a 
thousand  years  before  Christ,  but 
the  Roman  pagans  borrowed  it  from 
the  Greeks,  who  had  borrowed  it 
from  the  illgyptians,  who,  in  their 
turn,  had  borrowed  it  from  the  As- 
syrians. This  worship  with  the  lips 
is  seen  in  the  Mohammedan,  who 
kisses  the  Holy  Stone  at  Mecca;  and 
it  goes  back  to  the  worship  of  Baal, 
whose  priests  kissed  their  idols  with 
great  fervor  and  regularity. 

Cicero  tells  us  there  was  an  im- 
age of  Hercules  at  Agrigentum, 
whose  chin  was  worn  by  the  kissing 
of  the  faithful  worshippers  of  this 
god  of  strength. 

At  Rome,  the  traveller  is  shown 
what  is  said  to  be  a  statue  of  Peter: 
the  big  toe  is  much  worn  by  cen- 
turies of  kissing,  but  the  lower  half 
of  this  renowned  piece  of  statuary 


is  the  Roman  embodiment  of  their 
god,  Jupiter ;  and  the  Christian  lips 
which  now  reverently  embrace  that 
old  toe,  are  merely  continuing  the 
practice  of  the  Roman  pagans  who 
had  been  kissing  it  hundreds  of 
years  before  Christ  was  born. 

The  Persians,  from  time  imme- 
morial, practised  infant  baptism. 
From  them  the  Catholic  priest  bor- 
rowed the  font,  and  the  signing  of 
the  child's  brow. 

The  throwing  three  handsful  of 
earth  on  the  coffin  or  the  grave,  and 
saying  ' '  dust  to  dust, ' '  was  the  cus- 
tom of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  from 
whom  the  Catholics  borrowed  it. 

The  early  fathers  of  the  Church 
regarded  the  burning  of  incense 
with  horror,  and  some  of  them  suf- 
fered martyrdom,  rather  than 
handle  it.  The  custom  is  of  oriental 
and  pagan  origin. 

The  use  of  holy  water  is  purely 
pagan;  and  the  pagan  aspersorium 
is  exactly  the  same  kind  of  vessel  as 
the  Catholic  churches  use ;  and  it  oc- 
cupies, in  the  Catholic  church,  the 
same  position  which  it  occupied  in 
the  pagan  temple. 

Do  you  happen  to  know  how  the 
Catholic  priest  makes  holy  water? 
It  is  enough  to  make  a  sane  man 
wonder  whether  he  is  dreaming  or 
not,  when  he  sees  so  many  in- 
telligent men  and  women  pretending 
to  believe  in  this  monstrous  super- 
stition of  holy  water.  The  priest 
bends  over  the  vessel  which  con- 
tains the  water,  mutters  some  cabal- 
istic words  (in  Latin,  of  course), 
traces  the  sign  of  the  cross  with  his 
finger  on  the  face  of  the  water,  puts 
his  lips  to  it,  saying:  "Receive  thou 
the  Holy  Spirit" — making  it  ''bub- 
ble with  his  breath — makes  other 
motions  with    his    hands    over    it. 
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sprinkles  a  white  powder  into  it,  mathematical  proportion  tO  the 
and  in  the  end,  pronounces  it  holy,  jackassical  faith  of  those  who  be- 
The  miracles  which  this  water  is  lieve  in  this  puerile — not  to  say  con- 
thus  empowered  to  perform,  bear  a  temjotible — performance. 
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Lord  Chatham,  His  Life  and  Connections 


THOSE  who  have  read  Lord 
Roseberry's  "Napoleon:  the 
Last  Phase,"  must  have  re- 
gretted that  the  English  peer  did 
not  devote  his  life  to  literature. 
His  books  are  animated  by  the 
spirit  of  high-bred  urbanity;  his 
style  is  remarkable  for  ease  and 
clearness;  and  he  literally  ex- 
hauts  information  bearing  upon 
his  subject  before  he  puts  pen 
to  paper.  There  are  passages  in  his 
account  of  the  imprisonment  of  the 
great  Emperor,  at  St.  Helena,  that 
are  models  of  pathos,  eloquence, 
sarcasm  and  humor.  His  chapter 
on  the  effect  of  the  climate  upon  the 
Commissioners  who  were  sent  by  the 
Kings  to  watch  the  prisoner  torture 
himself,  and  to  witness  the  tortures 
inflicted  upon  him  by  the  unspeak- 
ably mean  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  is,  in 
my  judgment,  one  of  the  most  truly 
humorous  to  be  found  anywhere. 

In  the  work  which  bears  the  name 
which  we  use  as  the  title  of  this  ar- 
ticle, Lord  Roseberry  maintains  the 
lofty  standard  which  he  attained  in 
"Napoleon:  the  Last  Phase" — 
something  altogether  different  and 
more  admirable  than  his  biography 
of  William  Pitt,  the  younger. 

There  was  a  time  when  my  ad- 
miration for  Macaulay  was  very 
great.  His  famous  "style"  caught 
my  youthful  imagination,  and,  like 


most  others,  I  considered  it  su- 
premely good.  As  my  explorations 
into  original  authorities  have  been 
widened,  and  as  I  have  compared 
the  styles  of  other  writers  to  that  of 
Macaulay,  I  have  become  convinced 
that  he  had  no  ear  for  music,  and  no 
very  profound  regard  for  the  truth. 
If  a  fact  was  in  the  way  of  a  bril- 
liant sentence,  it  was  bad  for  the 
fact;  he  invariably  sacrificed  it  to 
what  he  considered  a  brilliant  anti- 
thesis. His  power  of  description  was 
not  at  all  extraordinary;  and  he 
often  used  a  supposition,  purely 
fanciful,  to  supply  a  gap  which  his- 
torical research  could  not  fill. 

In  his  Essay  on  the  Earl  of 
Chatham,  I  find  in  the  brief  com- 
pass of  two  pages,  more  than 
half  a  dozen  inexcusable  blem- 
ishes in  the  verbiage.  For  instance, 
consider  this:  "But  disasters  fol- 
lowing one  another  in  rapid  succes- 
sion, rapidly  dispelled  the  illusions 
of  national  vanity."  Of  course  he 
should  not  have  used  the  same  word 
twice  in  the  same  sentence.  Again: 
' '  Chatham,  it  should  seem,  ought  to 
have  taken  the  same  side  before 
France  had  taken  any  part,"  etc. 
Here  the  use  of  the  word  "taken" 
twice  in  such  quick  succession  was 
against  all  the  canons  of  good  taste. 
Again:  "He  remembered  how,  in  a 
day  of  gloom  and  dismay,"  etc. ;  day 
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and    dismay,    two    similar    sounds,  him    every    day,    but    every  night 

should  not  have  followed  each  other  also.       He     absolutely     extracted 

so  closely.  from     here     life     every     possible 

In  his  description  of  the  dramatic  gift  of  wifely  consecration.  He 
death  of  Chatham  occurs  the  trite  was  always  more  or  less  of  a 
similie,  ''The  House  listened  in  madman;  and  during  his  strange 
solemn  silence,"  etc. ;  "the  stillness  periodical  disappearances  it  was 
was  so  deep  that  the  dropping  of  a  his  wife  who  stood  between  him  and 
handkerchief  would  have  been  the  public,  guarding  with  sleepless 
heard."  This  is  not  only  a  thread  vigilance  the  terrible  secret,  that  the 
bare  comparison  but,  as  a  state-  great  orator  and  statesman  was,  for 
ment,  is  absurd.  On  a  carpeted  the  time,  absolutely  crazy.  It  was 
floor,  like  that  in  the  House  of  she  who  wrote  the  letters  to  the  men 
Lords,  a  dropped  handkerchief  of  the  outside  world,  which  he  was 
would  have  made  no  noise  whatever  supposed  to  have  dictated  to  her;  it 
distinguishable  to  the  human  ear,  was  she  who  refused  to  admit  vis- 
no  matter  how  deep  the  stillness.  itors  to  his  room.    It  was  she  who 

As  evidence  of  Macaulay's  reck-  applied  whatever  gentle  force   was 

lessness  in  handling  facts,    I    will  necessary  to  prevent  the  madman 

cite  two  instances  from  this  one  Es-  froni  breaking  out  of  his  room,  and 

say:    "His  bed  was  watched  to  the  from  doing  damage  to  those  within 

last  with  anxious  tenderness  by  his  it. 

wife  and  children;  and  he  well  de-  Even  when  he  was  sane,  the  sel- 

served  their  care ;  too  of  ten  haughty  fish,   exacting   character   that  was 

and  wayward  to  others,  to  them  he  his,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  none 

had  been  almost  effeminately  kind."  of  his  household  ever  knew  when 

This  last  allusion  is  to  one  of  Chat-  he  would  dine,  and  one  dinner  after 

ham's    periodical    and    mysterious  another  was  in  successive  prepara- 

disappearances :     "But  if  business  tion  until  he  demanded  to  be  served, 

were  mentioned  to  him,  he,  once  the  If  he  were  required  to  wait  for    a 

proudest  and  boldest   of   mankind,  minute  for  his  food,  he  raved    and 

behaved    like    an    hysterical    girl,  stormed  at  such  a  rate  that  his  elab- 

trembled  from    head    to    foot    and  orate   domestic   establishment   was 

burst  into  a  flood  of  tears."  thrown  into  confusion  and  terror. 

In  examining  the  first  paragraph  A  significant  fact  is,  that  his  wife, 

quoted,  it  will  at  once  occur  to  you  who  survived  him,  and  his  son,  who 

that  in  a  description  of  Chatham's  succeeded  to  his  fame  and  power, 

collapse  in  the  House  of  Lords  and  could  never  be  induced  to  talk  about 

of  his  death  at  his  county-seat,  the  him.     The  terrible    secret    of    the 

reference   to  his  kindness    to    his  family  was  kept  to  the  last, 

family  should  not  have  been  put  in  In  regard  to  the  other  statement 

the  same  sentence  or  same    para-  made  by  Macaulay,  that  when  busi- 

graph  with    a    description    of    his  ness    was   mentioned    to    Cliatham 

death-bed.     As   a   matter   of   fact,  during  one  of  the  eclipses  of  his  in- 

Chatham   was    probably   the   most  tellect,   "he  would  tremble  like    a 

exacting  husband  that  ever  lived,  girl  and  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears," 

His   wife   not    only   had   to  nurse  there  is  absolutely  no  authority  for 
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any  such  statement.  As  I  have  al- 
ready said,  the  secrecy  with  which 
Chatham's  faithful  wife  concealed 
his  temporary  madness,  was  impen- 
etrable. No  one  knows  what  he 
said,  how  he  looked,  or  what  he  did. 
All  that  the  outside  world  knew  was, 
that  he  could  not  be  seen  or  heard, 
until  Lady  Chatham  and  his  physi- 
cian judged  he  might  be  permitted 
to  reappear. 

In  reference  to  his  collapse  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  there  is  a  curious 
story  which  I  recently  ran  upon  in 
a  book  of  English  memoirs.  The  old 
man  had  contracted  the  habit,  as 
Gladstone  did,  of  using  a  stimulant 
while  addressing  Parliament.  This 
cordial-bottle.  Lord  Chatham  was  in 
the  habit  of  carrying  in  a  certain 
pocket,  within  the  sort  of  flannel 
dressing  gown  he  wore  during  his 
last  days.  He  had  spoken  discon- 
nectedly against  the  purpose  of  the 
English  government  to  acknowledge 
the  independence  of  the  American 
colonies.  The  Duke  of  Richmond  re- 
plied, in  the  most  courteous  and  con- 
siderate manner ;  but  Chatham  man- 
ifested the  highest  excitement  and 
mental  irritability  during  Rich- 
mond's speech.  Rising  immediately 
afterwards  to  reply  to  the  Duke, 
Chatham  reached  for  his  cordial 
bottle,  but  missed  it.  Either  he  or  his 
valet  had  placed  it  in  another 
pocket.  With  all  that  great  audi- 
ence gazing  and  listening,  the  sud- 
den consciousness  that  he  would  not 
be  able  to  speak  inflicted  upon  his 
intense  pride  such  an  unexpected 
blow,  that  he  was  prostrated.  I 
think  any  orator  will  realize  the 
feeling. 


At  some  future  occasion  it  is  my 


purpose  to  publish  a  study  of  Chat- 
ham's great  career.  For  the  pres- 
ent, will  only  say  that  Lord  Rose- 
berry's  book  is  profoundly  interest- 
ing, and  is  a  permanently  valuable 
contribution  to  literature. 

Lord  Brougham  gives  the  follow- 
ing, among  other  examples  of  Chat- 
ham's oratory,  in  his  "Historical 
Sketches  of  Statesmen:" 

"All  the  knowledge  of  the  peculiar 
nature  of  his  oratory  rests  upon  a 
few  scattered  fragments.  There 
is,  however,  some  security  for  our 
deducing  from  these  a  correct  no- 
tion of  it,  because  they  certainly, 
according  to  all  accounts,  were  the 
portions  of  his  discourse  which  pro- 
duced the  most  extraordinary  ef- 
fect, on  which  its  fame  rests,  and 
by  which  its  quality  is  to  be  ascer- 
tained. 

''His  remark  on  confidence,  when 
it  was  asked  by  the  ministry  in  1776, 
for  whom  he  had  some  forbearance 
rather  than  any  great  respect,  is 
well  known.  He  said  their  charac- 
ters were  fair  enough,  and  he  was 
always  glad  to  see  such  persons  en- 
gaged in  the  public  service;  but, 
turning  to  them  with  a  smile,  very 
courteous,  but  not  very  respectful, 
he  said,  'Confide  in  you?  Oh,  no; 
you  must  pardon  me,  gentlemen. 
Youth  is  the  reason  of  credulity; 
confidence  is  a  plant  of  slow  growth 
in  an  aged  bosom.' 

"Some  one,  having  spoken  of  the 
obstinacy  of  America,  said  'that  she 
was  almost  in  open  rebellion.'  Mr. 
Pitt  exclaimed,  'I  rejoice  that 
America  has  resisted.  Three  mil- 
lions of  people,  so  dead  to  all  the 
feelings  of  liberty  as  voluntarily  to 
let  themselves  be  made  slaves, 
would  have  been  fit  instruments  to 
make  slaves  of  all  the  rest!    Then 
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speaking  of  the  attempt  to  keep  her  tlie  first  invader— the  walls  totter- 
down,    In  a  just  cause  of  quarrel  tlie  place  is  no  longer  tenable  What 
you  may  crush  America  to  atoms;  then,  remains  for  us  but  to  stand 
but  m  this  crying  injustice  (Stamp  foremost  in  the  breach,  to  repair  it 
Act)  I  am  one  who  will  lift  up  my  or  to  perish  in  it?  Unlimited  power 
hands  against  it.    In  such  a  cause  corrupts  the  possessor,  and  this  I 
even  your  success  would  be  hazard-  know,    where   law   ends,   there   tv- 
ous.     America,  if    she    fell,  would  ranny  begins  '" 
fall  like  the  strong  man;  she  would  -There  are  other  celebrated  pas- 
embrace  the  pillars  of  the  state  and  sages  of  his  speeches  in  all  men's 
pull  down  the    Constitution    along  mouias.     His  indignant   and    con- 
with    her.      Is    this    your    boasted  temptuous  answer  to  the  Minister's 
peace-to  sheathe  the  sword,  not  in  boast  of  driving  the  Americans  be- 
lts scabbard,  but  m  the  bowels  of  fore   the   army— 'I   mio-ht   as   well 
your  countrymen?  think  of   driving   them%efore    me 
ihose  iron  barons   (for  so  I  with  tliis  crutch! '-is  well  known 
may  c^ll  them  when  compared  with  Perhaps  the  finest  of  them  all  is  his 
the  silken  barons  of  modern  days)  allusion  to  the  maxim    of   Eno-lish 
were  guardians  of  the  people;  and  law,  that  every  man's  house  is  his 
three    words    of    their    barbarous  castle.     'The  poorest  man  may  in 
Latin,  nnllusUherhomo,  are  worth  his  cottage  bid  defiance  to  all  the 
all  the  classics.     Yet  their  virtues  forces  of  the  Crown.  It  may  be  frail 
were  never  ^led  in  a  question  so  -its  roof  may  shake-the  wind  may 
important    ,3  this,   (the  pretension  blow    through   it-the    storm   may 
of  priv]..^  .3  m  the  House  of  Com-  enter-the  ram  may  enter-but  the 
mons)      A  breach  is  made  in  the  King  of  England  cannot  enter  !-all 
Constitution-the    battlements    are  his     force     dare     not     cross     the 
dismantled— the  Citadel  is  open  to  threshold  of  the  ruined  tenement ''  " 
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The  Greatest  of  Women 


To  every  husband  whose  wife 
has  made  Ms  a  happy  home, 
that  wife    is    or    should    be, 
''The  Greatest  of  Women." 

And  if  he  does  not  tell  her  so, 
while  she  is  yet  within  the  sound  of 
his  voice,  he  will  some  day  weep 
scalding  tears  of  unavailing  regret. 
God  pity  the  man  who  makes  the 
mistake  of  leaving  it  to  his  wife  "to 
take  it  for  granted"  that  he  loves 
her  as  ardently  as  when  he  bent  be- 
fore her,  a  lover. 


My  boy,  did  you  leave  it  to  your 
sweetheart  to  <'take  things  for 
granted"  when  you  went  a-court- 
ing?  Did  you  not  repeat  and  re- 
peat, ''I  love  you,"  until  Mary's 
eyes  grew  bright  with  joy? 

Why  should  married  life  enfeeble 
the  happy  relations  that  went  before 
the  plighting  of  faith  at  the  altar? 

Never  leave  off  the  gallantry  of 
courtship  days,  my  boy.  In  word, 
in  look,  in  caressing  touch,  tell  your 
wife — she  who  makes  your  home  an 
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Eden  into  which  no  Serpent  comes  conform,   in  all   respects,   to  what 

— that  in  your  eyes  and  heart  and  any  decent,  self-respecting  girl  had 

soul,     she     is     "the     greatest     of  a  right  to  expect  when  she  married 

women."  you — would  you  ever  have  Trouble 

One  of  the  most  melancholy  spec-  to  stalk  in  at  the  door  and  sit  down 

tacles  that  the  history  of  literature  at  your  fireside,  a  gloomy,  unwel- 

presents  is  that  of  Thomas  Carlyle  ^^me  but  unavoidable  guest? 

—old,  lonely,  desolate,  torn  by   the  '^^^  J^^  ever  hmt  to  her,  when 

black  wolves  of  remorse.    He   had  ^^^  ^^^^^  courting  her,  that  you  held 

given    his   life    to    the   writing    of  ^^  .^^^^  ^^^f,  ^^  ^^^^^^^  f^^^^^'  ?;^^ 

books,  and  had  neglected  the  little  ^^'^^^  ^^^^^f ^.  for  yourself?     One 

.„       ....          1  .,11          .      ,1      -i-n  standard  or  right  tor  her,  and  an- 

wife  sitting,  childless,  m  the  lite-  ,i       „                 i^.^ 

i  1     1-      -1      mi                          1.  other  tor  yourselt? 

boat  by  his  side.   Those  were  great  t^-j                      m>            j             £ 

,..■,-,             ,       i-ii  i^id  you,  vourselr,  once  dream  ot 

books   which   he   wrote ;   but   what  ^^^  ^^          ^    ^^  ^^^            .^^^ 

book  was  ever  worth  the  price    he  ^^^^^^  ^^     ^^  ^^^, 

paid?     Whenever  I  lay  my  hands  ^^  you  didn't 

upon  one  of  Carlyle 's  volumes    the  You' meant  every  word  you  said 

picture  presents  itself  of  a  saddened  ^^  j^^^. .  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^ 

wife,  chilled  and  fretted  by  sheer  practicing  self-denial  for  her  sake, 

lack   of  notice   and  consideration;  ^^^  self-control  for  her  sake,  you 

and  of  an  old  white-haired  widowci,  ^:^^^^^  ^o  it.     You  saw  other  men 

wandering  into  the  dismal  cemetery  indulging  themselves  in  this,  that 

behind  the  church,  to  fling  himself  and  the  other ;  and  you  went  and  did 

upon  his  wife's  grave  and  soak  the  the  same  things. 

cold    ground    with    his    bitter,  re-  And  you  paid  the  penalty,  my  hoy, 

morseful,    weeping  Tears!    Tears!  ^y^n  as  they  do. 

Bitter,   blistering   tears;   and  wild  No    true,    proud,    self-respecting 

cries  of  boundless  grief,  whose  bur-  woman  can  put  up  with  every  thing. 

den  was  Too  late!    Too  late!  if  you  set  a  higher  value  upon    a 

"The    Greatest    Woman    in    the  temporary     indulgence     of     some 

World?"    Why,  every  happy  home  weakness,  or   appetite,    than   upon 

claims  her.    And— listen  to  this,  my  the  permanent  happiness  of  your 

boy— youi'  liome  will  be  happy,    if  home,  go  right  ahead,  my  boy,   and 

you  will  do  your  part.  have  your  "Good  Time." 

I  know  nothing  about  the  women  Your  "good  time"  will  not  prove 

of  the  alleged  "Smart  Set,"  and  tlic  to  be  so  very  good,  after  all;   and 

"Four  Hundred"  and  the  High  So-  you  will  find  Trouble,  grim  and  con- 

ciety  females  who  come  so  near  to  stant,  seated  at  your  fireside,  when 

leaving  off  the  clothes  they  ought  to  you  get  back  home, 

wear  when  they  appear  in  public  —  No    true,    proud,    self-respecting 

but  I  claim  to  know  something  aboiu  wife  can  be  happy,  when  her  hus- 

plain,  common  women;  and  my  de-  band  degrades  himself,  and  her. 

liberate  opinion  is  that  it  is  the  men  And    how    can    she    make    you 

that    make    the    homes    unhappy,  happy,  unless  she  is  happy  herself? 

ninety-nine  times  out  of  a  hundred.  Answer  me  that,  my  boy. 

Suppose  your  life  were  made   to  So,  after  all,  it  has  come  to  this: 
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If  you  would  have  a  happy  home 
practise  self-restraint,  and  keep  up 
that  Courtship  which  you  found  so 
effective  in  the  winning  of  her 
heart  and  hand. 

Then,  when  some  of  the  Powers- 
that-be  get  to  bragging  on  their 
noble  wives,  calling  each  of  them. 


truthfully,  ''the  greatest  of  women" 
—puff  out  your  manly  chest,  with 
honest  pride,  and  lay  your  arm 
around  the  neck  of  your  wife,  and 
say  of  the  Sweetheart  who  has  made 
your  humble  home  happy,  happy, 
HAPPY— ^ 'Here,  likewise,  is  the 
greatest  of  women ! ' ' 
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As  It  Is,  and  As  It  May  Be 


1WAS  very  tired,  for  the  work  I 
had  been  doing  was  hard;  and 
now  that  the  room  grew  warm 
and  the  long  task  was  finished,    I 
fell  asleep. 

No  one  in  the  house  had  been 
awake  but  me,  while  I  had  for  many 
hours  gone  over  the  dreary  record 
of  the  poor,  the  patient  poor,  the 
suffering  poor— God's  unprovided 
poor.  The  hours  had  stolen  by  like 
slippered  monks ;  and  it  was  far  into 
the  night  when  the  heaviness  fell 
upon  my  eyes,  and  I  was  asleep. 

Many  a  whirling  fiction  passed 
through  my  heated  fancy,  before 
there  was  order  in  my  dream;  but 
after  awhile  all  was  clear — cruelly, 
shockingly  clear. 

A  world  unfolded,  spreading  out 
like  a  map.  Every  grade  and  class 
and  condition  of  human  life  was  be- 
fore me  at  once— with  no  mist  be- 
fore my  eyes,  and  no  distance  to  con- 
fuse the  outline. 

What  I  saw  was  this:  A  mag- 
nificent world  of  land  and  sea;  of 
river  and  lake  and  forest  and  fer- 
tile field;  mountains  seamed  with 
hidden  wealth;  valleys  rich  with 
grain. 

To    this    world    its    Maker    had 


given  the  name  of  ''A  home  for  the 
human  family." 

But  the  human  family  had  grown 
very  large.  Its  foot-prints  were 
thick  upon  every  stretch  of  solid 
ground,  and  its  vessels  moved  upon 
all  the  waters  of  all  the  seas. 

But  the  earth  was  no  longer  a 
family-home,  and  men  were  no 
longer  brothers.  With  furious  en- 
mity, they  hated  each  other.  They 
worshipped  God,  but  none  of  them 
regarded  His  law.  They  cried 
Peace,  and  loosed  the  dogs  of  war. 
They  rose  from  prayer,  and  went  to 
rifle-practice. 

Churches  flourished  —  so  did 
crime.  Schools  flourished— so  did 
ignorance.  Charities  flourished— 
and  paupers  died  in  the  streets.  I 
wondered  what  it  all  meant. 

There  was  land  enough  for  all. 
They  said  that  God  had  made  it  for 
all.  But  the  few  had  taken  posses- 
sion of  mighty  estates,  and  many 
had  no  homes.  There  was  food 
enough  for  all :  but  a  few  had  seized 
it,  and  one-third  of  the  people  had 
not  enough  to  eat. 

I  tried  to  discover  how  the  human 
family  kept  itself  alive.  I  found  it 
was  by  Work. 
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There  were  many  kinds  of  work. 
Some  labored  to  produce  food  for 
the  world.  Some  labored  to  produce 
clothing.  Some  labored  to  make 
houses:  others,  to  make  deadly- 
weapons.  Some  did  no  manual  work 
at  all,  but  were  mental  laborers, 
only.  Some  labored  to  teach  the 
people  the  law  of  God ;  others  to  ex- 
pound and  enforce  laws  which  men 
had  made  for  themselves.  Others 
still  labored  (or  pretended  to  labor) 
to  make  just  laws,  by  which  God's 
will  should  be  done  in  the  affairs  of 
men. 

In  my  dreams  I  saw  clearly  a 
most  singular  thing — those  whose 
work  was  most  important  to  the 
world  were  paid  less  for  their  labor 
than  anybody  else.  Those  who 
merely  amused  the  world  got  higher 
wages  than  those  who  fed  and 
clothed  it.  Those  who  played  and 
danced  got  higher  pay  than  the  man 
who  built  the  house  they  played  and 
danced  in.  Those  who  labored  to 
amuse  the  idle,  drew  enormous  sal- 
aries and  were  the  pets  of  the  pow- 
erful; while  those  who  kept  the 
powerful  clothed  and  fed,  often 
lacked  food  and  clothing  for  them- 
selves. 

In  my  dream  the  cause  of  this 
cruel  state  of  things  became  clear. 
Those  who  had  made  the  law  had 
so  cunningly  made  it  that  the  strong 
man  was  master  of  the  weak.  The 
strong  man  became  the  ruler,  and 
out  of  the  weak  man's  own  produce 
gave  him  whatsoever  he  chose.  This 
made  the  strong  man  stronger  and 
the  weak  man  weaker. 

I  thought  I  heard  a  great  heart- 
breaking cry  go  up  from  those 
wronged  producers  of  wealth;  but 
their  Task  Masters  heard  it  not — so 
deaf  are  they  who  will  not  hear. 


I  thought  that  now  and  then  these 
workers  and  producers  grew  furi- 
ous against  their  oppressors  and 
rose  up  in  revolt.  But  they  were 
put  down  again — some  shot  and 
some  imprisoned. 

I  thought  that  now  and  then 
Leaders  rose  among  those  suf- 
fering people  and  promised  to  go 
to  the  Great  House  of  Council, 
ivhere  the  laivs  were  made,  and  to 
change  these  bad  laws  into  good 
ones.  But,  either  such  Leaders 
were  too  few,  or  the  strong  men 
would  take  those  Leaders  aside  into 
some  safe  and  secret  place  and  by 
unknown  charms  and  persuasions 
entice  those  Leaders  into  forgetful- 
ness  of  the  miseries  of  the  People. 

So  passed  the  j5rst  part  of  my 
dream — the  Dream  of  Today — of 
the  IV 0 rid  as  it  is. 

Like  a  vanishing  landscape,  I  saw 
the  great  Palaces  of  the  Rich  and 
the  wretched  huts  of  the  poor;  the 
tine  raiment  of  the  one  and  the  rags 
of  the  other;  the  well-spread  tables 
of  the  one  and  the  cold  hearth  and 
empty  dish  of  the  other.  The  fac- 
tories went  whirling  into  space — 
but  through  the  windows  I  could  see 
the  pale,  thin  features  of  the  chil- 
dren who  toiled  there.  The  mine 
opened  one  brief  moment,  and  I 
could  see  the  pitiful  serf  of  the  Coal 
King.  The  garret  sped  by,  and  it 
made  the  tears  come  to  see  the  shiv- 
ering needle-woman  sewing  there. 
The  streets  swam  by,,  filled  with 
their  squalor,  their  hunger,  their 
ceaseless  vice  and  crime  and  suffer- 
ing— and  Christianity  spoke  in 
these  streets  through  the  mouth  of 
the  Policeman,  and  what  she  said 
to  the  ragged  outcast  was,  '^Move 
on;"  what  she  said  to  the  starving 
child  was,  ''Move  on. 
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And  it  strangely  got  into  my 
dream,  somehow,  that  the  cause  of 
all  the  sorrow  was  that  the  Order  of 
the  world  was  a  mistake — a  dread- 
ful misunderstanding.  The  unna- 
tural had  become  the  rule.  A  fev- 
erish haste  had  taken  possession  of 
mankind;  and  the  race  was  madly 
run  for  things  which  men  really  did 
not  need.  One  man  rushed  because 
another  rushed,  cheated  because 
others  cheated,  hoarded  because 
others  hoarded,  was  cruel  because 
he  thought  the  same  measure  would 
be  meted  out  to  him,  were  situations 
reversed. 

'T^  ^F  ^F  ^^  ^f 

But  the  troubled  nightmare 
passed,  and  I  fell  into  the  Dream  of 
Tomorrow — a  gorgeous  Dream,  a 
Spirit-lifting  Dream, — of  the  world 
as  it  may  be.  I  seemed  to  look  upon 
the  same  world,  but  it  was  bathed 
in  light,  and  filled  with  harmony. 

The  great  rush  and  worry  had 
passed  away.  The  fever  and  the 
pain  were  gone.  The  vast  machin- 
ery of  production  moved  like  stars, 
"never  resting,  hut  never  hasting." 
There  was  room  for  all,  and  food 
for  all.  The  Earth  was  dedicated 
anew  as  a  Home  for  God's  Children 
— its  product  their  food.  Religion 
burst  out  from  the  cold  churches, 
and  abode  in  the  lives  of  men — that 
high  Religion  which  loves  mercy, 
does  good,  and  seeks  the  Right. 

Law  was  no  longer  frittered  away 
among  wrangling  advocates  and 
stupid  Judges.  She  took  her  broad 
jjrinciples  into  the  walks  of  life,  and 
did  justice  between  man  and  man. 
Technicality  no  longer  manacled 
Truth;  and  a  Judgment  was  no 
longer  the  trophy  of  the  trickiest  or 
strongest  lawyer. 

The    Rulers    of    the    People    no 


longer  scorned  them,  nor  defrauded 
them  with  cunning  laws  and  sharp 
practices.  The  People  themselves 
now  ruled,  and  the  worker  was  no 
longer  dependent.  Special  Privil- 
ege had  been  slain,  and  Opportunity 
was  free  for  all. 

There  were  no  outcasts — for  they 
all  had  homes.  There  were  no  beg- 
gars, for  there  was  work  and  fair 
wages  for  all.  None  had  much  more 
than  they  needed — none  had  much 
less. 

There  was  little  crime,  for  its 
cause  had  been  removed. 

There  was  brotherhood  among 
men,  for  the  motive  for  rivalry  and 
hatred  had  been  taken  away. 

Wars  liad  ceased.  The  killing  of 
men  had  become  horrible,  whether 
singly  or  by  thousands.  A  murderer 
was  detested,  whether  he  slew  with 
a  knife  or  a  sword,  with  a  pistol  or 
with  a  cannon. 

The  hum  of  Peaceful  industry 
was  in  the  air.  The  melody  of  in- 
nocent laughter  was  in  the  streets. 
The  song  of  the  contented  Reaper 
was  in  the  field.  Music  was  supreme 
— it  was  the  harmony  of  healthy, 
happy  life. 

*  *  m  *  *■ 

AVhy  was  Toynorrow  so  much 
brighter  and  ^etter  than  Today? 
This  question  seemed  to  come  to  me 
in  my  dream. 

And  from  somewhere,  this  reply 
seemed  to  be  borne : 

''Because  the  mistake  of  yester- 
day had  been  found  and  corrected. 
Because  Injustice  had  been  driven 
out  of  the  Law;  because  favoritism 
in  legislation  had  ceased;  because 
the  producer  of  wealth  had  secured 
fair  treatment ;  because  the  cunning 
laws  of  the  Task  Master  were  all 
abolished ;  because  there  were  a  few 
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brave  men  all  over  the  world  who 
had  solemnly  sworn,  before  God, 
that  the  old  false  order  of  things 

should  die." 

*         *         #         #         * 

Out  of  the  dim  Past  seemed  to 
come  voices : 

One  said:  "I  gave  my  life  to 
pleasure.  Wine  was  good  and 
women  were  good  and  mirth  was 
good.  But  youth  passed — age  came, 
and  my  heart  was  empty  and  sad. ' ' 

Another  voice  said :  "I  gave  my 
life  to  tvar.  Cities  I  sacked,  ene- 
mies I  crushed;  laurels  have  I  won 
and  worn.  But  the  sword  rusted  in 
my  land.  The  spiders  weave  'twixt 
me  and  the  sun.  And  in  my  ears  as 
I  grow  old  is  the  cry  of  the 
widowed  wife  and  of  the  orphaned 
child." 


And  another  voice  said:  '^7  gave 
my  life  to  my  fellow  man.  I  pitied 
his  misfortune.  I  championed  his 
cause.  I  loved  the  friendless.  I  hated 
wrong,  and  fought  tyranny  wher- 
ever I  found  it.  The  work  has  been 
hard:  the  way,  thorny.  But  now, 
as  the  evening  comes,  I  fold  my 
arms  in  contentment,  and  I  fear 
not  the  approaching  shades.  The 
Master's  touch  is  on  my  head,  and  I 
hear  him  say,  'Inasmuch  as  ye  did 
it  unto  the  least  of  these,  ye  did  it 
unto  Me.'  " 

Thus  passed  my  dream.  And  I 
awoke,  heavy  at  heart,  for  I  knew 
that  Today  was  as  I  had  dreamed, 
and  that  Tomorrow  might  never 
come;  that  the  World  as  it  is  and 
the  World  as  it  may  be  are  as  far 
apart  as  the  real  from  the  ideal. 
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Some  of  the  Ways  the  Tariff  Robs  You 


LET  us  take  a  few  simple  facts 
in  regard  to  the  Tariff  and  see 
how  it  reaches  and  injures  the 
people.  Suppose  one  of  our  wealthy 
citizens  desires  to  buy  one  of  the 
very  superior  automobiles  that  are 
made  in  France;  let  us  suppose  he 
selects  a  car  which  is  sold  in  France 
for  $2,000;  how  much  will  it  cost 
him  to  bring  it  through  one  of  our 
Custom-houses  and  use  it  in  this 
country?  The  Tariff  on  automo- 
biles being  50  per  cent,  he  will  have 
to  pay  $1,000  to  get  his  machine 
through  the  Custom-house  in  Sa- 
vannah, Brunswick,  Baltimore  or 
New  York.  He  cannot  bring  the 
car  into  this  country  at  all  without 
passing  it  through  one  of  our  Cus- 
tom-houses and  paying  that  $1,000 
Tariff'  duty.    Consequently  his  $2,- 


000  car  has  cost  him  $3,000  before 
he  can  use  it  in  the  United  States. 

Now,  of  course  those  American 
dealers  who  handle  foreign  automo- 
biles have  to  pay  the  same  amount 
of  Custom-house  duty  and  have  to 
add  it  to  the  selling  price  of  the  car. 
Therefore,  on  every  automobile  of 
foreign  make  used  in  this  country 
the  owner  has  paid  half  again  more 
than  the  same  car  would  have  cost 
him  if  he  had  bought  it  abroad. 

Thus,  a  Frenchman  in  F  ranee  will 
pay  $1,000  for  his  car,  and  the 
American  who  uses  exactly  the  same 
kind  of  machine  will  pay  $1,500  for 
it  here.  Now,  that  looks  like  a 
pretty  steep  tax  on  the  rich,  doesn't 
it? 

But  see  how  much  more  the  poor 
man  has  to  pay ;  on  blankets,  for  in- 
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stance,  the  tax  is  165  per  cent ;  con- 
sequently, when  you  buy  blankets 
which,  in  England  would  cost  you 
$10.00,  you  have  to  pay  $26.50  for 
them  on  account  of  the  $16.50  Cus- 
tom-house duty  which  the  importer 
had  to  pay  before  he  could  offer  the 
goods  for  sale  in  the  American  mar- 
ket; therefore,  on  every  $1,000 
worth  of  blankets  bought  by  our 
people,  the  Tariff  tax  is  $1,650,  and 
the  entire  cost  $2,650. 

So  you  see,  on  this  necessary  of 
life,  the  blanket,  the  people  are 
made  to  pay  more  than  three  times 
as  much  as  the  richer  classes  have 
to  pay  on  a  luxury  like  the  automo- 
bile. 

Let  us  take  another  illustration : 
when  the  wealthier  classes  buy 
champagne,  a  foreign  wine,  which 
only  the  wealthier  classes  are  able 
to  afford,  the  Tariff  tax  is  37  per 
cent.  Therefore,  on  a  case  of  this 
foreign  wine,  worth,  say  $16  in 
France,  a  Custom-house  duty  of 
$5.92  has  to  be  paid  on  it  before  it 
can  be  offered  for  sale  here.  There- 
fore, the  same  wine,  which  you  can 
buy  for  $16  in  France,  will  cost  you 
$21.92  in  the  United  States. 

But  suppose  the  goods  imported 
consist  of  cheap  overcoats — the  only 
kind  which  tens  of  thousands  of 
poor  men  can  afford  to  purchase — 
what  Custom-house  duty  is  de- 
manded and  collected  before  the 
coats  can  be  offered  for  sale  in  our 
market? 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  per  cent! 

Now  let  us  figure  how  that  works 
and  see  how  it  hurts  of  working 
classes. 

There  are  some  cheap  but  heavy 
overcoats,  consisting  mainly  of 
shoddy,  and  with  the  least  possible 
amount  of  wool  in  them — and  that 


of  the  poorest  quality — which  can 
be  bought  in  one  of  our  cities  for 
$5.25. 

The  same  coat  can  be  purchased 
in  England  for  $1.50.  But  inasmuch 
as  the  importer  has  to  pay  $3.75  for 
the  privilege  of  bringing  the  coat 
through  one  of  our  Custom-houses, 
it  cannot  be  sold  for  less  than  $5.25, 
although  there  is  a  profit  in  it  in 
England  at  $1.50. 

The  same  cheap  overcoat  which 
can  be  sold  in  England  at  $4  costs 
$14  in  our  market,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  the  Tariff  tax  of  250 
per  cent  on  the  $4  amounts  to  $10, 
and  the  two  together  make  $14. 

The  same  discrimination  against 
the  common  people  prevails  in  all 
the  schedules  and  affects  four 
thousand  articles  which  enter  into 
our  complex  American  life. 

On  the  common  clothing  which 
people  in  moderate  circumstances 
use,  the  Tariff  tax  ranges  from  50 
per  cent  to  137  per  cent;  the  net 
result  is  that  we  pay  two  prices  for 
every  article  of  ordinary  clothing. 
The  suit  which  can  be  bought  in 
England  for  $15  can't  be  touched  in 
this  country  for  less  than  $35;  the 
best  Rogers  pocket-knife  can  be 
bought  in  England  for  18  cents ;  the 
same  knife  will  cost  you  at  least  $1, 
if  not  $1.50  in  this  country. 

To  show  you  that  these  American 
prices  are  made  by  the  Tariff  and 
are  extortionate,  the  manufacturers 
ship  their  goods  to  foreign  coun- 
tries, paying  freight  and  other 
charges,  and  sell  them  in  foreign 
markets  in  competition  with  foreign 
manufacturers. 

This,  of  course,  means  that  they 
sell  them  very  much  cheaper  abroad 
than  we  can  buy  them  at  home. 

A  sewing  machine  which,  in  this 
country  cost  $30  or  $40,  is  sold  in 
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foreign  countries  by  the  American  steaks    and   roasts   for   much   less 

manufacturers  for  $17.  than  he  charges  in  New  York   and 

The    Harvester    Trust    sells    all  Chicago.    Yet  there  must  be  a  profit 

kinds  of  plantation  machinery  and  in  those  lower  prices  charged  by  the 

implements  at  a  much  lower  price  Beef  Trust  in  the  London  market, 

in  foreign  countries  than  they  will  else  there  would  be  no  motive   for 

sell  them  for  in  the  United  States,  shipping  the  meats  across  the  ocean, 

yet  they  admit  there  is  a  profit  at  The  fact  that  there  is  a  profit  in 

the  lower  price  made  to  foreigners,  those  lower  prices  made  in  the  for- 

This  will  give  you  a  vivid  idea  of  eign  market  indicates  the  enormity 

how  the  Tarifi  enables  the  Ameri-  of  the  crime  against  humanity    in 

can  manufacturer  to  rob  his  fellow-  those  higher  prices  charged  in  the 

countrymen.  American  market. 

The  Steel  Trust  secured  the  con-  The  newspapers  announce  that  an 

tracts  for  the  Manchurian  Railway  American  syndicate  with  $5,000,000 

material  by  underbidding  the  Eng-  to  back  it  has  opened  establishments 

lisli  manufacturers,  yet  it  has   not  in  London  to  sell  dry-goods  to   the 

denied  that  there  was  a  profit  to  the  English   in    competition    with   the 

Trust  on  the  contract.     Don't  let  English  mills.     There  is  no  Tariff 

this  fact  cause  you  to  weep  for  the  duty  to  be  paid  by  the  American 

American    railroads;    they    didn't  when  he  carries  his  dry-goods  into 

lose  the  money  when  they  paid  those  Great  Britain  for  sale, 

higher   prices   for   steel   rails   and  But  when  the  Englishman  enters  his 

other  materials.    The  common  peo-  dry-goods  in  the  American  market 

pie  who  pay  passenger  rates    and  he  has  to  pay  at  least  sixty  cents  on 

who  are  the  final  payers  of  freight  the  dollar  (value  of  the  goods)  for 

rates,  had  to  bear  the  burden  of  the  the  privilege  of  selling  them  here, 

higher  prices  charged  by  the  Steel  Now,    if    the    American    can    pay 

Trust  to  the  American  Railways —  freight    on    his    goods    across    the 

for  our   fool   courts   have   decided  ocean    and    undersell    the    British 

that  the  railroads  are  entitled  to  net  spinner  in  his  home  market,  and  do 

profits  over  and  above  expenses,  no  so  at  a  profit,  can't  you  realize  what 

matter  how  extravagant.  Therefore,  a  monstrous  thing  it  is  to  compel 

while  the  Steel  Trust  victimized  the  the  Englishman  to  pay  such  a  high 

railroads,  the  railroads  passed  it  on  price  for  the  privilege  of  competing 

to  the  patient  public  in  freight  and  with  the  American  manufacturer  in 

passenger  rates.  the  American  market?  Inasmuch  as 

Consider  the  Beef  Trust,  if  you  this  Tariff  duty  causes  the  English- 
please  :  there  being  a  high  tariff  on  man  to  add  it  to  the  price  of  his 
all  kinds  of  meats  the  foreigner  has  goods ;  and  inasmuch  as  the  higher 
to  climb  over  the  wall  before  he  can  price  which  the  Englishman  is  com- 
compete,  consequently  monopoly  is  pelled  to  charge  enables  the  Ameri- 
born.  The  American  packers  com-  can  manufacturer  to  run  his  own 
bine,  fix  the  prices  and  the  people  price  up  to  practically  the  same 
have  to  pay,  or  starve.  There  be-  thing,  can 't  you  see  how  terribly  you 
ing  no  Tariff  on  meats  in  England,  are  burdened  by  this  infernal  sys- 
the  American  packer  sends  his  pro-  tem  which  taxes  all  for  the  benefit 
duct  to  the  London  market  and  sells  of  the  few? 
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After  Awhile,  Dear 


After  awhile,  dear,  the  race  will  he  ended; 
The  predestined  work  will  he  done, 
The  fever  of  living  will  he  over,  for  aye, 
After  awhile. 

After  awhile,  dear,  comes  rest  for  the  weary; 
The  unhidden  tears  will  he  dried. 
The  wounds  will  quit  hleeding  and  giving  us  pain 
After  awhile. 

After  awhile,  dear,  all  douhts  will  forsake  us; 
Misgivings  and  fears  will  depart. 
The  cares  and  crosses  ivill  cease  to  afflict  us 
After  awhiU. 

After  awhile,  dear,  the  skies  will  he  clearing; 
The  sorrows  that  linger  will  leave. 
The  evening  will  come  with  splendor  and  calm 
After  awhile. 

After  awhile,  dear,  the  voyage  is  finished; 
The  vessel  at  anchor  will  ride. 
Serenely  in  port,  we^ll  he  happy  at  last 
After  awhile. 

After  awhile,  dear,  the  sting  of  nuis fortune 
Will  lose  all  its  venomous  force. 
Disappointment  will  mock  and  torment  u^  no  more 
After  awhile. 

After  awhile,  dear,  we  will  not  say  '■^Good-hyeP^ 
Loving  spirits  will  not  meet  to  part. 
WeUl  not  mourn  the  absent  and  lost  ones  as  now 
After  awhile. 
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After  awhile,  dear,  weUl  not  dread  Tomorrow; 
The  dead  past  will  hury  its  dead. 
It  will  all  come  right — our  worries  fonrgot 
After  awhile. 

After  awhile,  dear,  the  sleep  will  he  sweeter; 
No  thorns  in  tJie  pillow  will  pierce. 
We''ll  not  wake  at  night  to  mourn  and  to  soh 
After  awhile. 

After  awhile,  dear,  the  riderless  charger 
Will  he  fleeing  the  stricken  field. 
The  wamior  comes  hack  on  his  shield  from  the  fight 
After  aivhile. 

After  awhile,  dear,  they'^ll  learn  the  long  struggle 
To  make  inyself  use  fid  and  great. 
How  lofty  the  dreams — they  loill  know  it  full  well 
After  awhile. 

After  aivhile,  dear,  they  will  know  my  endeavor; 
They  will  see  the  great  purpose  and  plan. 
The  nohleness  of  it  he  acknowledged,  and  praised 
After  awhile. 

After  awhile,  dear,  thereUl  he  roses  and  lilies; 
In  the  place  of  the  hitter  herh. 
The  hox  alabaster  of  ointment  they''ll  hreak 
After  awhile. 


V ENVOI: 

The  soldier'^s  honored  after  he''s  dead! 
The  prophet  in  lands  not  his  own. 
The  statesman  dies,  and  his  fame  is 
The  light  that  shines  on  his  grave. 

— T.  E.  W. 


The  Real  Significance  of  J.  P.  Morgan 


W.  H.  Allen 


EV.EE  since  he  organized  the  United 
State  Steel  Corporation,  J.  P. 
Morgan  has  loomed  up  as  the 
world's  greatest  financier.  But  in  actual 
value  this  one  transaction  seems  small 
when  compared  with  his  later  transac- 
tions. Reports  now  credit  him  with 
controlling  interests  in  railroads,  steam- 


J.  Pierpont  Morgan 

ships,  mines,  mining  lands,  industrial 
plants,  banks,  and  trust  and  insurance 
companies  having  an  approximate 
value  of  $10,000,000,000. 

From  the  numerous  sketches  written 
of  the  great  financier,  we  know  of  his 
early  history,  his  love  of  art,  bric-a- 
brac,  yachts,  dogs,  etc.,  etc.,  but  there  is 
one  peculiarity  about  him  upon  which 
the  full  light  of  publicity  has  never  yet 
been  shown. 

"A  few  years  ago,"  says  Russell 
Winslow,    "there    came    into    common 


usage  the  term  M organized.  Some  one 
had  happily  coined  it  and  it  seemed  to 
be  a  philological  necessity  at  a  time 
when  Mr.  Morgan  was  imprinting  his 
genius  for  organization  upon  nearly 
every  important  industry  in  the  land. 
Europe  sighed  at  the  American  con- 
quest and  asked  if  this  Colossus  with 
one  foot  in  Wall  Street  and  the  other 
in  Capel  Court  would  buy  out  the  en- 
tire British  Empire?" 

In  this  description,  as  in  every  other 
one  that  I  have  read,  it  is  assumed 
that  practically  all  the  money  which 
Morgan  is  using  in  his  numerous  ven- 
tures belongs  to  real  American  in- 
vestors. But  that  is  a  false  assumption. 
The  great  bulk  of  his  money  really  be- 
longs to  foreign,  mostly  British,  in- 
vestors. This  "Colossus,  with  one  foot 
in  Wall  Street  and  the  other  in  Capel 
Court,"  (Capel  Court  being  in  London, 
please  remember)  is  merely  the  agent 
and  representative  of  foreign  cap- 
italists. And  for  nearly  fifty 'years  he 
has  never  been  anything  else. 

When  Morgan  was  very  young  his 
father,  J.  S.  Morgan,  went  to  London 
as  partner  with  George  Peabody,  the 
banker,  who  did  an  extensive  business 
with  English  investors  in  American 
securities.  Upon  Peabody's  death  the 
elder  Morgan  became  head  of  the  firm ; 
while  J.  P.  remained  here  as  agent  of 
the  house  and  gained  much  experience 
in  placing  English  capital  in  our  gov- 
ernment bonds  and  railroad  securities. 
His  father's  death  made  our  Colossus 
the  head  of  the  firm,  and  the  New 
York  house  became  the  center  of  influ- 
ence. The  present  chain  of  interna- 
tional banking  houses,  composed  of  J. 
P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  New  York;  Drexel 
&  Co.,  Philadelphia;  J.  S.  Morgan, 
London ;  Morgan,  Harges  &  Co.,  Paris ; 
and  the  Morgan  connection  with  the 
Dresdner  Bank   of   Berlin,    commands 
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more  capital  than  any  other  group  in 
existence.  The  essential  fact  to  note 
here  is  that  the  main  business  of  every 
one  of  these  houses  is  international  in 
its  scope. 

One  of  Morgan's  deals  was  the  sale 
of  $30,000,000  New  York  Central  bonds. 
He  placed  them  in  London.  Writing 
of  him  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle^  W.  C. 
Hudson  has  this  to  say:  "He  sits  in 
boards  of  directors  of  the  various  rail- 
way companies  controlled  by  the  Van- 
derbilt  group,  not  for  the  purpose  of 
observation,  but  as  the  financial  agent 
of  the  Vanderbilt  interests,  and  the 
representative  of  foreign  investments. '''' 
This  describes  Morgan  exactly.  He  is 
the  "financial  agent  and  representative 
of  foreign  investments^''  in  every  under- 
taking with  which  his  name  is  identi- 
fied, 

"VVlien  he  rescued  the  Erie  Railroad 
from  Fiske  and  Gould,  it  was  for  Eng- 
lish investors  that  he  acted.    When  he 
formed  the  syndicate  to  float  $200,000,- 
000  worth  of  Government  bonds  during 
the  Hayes  administration,    it    was    to 
Enfflish   investors  that  he  sold  them. 
During     Cleveland's      administration, 
when    the    foreign    demand   for  gold 
threatened  to  drain  the  Treasury,    it 
was  the  same  financial  agent  of  British 
capital    that    sold    Government    bonds 
abroad  to  offset  this  demand.    In  fact, 
every  big  issue  of  securities  that  Mor- 
gan has  ever  handled,  every  American 
property  that  he  has  ever  gobbled  up, 
has  been  sold  to  English  or  other  for- 
eign investors.     There  is  no  record  of 
his    ever    having    financed   a   solitary 
large    undertaking    with    mostly    real 
American  capital. 

After  the  panic  of  1893,  when  many 
railroads  went  into  receivers'  hands, 
Morgan  bought  them  in  and  reorgan- 
ized them;  and  these  he  still  controls. 
When  he  had  acquired  the  coal  roads  of 
Pennsylvania,  his  next  move  was  to 
buy  up  the  coal  mines,  and  to  form  the 
Steel  Trust. 

In  all  these  properties  he  acquired  a 


majority  or  controlling  interest  with 
foreign  capital.  In  the  Steel  Trust,  for 
instance,  the  American  partners,  like 
Frick,  Gary,  Schwab  and  others,  have 
only  a  minority  interest. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  proof  of 
what  the  great  promoter  stands  for  was 
the  placing  of  $25,000,000  insurance  on 
his  life  by  British  investors  just  after 
the  Steel  Trust  had  been  formed,  Eng- 
lish investors  have  insured  the  lives  of 
other  big  men  whose  death  might  affect 
the  value  of  their  holdings,  but  never 
before  did  they  place  one-fifth  of  this 
amount  on  the  life  of  any  one  man. 

Although  financial  writers  persist  in 
regarding  Morgan  as  a  representative 
of  real  American  capital,  they  are  con- 
tinually giving  out  statements  which 
justify  a  contrary  belief.  Here  are  a 
few:  "One  reason,  perhaps,  of  the 
successful  wielding  of  capital  here  in 
the  consolidation  of  great  industrial  in- 
terests has  been  the  cessation  of  specu- 
lation in  Europe,  There  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  much  foreign  capital  has 
been  used  m  the  great  operations  of  J. 
P.  Morgan."  {Bankers''  Magazine.,  July, 
1902).  "London  again  was  a  large 
buyer,  houses  close  to  J.  P,  Morgan  be- 
ing among  the  chief  purchasers."  (New 
York  Times,  September  5,  1902.) 

During  the  crisis  of  1907  Morgan 
seemed  to  have  more  power  to  bring 
gold  from  abroad  than  all  the  other 
foreign  banking  houses  put  together.  It 
was  his  purchases  of  New  York  City 
bonds  ($30,000,000,  October  25)  that 
brought  that  much  foreign  gold  here. 
According  to  the  Journal  of  Commerce., 
October  25,  "it  was  foreign  aid  and 
purchases  of  stock  through  Morgan 
that  did  most  to  hold  up  the  market," 
The  formation  of  the  Shipping  Trust 
in  1902  was  much  exploited  at  the  time 
as  proof  that  American  capitalists  were 
rapidly  acquiring  the  earth.  Accord- 
ing to  hilarious  press-touts  the  decline 
of  American  shipping,  which  had  been 
going  on  for  fifty  years,  was  now  at  an 
end ;  and  the  stars  and  stripes  floating 
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at  the  mastheads  of  vessels  would  soon 
be  a  familiar  sight  in  every  harbor  of 
the  world.  This  notion  was  encour- 
aged by  stories  put  out  on  the  other  side 
and  circulated  here.  Referring  to  the 
personnel  of  the  new  trust,  W.  J.  Pirrie, 
of  the  English  shipping  firm  of  Har- 
land  &  Wolf,  made  this  statement: 
"Naturally,  as  fresh  capital  is  more 
likely  to  be  raised  in  America  than  in 
England,  due  weight  must  be  given  to 
American  opinion."  When  the  organ- 
ization had  been  completed,  the  London 
Times  published  this  semi-official  state- 
ment: "It  will  be  noted  that  the  board 
of  directors  is  composed  of  eight  Amer- 
icans and  five  Englishmen.  The  pre- 
ponderance of  Americans  is  understood 
to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  capital  was  subscribed  by 
American  financiers," 

It  seems  astonishing  that  England's 
most  influential  newspaper  should  have 
allowed  itself  to  be  imposed  upon  in 
this  matter,  but  our  New  York  news- 
papers, like  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
and  the  Journal  of  Commerce^  were 
just  as  gullible.  That  there  was  no 
American  available  for  such  an  invest- 
ment at  that  time  is  clearly  proved  by 
the  statement  of  Charles  Schumacher, 
the  foreign  exchange  expert,  that  in 
June,  1902  we  were  borrowing  $500,- 
000,000  from  foreign  bankers.  Never 
before  had  we  piled  up  such  a  tempor- 
ary debt  abroad.  And  the  curious  part 
of  it  was  that  Mr,  Morgan  has  always 
been  credited  with  having  done  most  of 
this  borrowing. 

The  fact  is  that  every  one  of  the  al- 
leged American  capitalists  in  this  ven- 
ture was  a  partner  of  Morgan,  except 
Clement  A.  Griscom,  the  president,  and 
he  was  soon  after  superseded  by  J. 
Bruce  Ismay,  a  leading  English  ship- 
owner. Another  fact  is  that  every  one 
of  the  business  meetings  of  this  com- 
bine has  been  held  in  London. 

Those  who  read  the  London  Times'' 
quasi  indorsement  of  this  fake  must 
have  rubbed  their  eyes  when  they  after- 


ward saw  the  following  statement  of  a 
well  known  Austrian  jurisconsult  to 
tho  Vienna  correspondent  of  the  same 
paper  of  June  9,  1902.  Referring  to 
this  combine  he  said: 

"It  will  be  a  matter  of  small  interest  to 
thinking  Americans  if  a  group  of  capitalists 
who  happen  to  live  in  New  York,  rather 
than  in  London,  obtain  control  of  the  great 
engines  of  commerce,  and  are  able  to  ex- 
ercise arbitrary  power  for  their  own  profit, 
not  only  in  the  United  States,  but  also 
abroad.  Though  the  public  may  be  de- 
ceived for  a  short  time  by  such  movements 
being  labeled  American,  they  will  realize 
eventually  that  there  is  a  point  beyond 
which  individual  power  and  influence  can- 
not be  permitted  to  take  root  in  the  re- 
public." 

A  still  plainer  statement  of  the  mat- 
ter appeared  in  the  Philadelphia  Naut- 
ical Gazette.  In  June,  1903,  it  pub- 
lished a  summary  of  the  facts  about 
the  combine,  and  concluded  as  follows: 

"Those  seeking  to  build  up  American 
shipping  in  the  foreign  trade  surely  have 
enough  load  to  carry  without  having  Mr. 
Morgan  and  his  British  shipping,  his 
British  agreements,  and  his  British  in- 
terests saddled  upon  their  backs,  and  made 
to  appear  as  solving  the  American  shipping 
problem.  His  legitimate  operations  are 
not  discussed  here  for  any  purpose  of 
criticism,  but  merely  to  make  clear  the 
fact  that  his  shipping  merger  is  almost,  if 
not  entirely,  a  British  business  enterprise, 
no  doubt  profitable  to  its  owners,  but  any- 
thing but  helpful  to  American  shipping 
interests." 

It  is  proper  to  remark  here  that  these 
two  statements  fully  confirmed  my  view 
of  this  ship  merger,  as  set  forth  in  the 
Philadelphia  Times^  February,  1902, 
and  the  Bankers''  Magazine  (New 
York),  July,  1902. 

The  floating  of  those  foreign  bonds 
here  was  just  as  much  of  a  fake  as  the 
ship  merger.  AATien  Morgan  floated  the 
two  lots  of  British  bonds  here  in  1900 
and  1901,  and  Wall  street  press-touts 
claimed  that  it  showed  that  Europe  was 
hard  up,  and  that  we  had  a  surplus  of 
capital  to  spare  for  such  investments. 
Hence    arose    the    cry    that    we    were 
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changing  from  a  debtor  to  a  creditor 
nation.  The  absurdity  of  this  chiim 
was  shown  when  the  Paris  corrdespond- 
ent  of  the  Evening  Post,  May  22,  1901, 
made  the  startling  announcement  that 
at  that  time  our  bankers  were  borrow- 
ing large  sums  abroad.  It  came  out 
later  that  most  of  this  debt,  which  then 
approximated  $250,000,000,  had  been 
incurred  at  the  very  time  that  Morgan 
was  investing  his  alleged  American 
capital  in  these  low-priced  foreign 
bonds. 

Of  all  the  other  foreign  bonds  floated 
since  1901,  it  can  be  said  that  not  a  dol- 
lar of  real  American  capital  ever  went 
into  them,  excepting  the  few  German 
bonds  that  our  insurance  companies  had 
to  take  in  order  to  enable  them  to  do 
business  in  Germany.  The  other  bonds 
sold  here  were  taken  by  alien  laborers 
temporarily  residing  in  the  United 
States.  Besides  all  this,  the  bare  fact 
that  in  every  year  since  1899  we  have 
borrowed  such  large  sums  abroad  is 
proof  positive  that  we  had  no  surplus 
of  real  American  capital  to  invest  in 
low-priced  foreign  bonds.  Therefore  it 
must  have  been  foreign  capital  that 
Morgan  bought  them  with. 

A  word  of  explanation  of  all  this 
borrowing.  Before  the  panic  of  1907, 
the  current  Wall  Street  theory  was  that 
the  big  financiers  were  borrowing 
abroad  to  carry  on  certain  speculations. 
But  this  explains  only  a  very  small 
part  of  it.  The  bulk  of  the  borrowing 
has  been  necessary  to  stave  off  gold  ex- 
ports in  settlement  of  our  annual  for- 
eign debts  for  interest  due,  immigrants' 
hoards,  tourists'  expenses,  and  ocean 
freights.  In  1902  Frank  A.  Vanderlip, 
then  vice  president  of  the  National 
City  Bank,  placed  these  debts  at  $250,- 
000,000.  With  trade  balances  of  $500,- 
000,000  this  should  have  left  us  a  yearly 
surplus  of  $250,000,000.  It  was  this 
alleged  surplus  that  Morgan  was  sup- 
posed to  be  using  in  his  numerous  ven- 
tures. But  financial  experts  have  had 
their  eyes  opened  since  1902,  and  the 


estimate  of  these  debts  has  been  succes- 
sively raised  from  about  $500,000,000  in 
1908  to  over  $900,000,000  in  1910.  This 
highest  estimate  was  put  forth  by  Jos. 
T.  Talbert,  now  vice  president  of  the 
National  City  Bank  in  his  address  at 
the  Texas  Bankers'  Convention  (May, 
1910). 

According  to  this  showing,  so  far 
from  having  a  surplus  of  $250,000,000, 
we  have  been  piling  up  a  huge  deficit 
ever  year;  and  it  is  to  avert  gold  ex- 
ports in  settlement  of  this  deficit  that 
we  have  been  doing  nearly  all  this  bor- 
rowing since  1899. 

We  had  to  do  more  of  this  left- 
handed  buisness  in  1910  than  in  any 
former  year.  This  was  chiefly  because 
of  the  great  falling  off  of  our  trade 
balance  to  $187,000,000,  the  lowest  since 
1896,  and  $479,000,000  smaller  than  our 
balance  of  1908. 

And  yet  at  this  very  time  when  our 
money  situation  was  so  serious,  the 
Morgan  subscription  to  the  Chinese 
loan  was  loudly  paraded  as  another  con- 
quest of  American  capital.  It  seems 
that  this  subscription  was  rejected  at 
first,  but  our  Government  was  appealed 
to  and  made  to  believe  that  here  was  a 
chance  to  make  the  entering  wedge.  So 
Secretary  Knox,  having  firm  belief  in 
our  financial  resources,  boldly  an- 
nounces his  policy  to  be  to  "plant  the 
American  dollar  in  the  Orient,  with  the 
American  man  behind  it,  and  the  Amer- 
ican Government  behind  both."  His 
frequent  reference  during  the  negotia- 
tions to  ''American  bankers,"  "Ameri- 
can capital,"  and  "American  syndi- 
cates" leaves  no  room  for  doubt  that  he 
believed  that  Morgan  was  putting  the 
money  of  real  American  investors  into 
the  loan. 

Nov/,  in  the  first  place,  a  glance  at 
the  names  of  those  who  w^ere  reported 
as  conducting  the  negotiations  for  the 
American  syndicate  should  have  opened 
his  eyes.  Here  they  are:  Henry  P. 
Davison,  partner  of  Morgan;  E.  C. 
Genfell,  London  partner    of    Morgan, 
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and  a  director  in  the  Bank  of  England 
(a  position  which  he  could  not  hold 
unless  he  was  an  English  banker)  ;  Her- 
man Harges,  Jr.,  of  Morgan  &  Harges, 
Paris ;  W.  D.  Straight,  partner  of  Mor- 
gan; and  Paul  M.  Warburg,  of  Kuhn, 
Loeb  &  Co.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  not 
one  of  these  men  ever  put  51  per  cent 
of  real  American  capital  into  any  of 
the  transactions  which  they  financed. 

Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.,  Warburg's  firm, 
is,  next  to  Morgan's,  the  largest  foreign 
banking  concern  in  the  United  States. 
They  are  connected  with  the  Deutsche 
Bank  of  Berlin  and  other  financial  in- 
stitutions abroad. 

Furthermore,  the  money  situation  as 
revealed  in  the  market  reports  during 
the  year  that  the  loan  was  being  dis- 
cussed, affords  a  pretty  clear  under- 
standing as  to  who  put  up  the  money. 
On  August  14,  1909,  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  placed  our  borrowings 
from  London  alone  at  $400,000,000. 
Sejitember  17th  this  paper  said :  "On  a 
scale  never  before  practised,  large  stock 
exchange  houses  have  this  year  bor- 
rowed abroad."  October  16th  the  Posfs 
London  correspondent  reports  that 
"The  view  is  expressed  on  all  sides  that 
your  debt  to  Europe  on  finance  bills  is 
as  great  as  it  was  in  1907,  if  not  ac- 
tually greater." 

What  made  matters  so  much  worse  in 
the  early  part  of  1910  was  that  our 
bankers  had  to  take  up  $300,000,000 
worth  of  short-term  notes  sold  abroad 
in  1907.  It  was  hoped  that  1910  would 
find  us  able  to  pay  them  off  with  our 
merchandise  exports.  But  the  decline 
in  these  exports  to  the  lowest  in  four- 
teen years  found  us  worse  off  than  ever 
before.  We  had  to  get  the  notes  re- 
ncAved.  The  National  City  Bank  Bul- 
letin (March  11)  placed  our  borrow- 
ings in  the  previous  eight  weeks  at  from 
$150,000,000  to  $250,000,000. 

A  peculiar  feature  of  this  business  in 
1910  is  that  about  every  one  admits 
that  it  was  mainly  to  check  gold  exports 
in  settlement  of  these   foreign   debts; 


whereas  formerly  Wall  Street  writers 
insisted  that  it  was  to  help  certain  big 
bankers  to  carry  on  their  huge  schemes^ 
etc.,  etc.     These  items  explain  enough: 

"Your  market  is  meantime  making  vig- 
orous efforts  to  avert  gold  exports  by  sell- 
ing short  term  notes,  shares  and  bonds  in 
this  market."  (Post's  London  Cor.,  March 
5,  1910.) 

"Only  the  buying  of  American  securities 
by  foreign  investors  has  prevented  the 
diversion  of  gold  from  this  country." 
(Brooklyn  Eagle,  March  20.) 

Referring  to  certain  features  of  the 
Morgan  combines,  Frederick  Boyd 
Stevenson  makes  this  statement : 

"It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the 
whole  tendency  of  the  system  is  concen- 
tration. The  great  central  power  of  this 
concentration  is  the  bank." 

In  this  attempt  to  trace  the  growth  of 
the  combination,  Mr,  Stevenson,  like 
every  other  Morgan  biographer,  en- 
tirely overlooks  the  chief  factor  in  the 
matter;  namely,  the  origin  of  the  re- 
sources of  this  bank  which  finances  all 
the  various  deals.  He  leaves  it  to  be 
inferred  that  these  resources  are  furn- 
ished by  American  capitalists.  Such  an 
inference  might  have  seemed  reasonable 
a  few  years  ago,  when  Wall  Street  ex- 
perts etsimated  our  annual  foreign 
debts  at  only  $250,000,000,  leaving  us  a 
surplus  of  that  amount  from  our  for- 
eign trade  balances,  which  were  then 
averaging  $500,000,000  a  year.  But 
now  that  it  is  openly  admitted  by  high 
financial  authorities  that  these  foreign 
debts  approximate  $900,000,000,  and 
that  we  have  in  consequence  been  run- 
ning into  debt  to  foreigners  at  the  rate 
or  from  $200,000,000  to  $700,000,000 
every  }'ear,  it  is  very  evident  that  the 
resources  of  this  bank  were  not  furn- 
ished by  American  capitalists.  They 
were  furnished  by  foreign  capitalists 
who  got  them  in  part  settlement  of 
these  foreign  debts. 

Last  year,  as  already  noted,  the  great 
falling  off  in  our  favorable  trade  bal- 
ance to  $187,000,000  left  us  over  $700,- 
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000,000  short  of  meeting  these  debts.  "Mr.  Morgan,  by  his  recent  merger,  has 
This  means  that  that  amount  of  our  accordingly  placed  himself  at  the  head  of 
gold  passed  over  to  the  control  of  for-  *^^  f neatest  power  in  control  of  all  the 
oirr,.  oo,.;fnl,-..f.  ^  •  +1  ^1  ^^^^^  powers  of  wealth.  It  was  said  a  few 
eign  capitalists  during  these  twelve  years  ago  that  eight  men  virtually  con- 
months;  $100,000,000  of  this  amount  trolled  the  bulk  of  the  banking  resources 
was  exported  to  Europe  when  it  was  of  cash  and  credit  in  the  country.  Today 
due,  and  the  remaining  $600,000,000  was  °?®  ^^^  ,f  ^^^^  getting  that  power  into 
reloaned  here;  or  rather,  we  borrowed  ^'^  ^^°<^s." 

it  to  prevent  the  export  of  that  much  This  is  a  sufficiently  impressive  state- 
more  gold.  Ultimately,  this  huge  sum  ment  as  it  stands.  But  it  would  be  much 
will  be  permanently  invested  in  rail-  more  impressive  if  it  included  recog- 
road  and  industrial  securities,  in  mines  nition  of  the  fact  that  behind  this  "one 
and  mining  lands,  and  in  stocks  of  man"  there  looms  up  the  portentous 
banks,  trust,  and  insurance  companies,  figure  of  J.  Bull,  Capitalist. 

Here,  then,  is  the  origin  of  the  re-  It  is  this  individual  who,  by  right  of 
sources  of  this  bank,  Avhich  Mr.  Steven-  purchase,   has   "placed   himself  at  the 
son  says  is  "the  great  central  power  of  head  of  the  greatest  power  in  control  of 
this  concentration."     Practically  every  all  the  great  poAvers  of  wealth  in    the 
dollar  in  its  vaults  has  been  received  in  country."     It  is  this  individual   who, 
settlement  of  these  foreign  debts.  by  right  of  purchase,  has  become   the 
It  is  not  to  be  understood  that  Mor-  coal  king,  the  steel  king,  the  railroad 
gan  represents  all  of  the  foreign  capital  king,  and  the  money  king  of  the  Unitea 
which  is  invested  in  this  market.     Of  States.     J.   P.   Morgan   is  merely   his 
the  $10,000,000,000  under  his  control,  it  buyer  and  representative, 
is  safe  to  say  that  from  60  to  70  per  Morgan's  eulogists  are  fond  of  tell- 
cent  belongs  to  foreign,  mostly  British,  ing  us  that  he  is  a  national  product  of 
investors;   while  the  balance  may  be-  this  new  age  of  evolution  and  progress; 
long  to  American  investors.    But  there  and  that  his  great  business  genius  and 
is  also  a  great  deal  of  other  foreign  financial  operations  are  the  most  potent 
capital,   Dutch,   German,   French    and  factors  in  promoting  further  progress 
Canadian,  that  is  more  or  less  under  the  and  higher  development, 
control  of  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.,  Speyer  &  Bosh  !    He  is  largely  the  natural  pro- 
Co.,  J.  &  W.  Seligman,  August  Belmont  duct  of  causes  that  are  as  old  as  the 
and  other  foreign  bankers  in  New  York,  hills.    But  these  causes  never  yet  made 
Nevertheless,  Morgan  always  seems   to  for  progress  or  higher  development, 
have  the  greatest  command   of  ready  Let  any  money  lender  go  into  a  com- 
cash.      When   the   supply   in   his   own  munity    where,    from   government   ex- 
bank  gives  out,  he  can  draw  more  from  actions,  crop   failures,  or  general    ex- 
England,  and  when  that  gives  out,  as  travagance,  the  people  are  always  run- 
it   did   in   1907,   he   can,   through    his  ning  behind,  so  that  they  have  to  pawn 
British  partners,  command  gold  from  their  belongings  to  this  money  lender 
France  and  other  countries.  to  make  ends  meet,  and  it  is  only  a 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  big  pro-  question  of  time    when    he    will    own 
moter  has  come  to  be  known  as  a  power  everything  in  sight, 
in  the  international  money  market.    At  Now,  the  evolution  of  Morgan  from 
the  same  time,  by  his  extensive  pur-  an  ordinary  promoting  banker  to    the 
chases  of  stock  of  banks,  trust,  and  in-  world's  greatest  financier  results  from 
surance  companies,  he  is  still  more  pow-  precisely  the  same  causes.     His  rise  is 
erful  in  the  home  money  market.     He  the  rise  of  the  money  "shark"  pure  and 
is  Boss  here ;  and  his  grip  seems  to  be  simple.    Through  the  folly  and  extrav- 
growing  stronger  all  the  time.    On  this  agance  of  its  people,  this  country  has 
point  Mr,  Stevenson  further  sajrs:  been  running  behind  to  the  extent  of 
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hundreds  of  millions  every  year;  and, 
as  already  explained,  Morgan  and  other 
foreign  bankers  sold  or  pawned  all 
these  securities  abroad  in  order  to  avert 
gold  exports  in  settlement  of  the  deficit. 
Last  (fiscal)  year  we  ran  behind  $700,- 
000,000.  This  means  that  in  one  year 
foreign  money  lenders  enlarged  their 
grip  on  our  railroads,  industrial  plants 
and  banks  by  $700,000,000.  And  our 
great  financier  was,  as  usual,  one  of  the 
chief  go-betweens  in  the  deals. 

Eeferring  to  the  economic  effect  of 
Morgan's  acquisitions,  Frederick  Boyd 
Stevenson  says: 

"That,  upon  unprejudiced  analysis,  it 
can  be  shown  he  has  been  of  inestimable 
benefit  to  the  financial  development  of  his 
country,  there  is  no  doubt.  As  the  lead- 
ing exponent  of  concentration  of  capital, 
he  stands  out  as  a  historic  character  in  an 
economic  evolution  of  tremendous  power. 
Nearly  all  economists  admit  that  this  evo- 
lution has  developed  more  wealth  in 
America  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century 
than  in  the  preceding  years  since  Colum- 
bus first  put  foot  on  our  soil." 

More  bosh !  Does  anybody  believe 
that  by  thus  handing  over  to  the  con- 
trol of  other  countries  a  good  part  of 
this  $700,000,000  worth  of  our  prop- 


erties last  year  Morgan  was  of  inestim- 
able benefit  to  the  financial  development 
of  this  country?  Is  the  prodigal  bene- 
fitted by  handing  over  his  property  to 
money  "sharks"  year  after  year  in  set- 
tlement of  his  debts? 

It  is  not,  however,  the  economics  of 
Mr.  Morgan  that  I  am  discussing — only 
the  facts.  The  fact  that  most  of  the 
wealth  he  controls  really  belongs  to 
foreigners;  and  that  this  concentration 
of  wealth  in  his  hands  is  the  result  of 
these  annual  foreign  debts. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  here  that  alien 
ownership  on  so  vast  a  scale  is  not  tol- 
erated by  other  countries.  No  other 
country  of  first  rate  importance  allows 
its  great  lines  of  transportation,  its 
largest  industrial  plants  for  the  pro- 
duction of  military  supplies,  or  its 
largest  banks,  to  be  owned  by  aliens. 

Perhaps  when  the  American  people 
come  to  understand  the  real  significance 
of  Mr.  Morgan — what  this  concentra- 
tion of  American  resources  under  his 
control  means — they  may  conclude  that 
the  doctrine  of  laissez-faire  has  its  limi- 
tations, and  that  there  are  some  old 
country  precedents  that  are  worth  fol- 
lowing. 


^ 
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Magic  Moonlight 


Roy  Temple  House 


A  ray  of  moonligfit  on  my  pillow  lies, 

And  sweetly  gliding  through  the  evening  gloom. 
Gomes  like  a  loving  hand  to  still  the  sighs 

cHnd  calm  the  sobs  that  troubled  the  dark  room. 

The  world  without  is  silent  as  the  tomb, 
But  the  dim  portraits  open  friendly  eyes, 

efind  long-dead  wishes  breathe  a  new  perfume,- 
cH  ray  of  moonlight  on  my  pillow  lies. 


Church  Union 

John  Potts 

THE  progress  of  a  nation  depends  Old  Lim  Jucklin,  who  said  he  "believed 
largely  upon  its  material  pros-  her  from  kivver  to  kivver."  It  has  been 
perity;  its  happiness,  upon  its  said  that  in  the  sixteenth  century  part 
religion  and  education.  What  is  true  of  the  religious  world  gave  up  an  in- 
of  the  nation  is  true  of  its  individuals,  fallible  pope  and  took  instead  an  in- 
Primarily,  it  is  the  purpose  of  a  civil-  fallible  book  as  a  religious  guide,  anu 
ized  nation  to  encourage  the  develop-  even  now  many  men  and  women  who 
ment  of  these  three  necessities  of  life,  have  not  had  the  advantages  of  higher 
for  a  person  who  does  not  desire  some  education  feel  a  dependency  in  religious 
one  or  all  of  the  three  is  rarely  met.  matters,  hence  it  is  a  comfort  to  them 
This  is  an  age  of  materialism — likewise  to  have  something  upon  which  to  de- 
an age  of  education-.  Religion  alone  pend.  Some  take  a  priest,  some,  a 
struggles — not  for  existence,  but  for  an  book.  However,  education  is  so  gen- 
opportunity  to  grow  and  manifest  eral  that  religious  props  are  not  as  es- 
itself.  sential  as  formerly — indeed,  great  num- 

Each  thinking  man  has,  or  thinks  he  bers  of  men  and  women  give  both   the 

has,  a  reason  for  the  apathy  commonly  Bible     and     priesthood     their     proper 

felt   and   expressed   toward   organized  values,  while  a  few  are  prone  to  under- 

religion.     The  fault  of  this  apathy   is  value    each.     When    an    institution    Is 

almost  always  objective  and  rarely  is  it  given  its  proper  value,  men  agree;    if 

subjective.  The  individual  seldom  takes  given  an  improper  value,  they  disagree 

any  bjame  upon  himself.    It  is  the  fault  — sometimes  with  violence.    If  opinions 

of  his  church — or  more  especially,   the  be  solicited  on  the  merits  of  the  Golden 

fault  of  somebody's  else  church.  Rule  from  a  Baptist,  a  Unitarian,    an 

Men  who  are  taking  an  interest    in  Episcopalian,  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  a 

religious  work  are  coming  to  believe  Presbyterian,  the  opinions  will  not  vary 

there  is    a    great   loss   of   energy    and  greatly.    Ask  them  who  Jesus  was,  and 

money  and  that  religious  effort  is  dis-  opinions  will  vary;    ask  them  what   a 

sipated  because  of  there  being  too  many  Christian  is,  and  each  will  give  a  differ- 

creeds  and  cults,  all  of  which  call  for  ent  answer. 

separate  church  buildings  and  leaders.  The  religious  belief  of  every  person 

Of  this  there  can  be  no  doubt,  especially  is  the  result  of  two  things — his  educa- 

in  country  towns.  tion  and  his  experience.     That   is   the 

The  past  few   months   has   seen   re-  reason  Murphy  is  a  Roman  Catholic, 

newed  interest  in  the  subject  of  church  Campbell  a  Presbyterian,  and  Jones  a 

union.    The  General  Convention  of  the  Methodist.    It  is  obvious  that  inasmuch 

Protestant  Episcopal  church,  while   in  as  no  two  persons  have  the  same  educa- 

session  in    Cincinnati    during  October,  tion  and  experience,  they  cannot  have 

again  took  the  initiative  steps  in  calling  the     same     definite     dogmatic    belief, 

together  a  conference  of  all  the  Chris-  though  there  may  be  sufficient  likemind- 

tian  cults   for   a   discussion   of  church  edness  to  enable  them  to  feel  at  ease  in 

unit.     The  time  is  now  opportune  for  the  same  church. 

advancement  and    closer    union.     Men  If  there  is  to  be  church  union,   there 

and  women  are  giving  up  fanatical  ad-  must  first  be  a  campaign  of  education, 

herence  to  theological  dogmas.      Time  The  laity  and  clergy  alike  must  be  able 

was  when  most  Protestants  looked  upon  to  see  not  only  the  good  features  in 

the  Bible  as  did  Opie  Read's  character,  other  cults,  but  the  bad  features  in  their 
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own.  When  the  matter  is  discussel  in 
convention,  through  the  press  and  else- 
where, the  i^atronizing  "come-iinto-me" 
attitude  must  be  set  aside  and  a  real 
"Let's-get-together"  spirit  adopted  in- 
stead. 

The  Christian  cults  may  be  classified 
as  emotional,  rational  and  ritualistic 
and  though  no  cult  is  entirel}^  emo- 
tional, rational  or  ritualistic  yet  because 
of  their  predominating  features,  they 
may  be  so  classified.  All  three  features 
are  found  in  each  cult,  but  one  feature 
will  be  emphasized,  as  one  of  them  is 
now  emphasized  in  each  person's  re- 
ligious life, 

Kitualism  is  an  aesthetic  fact  and  a 
thing  of  considerable  importance, 
whether  used  in  church  or  lodge.  Be- 
cause of  the  numerous  fraternities  now 
extant,  the  public  has  been  educated  in 
matters  of  ritual  to  a  degree  that  was 
unheard  of  fifty  years  ago.  One  of  the 
most  important  religious  facts  that  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  church  uses  is  its 
ritual,  and  if  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
church  has  anything  of  value  to  offer 
in  church  union,  that  other  Protestant 
churches  have  not,  it  is  ritualism.  From 
some  of  her  pulpits  and  through  some 
of  her  periodicals  she  magnifies  the 
value  of  her  Apostolic  Succession,  but 
while  most  of  us  within  her  fold  ac- 
knowledge an  element  of  truth  in  her 
historic  episcopate,  we  admit  it  takes  a 
strenuous  stretch  of  imagination  to  see 
any  good  in  it. 


Emotion  is  almost  universal  in  the 
religious  life  of  men.  A  study  of  de- 
nominational growth  shows  that  those 
denominations  which  deal  largely  with 
emotions  have  made  the  most  rapid 
growth,  Methodism  in  America  has 
in  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  years 
made  six  times  the  growth  that  the 
Episcopal  church  has  in  three  hundred 
years  and  the  quality  produced  is 
equally  as  good.  The  church  militant 
needs  emotionalism,  enthusiasm — Meth- 
odism. 

And  rationalism  must  control.  It  is 
the  check  that  prevents  extremes  and  is 
the  foundation  upon  which  religious 
activity  is  built.  Without  it  many  men 
and  women  will  continue  to  ignore  the 
church's  efforts  and  Christianity  will 
lose  the  good  influence  of  thousands  of 
Nature's  brightest  and  best.  With  it 
the  vision  is  clearer  and  we  see  union, 
strength,  and  harmony.  Phillips 
Brooks,  Moody  and  Theodore  Parker 
are  but  three  different  rays  from  the 
same  light.  Each  illuminates  the  dark 
places  in  our  progress:  each  one  leads 
us  to  the  same  goal. 

Bigotry  and  narrowness  and  section- 
alism are  the  result  of  ignorance  of 
spiritual  growth.  Each  spiritual  or- 
ganism needs  its  own  particular  kind 
of  spiritual  food  and  to  force  upon  any 
one  the  wrong  kind  of  spiritual  food 
will  necessarily  prevent  his  religious 
growth,  or,  perhaps  what  is  worse,  turn 
him  against  organized  religious  ac- 
tivity. 


How  Small=Pox  Was  Banished  From  Leicester 


J.  W.  Hodge 

(In  Twentieth  Century  Magazine  for  January) 


A  STEREOTYPED  assertion  which 
is  in  frequent  requisition  with 
doctors  addicted  to  the  vaccine 
practice  and  its  emoluments  is  that 
"vaccination  prevents  small-pox;  noth- 
ing else  does."  In  the  following  pages 
I  propose  to  prove  that  both  these  as- 
sertions falsify  the  facts. 

The  assertion  that  vaccination  pre- 
vents small-pox  is  an  assumption ;  that 
small-pox  has  been  prevented  without 
resort  to  vaccination  is  a  fact.  That 
small-pox  can  be  readily  and  effectively 
controlled  and  its  spread  in  a  populous 
municipality  prevented  without  re- 
course to  "preventive"  vaccination  has 
been  clearly  and  repeatedly  demons- 
trated on  a  large  scale  for  a  long  period 
of  time  in  the  town  of  Leicester,  Eng- 
land. ' 
The  big  manufacturing  town  of 
Leicester,  with  her  resident  population 
of  250,000  denizens,  affords  most  con- 
clusive proof  of  the  utter  uselessness 
and  the  actual  perniciousness  of  so- 
called  "protective"  vaccination. 

The  experience  of  Leicester  has  fur- 
nished evidence  so  convincing  and  so 
conclusive  against  vaccination  that  vac- 
cinating doctors,  health  board  officials 
and  vaccine  manufacturers  carefully 
avoid  dealing  with  it  except  to 
prophesy  evils  for  Leicester  which  have 
never  come  to  pass. 

Before  me  are  the  official  government 
records  of  this  big  manufacturing  town, 
which  show  that  from  1853  down  to  the 
year  1872,  Leicester  was  one  of  the  most 
completely  vaccinated  town's  in  the 
British  Kingdom,  the  number  of  vac- 
cinations, owing  to  the  alarm  that  se- 
vere epidemics  of  small-pox,  having 
several  times  exceeded  the  number  of 
recorded  births.  During  the  years  which 
immediately  preceded  the  year  1871, 
ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  births    in 


Leicester  were  officially  recorded  as 
having  been  satisfactorily  vaccinated. 
Yet  in  1871,  when  at  the  very  height  of 
her  good  vaccination  record,  Leicester 
was  attacked  by  an  extremely  severe 
epidemic  of  small-pox,  the  deaths  from 
this  disease  during  that  year  number- 
ing more  than  3,500  per  million  of  pop- 
ulation, or  about  a  thousand  per  mil- 
lion more  than  the  small-pox  mortality 
in  unsanitary  London  during  the  same 
epidemic.  If  ever  a  crucial  test-experi- 
ment existed  it  was  that  of  Leicester,  in 
which  an  almost  completely  vaccinated 
community  sucered  far  more  from 
small-pox  than  did  poorly  vaccinated 
and  terribly  unsanitary  London  with 
her  crowded  slum  population. 

The  fearful  mortality  from  small-pox 
in  completely    vaccinated  and  presum- 
ably well  "protected"  Leicester  during 
the  years  1871-2  had  the  effect  of  de- 
stroying the  people's  faith  in  "protec- 
tive" vaccination.    The  result  was  that 
poor  and  rich  alike,  the  toilers,  the  aris- 
tocrats and   the   municipal  authorities, 
began   to  refuse   vaccination  for  their 
children  and  themselves.     This  refusal 
continued  until  1890,  when,  instead  of 
ninety-five   per  cent,    the    vaccination 
reached  only  about  five  per  cent  of  the 
total  births.  As  evidence  of  the  rapidity 
with  Avhioh  vaccination  fell  off,  it  may 
be  stated  that  of  the  children  born  in 
Leicester  during  the  eight  years  ending 
in  1895,  only  three  per  cent  were  vac- 
cinated,   as    is    shown    by  the    official 
records.     As  this  ominous  decrease  of 
vaccination  went  steadily  on  despite  the 
compulsory  vaccination  acts,    the   pro- 
vaccinists  gravely  prophesied  again  and 
again  that  once    small-pox    contagion 
gained   entrance   to   this   un vaccinated 
municipality  with  its  great    mass    of 
"highly     inflammable     material,"     the 
"dread  disease"  would  spread  through 
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the  town  like  wild-fire  on  a  prairie  and 
would  surely  "decimate"  the  popula- 
tion. But  alas  for  medical  prescience 
and  professional  wisdom.  The  dire  pre- 
dictions of  the  boomers  of  Dr.  Jenner's 
quack  nostrum  failed  of  fulfillment. 

Small-pox  has  been  introduced  into 
unvaccinated  Leicester  again  and  again, 
but  it  has  never  spread  beyond  a  few 
mild  cases,  and  from  the  day  she  aban- 
doned vaccination  to  this,  no  other 
town  in  the  British  Kingdom,  of  ap- 
proximately equal  population,  has  had 
so  low  a  mortality  from  small-pox  as 
has  this  almost  completely  unvaccinated 
and,  as  the  pollutionists  contend,  "un- 
protected" population.  From  the  time 
at  which  vaccination  was  first  aband- 
oned to  the  present,  the  annual  death- 
rate  from  all  causes  in  Leicester  has 
fallen  from  about  twenty  per  thousand 
in  the  five  years  ending  in  1875,  to 
about  fourteen  per  thousand  in  the  five 
year  sending  in  1906. 

The  official  Report  on  the  Health  of 
Leicester  for  1909  gives  the  general 
death-rate  for  that  year  as  12.9. 

The  very  high  standard  of  public 
health  attained  by  unvaccinated  Leices- 
ter since  her  "declaration  of  independ- 
ence," and  the  failure  of  small-pox 
when  introduced  into  the  borough  by 
unvaccinated  tramps  to  make  any  seri- 
ous headway  among  the  unvaccinated 
denizens,  together  with  the  extreme 
mildness  of  the  few  cases  of  small-pox 
which  did  occur  among  the  unvaccin- 
ated, proved  to  a  demonstration  the 
utter  uselessness  of  vaccination  as  a 
preventive  of  small-pox. 

Although,  as  heretofore  stated,  it  has 
been  for  many  years  predicted  by  the 
vaccine  hypothesists  that  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  case  or  two  of  small-pox  into 
unvaccinated  Leicester  would  operate 
like  "a  spark  in  a  powder  magazine" 
and  an  overwhelming  calamity  would 
be  the  inevitable  result,  experience  has 
completely  falsified  all  these  ominous 
predictions  and  entirely  upset  the  Jen- 
nerian  theory  that  small-pox  is  espec- 


ially dangerous  to  the  unvaccinated. 
Surely  the  experience  of  unvaccinated 
Leicester  has  clearly  demonstrated  that 
vaccination,  if  it  does  anything  at  all, 
increases  liability  to  small-pox  and  ren- 
ders it  nearer  fatal,  and  that  the  only 
effective  plan  by  which  to  abolish  the 
"dread  disease"  (small-pox)  from  a 
municipality  is  to  do  as  Leicester  did; 
that  is,  abandon  vaccination  and  devote 
attention  and  energy  to  sanitation  and 
to  the  isolation  of  such  few  cases  of 
small-pox  as  are  wont  to  occur  in  the 
absence  of  "preventive"  vaccination. 
The  happy  experience  of  this  great  and 
populous  borough  in  its  dealings  with 
small-pox  during  the  past  thirty-eight 
years  should  be  all-sufficient  to  carry 
the  conviction  to  any  logical  and  un- 
biassed mind  that  "preventive"  vaccina- 
tion is  an  absurd,  senseless,  futile  and 
pernicious  process.  Yet,  strange  to  tell, 
this  wonderfully  clear  and  conclusive 
test  experiment,  which  proved  beyond 
peradventure  the  utter  uselessness  and 
worse  than  uselessness  of  vaccine  inocu- 
lation as  a  prophylactic  measure  against 
small-pox  infection,  goes  unheeded  and 
ignored  by  the  self-serving  partisans  of 
the  Jennerian  doctrine,  who  as  a  class 
seem  to  be  either  phenomenally  stupid 
and  grossly  ignorant,  or  else  wilfully 
blind  to  the  true  history  of  the  effects 
of  vaccination.  Any  doctor  addicted  to 
the  vaccine  practice  who  has  not  studied 
these  decisive  statistics  on  this  subject 
of  vital  importance  to  the  whole  human 
race  is  guilty  of  culpable  negligence  and 
is  not  entitled  to  hold  an  opinion  on  the 
subject  of  vaccination.  Any  candidate 
for  election  to  a  state  legislature  who 
has  not  devoted  the  necessary  time  re- 
quired for  the  careful  study  of  the  cases 
of  Leicester  and  Japan,  but  is  ready  to 
vote  for  coercive  legislation  for  the  en- 
forcement of  this  disease-transmitting 
practice  upon  those  who  know  infinitely 
more  of  the  question  than  he  does,  is  an 
incompetent,  utterly  unworthy  the  sup- 
port of  any  intelligent,  self-respecting 
constituency.     Regrettable  as  it  is  to 
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have  to  say  it,  there  have  been  many 
such  candidates  elected  to  our  State  leg- 
islatures. 

C.  K.  Millard,  M.  D.,  Medical  Officer 
of  Health  for  Leicester,  who  is  an 
avowed  adherent  of  the  Jennerian  doc- 
trine, read  a  paper  on  "The  Leicester 
Method  of  Dealing  with  Small-pox" 
before  the  Incorporated  Society  of 
Medical  Officers  of  Health  on  March  10, 
1904.  From  Dr.  Millard's  paper,  which 
was  published  in  the  July,  1904,  num- 
ber of  PuUk  Health,  I  quote  the  fol- 
lowing extract : 

"The  people  of  Leicester,  by  abandoning 
compulsory  vaccination,  have  taken  the 
law  into  their  own  hands,  and  have  set 
expert  medical  opinion  at  defiance;  but 
that  is  no  reason  why  we  should  refuse  to 
study  their  experiment  and  learn  from  it 
all  we  can."* 

In  his  "Report  on  Small-pox  Epi- 
demic in  Leicester  in  1903,"  page  10, 
Dr.  Millard  says : 

"The  name  of  Leicester  has  come  to  be 
inseparably  connected  with  the  agitation 
against  compulsory  vaccination,  and  in  no 
other  large  town  have  the  vaccination  laws 
been  so  completely  set  at  defiance.  For 
the  last  twenty  years,  in  fact,  they  have 
been  practically  a  'dead  letter,'  all  at- 
tempts at  compulsion  having  been  openly 
abandoned.  Prior  to  that  period,  however, 
Leicester  ranked  as  a  well  vaccinated 
town." 

During  the  years  1872-1876,  when 
Leicester  was  a  well  vaccinated  town, 
the  general  average  death  rate  from  all 
causes  was  25.18.  The  population  of 
the  borough  at  that  time  was  less  than 
one  hundred  thousand.  During  the  last 
thirty-five  years  the  general  death  rate 
in  Leicester  has  steadily  decreased,  pari 
passu,  with  the  decrease  in  vaccination, 
until  at  the  time  of  the  Annual  Report 
for  1908  it  had  reached  the  phenome- 
nally low  figure  of  12.98,  while  in  1909 
it  had  fallen  to  12.90.  Leicester's  popu- 
lation in  1909  numbered  nearly  250,000. 

It  is  therefore  seen  that  well-vaccin- 

*Vide,  "Public  Health,"  July,  1904,  p.  627. 


ated  Leicester  of  1872-6  had  a  general 
death  rate  almost  double  that  of  unvac- 
cinated  Leicester  of  1909,  although  the 
population    had*  nearly    trebled    since 

1876. 

Since  vaccination  was  abandoned  in 
Leicester  the  infant  mortality  in  that 
borough  had  been  steadily  decreasing 
until  it  reached  in  1908  the  unprece- 
dentedly  Ioav  figure  of  129.7  per  thou- 
sand births. 

This  control  experiment  by  unvaccin- 
ated  Leicester,  a  town  which  has  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century  been  declared  by 
the  partisans  of  the  vaccine  nostrum 
to  be  "a  nidus  for  small-pox  to  settle  in 
and  propagate  itself,"  has  demonstrated 
beyond  cavil  that  vaccination  is  not  only 
Avholly  unnecessary  and  utterly  useless 
as  an  anti-variolous  measure,  but  also 
that  it  is  actually  pernicous  and  disas- 
trous in  its    effects    upon     the  public 
health.    Dr.  Millard  tells  us  that  "vac- 
cination reached     its     lowest  point  in 
Leicester  in  1895,  when  only  seventy- 
five  vaccinations  were  registered  out  of 
five  thousand  births,"    This  means  that 
only  fifteen  children  out  of  every  thou- 
sand born  in  Leicester  were  vaccinated. 
Dr.   Millard   says:     "The   last   census 
taken   showed    that    there    were    over 
eighty  thousand  unvaccinated  people  in 
Leicester,  consisting  principally  of  chil- 
dren and  young  adults."    In  accordance 
with  the  Jennerian  doctrine  that  the 
vaccinal  condition  of  a  community  is 
the  predominant  factor  in  determining 
the  incidence  of  small-pox  and  the  se- 
verity of  the  disease,  prophesies  have 
been  freely  and  confidently  made  as  to 
the     disastrous     consequences     which 
would  surely  and  speedily  follow    on 
what  the  late  Dr.  Ernest  Hart  called 
Leicester's  "gigantic  experiment." 

Retribution  in  the  shape  of  dire  epi- 
demic and  a  terrible  "massacre,"  espe- 
cially of  the  children,  has  been  repeat- 
edly and  blatantly  prognosticated  by 
the  wise-wigs  of  old  school  physic;  but 
up  to  the  present  time  these  grave  prog- 
nostications have  not  only  all  been  un- 
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fulfilled,  but  on  the  contrar}^  Leicester, 
since  having  thrown  off  the  cow-pox 
yoke,  has  enjoyed  a  phenomenal  im- 
munity from  small-pax  unequalled  and 
imapproached  by  any  well  vaccinated 
municipality  of  its  api:)roximate  size  in 
the  world. 

On  page  8  of  his  official  "Report  on 
the  Small-pox  Epidemic  of  Leicester  in 
1904,"  Dr.  Millard  says: 

"Probably  the  most  noteworthy  feature 
of  the  epidemic  was  the  very  mild  tpye  of 
the  disease  as  evidenced  by  its  remarkably 
low  fatality,  only  four  cases  proving  fatal, 
which  is  equivalent  to  a  fatality  on  321 
cases  of  only  1.24  per  cent.  Such  a  record 
is,  I  believe,  almost  unique.  However,  one 
of  the  four  fatal  cases  was  an  imported 
one — the  child  of  a  tramp— which  was  not 
infected  in  Leicester,  merely  happening  to 
sicken  with  the  disease  whilst  passing 
through  the  town.  Such  a  small  loss  of 
life,"  observes  Dr.  Millard,  "is  of  course 
very  satisfactory  and  is  all  the  more  re- 
markable as  occurring  in  Leicester,  where 
such  a  large  proportion  of  the  population 
is  unvaccinated." 

Think  of  a  case-fatality  from  epid- 
emic small-pox  of  less  than  one  per  cent 
in  a  populous  tow^n  which  had  repudi- 
ated Jenner's  quack-nostrum  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century  previously  and 
has  persistenly  rejected  it  ever  since ! 

A^Hien  the  small-pox  epidemic  of  1904 
struck  Leicester,  had  it  been  a  w^ell- 
vaccinated  borough  as  it  was  in  1871, 
when  ninety -five  per  cent  of  the  births 
were  cow-poxed,  what  high-sounding 
encomiums  would  have  been  lavished 
upon  the  memory  of  the  "immortal" 
Jenner  and  his  great  "life-saving  dis- 
covery." 

On  page  12  of  this  same  official  re- 
port, under  the  sub-caption  of  "School 
Infection,"  Dr.  Millard  says: 

"In  view  of  the  fact  that  over  eighty 
per  cent  (probably  nearly  ninety  per  cent) 
of  the  children  attending  the  public  ele- 
mentary schools  in  Leicester  have  never 
been  vaccinated,  and  that  school  attend- 
ance, as  is  well  known,  provides  very  fav- 
orable conditions  for  the  spread  of  infec- 
tion, it  was  certainly  to  have  been  ex- 
pected that  considerable  spread  of  the  dis- 


ease would  have  occurred  amongst  chil- 
dren infected  at  school.  Fortunately,  how- 
ever, such  was  not  the  case.  It  will  be 
recollected,"  adds  Dr.  Millard,  "that  in  the 
1903  epidemic  there  was  also  surprisingly 
little  infection  through  the  medium  of 
schools.  On  the  other  hand,  great  spread 
took  place  through  the  medium  of  slight 
cases  which  had  escaped  detection,  and 
such  cases  usually  occurred  in  vaccinated 
subjects." 

(The  black-faces  are  mine.) 

From  the  above  official  statement  of  a 
defender  of  vaccination  it  is  obvious 
that  the  vaccinated,  not  the  unvaccin- 
ate(U  constituted  the  real  element  of 
danger  in  the  spread  of  small-pox.  Here 
Ave  have  the  recorded  admission  of  an 
unflinching  defender  of  Jennerism  that 
vaccination  utterly  defeated  the  i3rin- 
cipal  object  it  had  intended  to  accom- 
plish, namely,  the  prevention  of  small- 
pox infection.  In  view  of  such  testi- 
mony as  this  from  the  pen  of  a  partisan 
of  vaccination,  what  respect  can  intelli- 
gent people  have  for  the  ignorant  and 
absurd  dictum  of  the  Jenner-bigots  that 
"an  unvaccinated  school  pui^il  is  a  focus 
of  infection  and  a  menace  to  the  public 
health?" 

These  experiences,  w^hich  are  about 
the  same  in  both  the  Leicester  epidemics 
which  occurred  long  after  vaccination 
had  been  abandoned,  conclusively  prove 
the  absurdity  of  the  pretense  than  "an 
unvaccinated  child  is  a  focus  of  infec- 
tion" or  "menace  to  the  community  in 
Avhich  he  resides."  That  vaccinated 
subjects  constituted  the  principal  ele- 
ment of  danger  and  were  the  real  foci 
of  infection  in  both  the  above-men- 
tioned epidemics  of  small-pox  is  thus 
frankh^  attested  by  a  staunch  advocate 
of  the  Jennerian  rite  in  his  official  re- 
ports as  Medical  Officer  of  Health  of 
Leicester. 

As  a  characteristic  specimen  of  the 
wild  and  haphazard  assertions  of  the 
medical  promoters  of  Jenner's  quack- 
nostrum,  I  present  the  following  ex- 
tract from  a    classical    work    entitled 
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Vital  /Statistics,  by  Chas.  Pearce,  M.  D.,  showing  no   scarring  whatever.      On    the 

M.  C.R.  S. :  whole,  therefore,  Leicester  is  certainly  to 

be  congratulated  on  having  once  again  es- 

"Sir  Duminie  Corrigan,  M.  D.,  when  act-  caped  so  lightly." 
ing  as  one  of  the  committee  in  1871,    on 

the  Vaccination  Act,  said:      'An  unvaccin-  y-           £  ^^^            xc-iii.                it 

ated    child   is   like   a   bag   of   gun-powder  ^"  ^'^^''^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^'^^  ^^^^  recorded 

which  might  blow  up  the  whole  school,  and  and  vouched  for  by  an  ardent  defender 

ought  not,  therefore,  to  be  admitted  to  a  of   vaccination,   Avhat   becomes    of  the 

school  unless  he  is  vaccinated.'  "  .  •                               i.-          .1     j.             •      .  • 

time-worn  assertion    that    vaccination, 

Bearing  in  mind  the  recorded  experi-  '''^'^"  ^^  ^^"^^  ^^  protect  from  small-pox, 

ence  of  the  eighty  thousand  unvaccin-  I'^nders  that  disease    milder  and    less 

ated  school  pupil's  in  Leicester  during  ^'^^''^  •  "^^^^ere  is  the  well-vaccinated  and 

the  small-pox  epidemic  of  1903-4,  what  re-vaccinated  population  in  the  world 

could  appear  more  monstrously  absurd  ^^^'^^  ^^^^  ^^^^*  ^^  ^  ^^^^  fatality   in    a 

than  the  above  quoted  quixotic  deliver-  variolous  epidemic  of  less  than  one  per 

ance  of  an  otherwise  presumably  sane  ^®^^'  which  was  the  rate  in  unvaccin- 

physician?     Dr.  Corrigan's  case  furn-  ^^^^  Leicester  in  1904,  a  municipality 

ishes  an  apt  illustration  of  the  peculiar  leaving  a  population  of  about  a  quarter 

state  of  mind  under  Avhich  the  victims  ^f    a    million  'i     Will    some    obliging 

of  the  Jeiinerian  delusion  are  laboring  apologist  for  vaccination  kindly  tell  us 

in  their  efforts    to    bolster    up  a    dis-  w\^at  it  was  that  made  small-pox    so 

credited  and  waning  cause.  mild  and  manageable  in  unvaccinated 

As  additional  proof  of  the  absurdity  Leicester?  Will  some  promoter  of  the 
of  the  claims  of  the  vaccine  theorists,  I  Jennerian  delusion  please  refer  us  to 
again  quote  from  Dr.  Millard's  Report  some  well  vaccinated  population  which 
(page  C)  the  following  extract:  "It  is  can  boast  of  a  small-pox  fatality  rate 
a  curious  coincidence  that  in  the  two  so  "astonishingly  small"  as  that  of  un- 
years,  1903  and  1904,  in  which  the  vaccinated  Leicester?  In  view  of  Lei- 
epidemic  occurred,  the  general  death-  cester's  experience,  what  becomes  of  the 
rate  of  Leicester  was  the  lowest  on  stock  argument  of  the  pro-vaccinists 
record."  Had  the  vaccine  bigots  been  that  vaccination  mitigates  small-pox? 
permitted  in  1903  and  1904  to  foist  Leicester's  experiment  flatly  belies 
their  disease-transmitting  imposture  every  claim  that  has  ever  been  trumped 
uj^on  the  peoj^le  of  Leicester,  who  can  up  for  vaccination  as  a  preventive  or  a 
believe  that  such  happy  results  as  were  mitigant  of  small-pox,  and  proves  be- 
achieved  Avithout  vaccination  could  yond  perad venture  that  the  vaccine 
have  been  possible  with  it  ?  practice  is  worse  than  useless  except  for 

On  page  19  of  his  official  Report  of  the  purpose  of  supplying  doctors^  fees 

the  1904  epidemic  in  Leicester  Dr.  Mil-  and    fuimishing    husiness    for    under- 

lard  tells  us :  takers. 

"The  loss  of  life  caused  by  the  epidemic  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^*  ^^'  Millard's  official  state- 
was  astonishingly  small.  There  were  only  ment  that  there  was  in  Leicester  "very 
four  deaths,   one  a  man  of  broken-down  little   permanent   disfigurement   or   in- 

IT^'i.'J''^ ^T  t"^^"^\  """^/^  '^^  ^^''  i"ry  produced  by  the  disease  in  those 

ter  was   a   baby   five   weeks  old,   and  one  ^     -^    ^               i  „       i         ,                     »     , 

was  the  child  of  a  tramp.  The  last  case  ^^^^  recovered,  what  becomes  of  the 
did  not  belong  to  Leicester,  and  was  not  stock  argument  of  the  apostles  of  Jen- 
infected  in  Leicester,  so  that  this  death  nerism  that  the  disappearance  of 
might  fairly  be  deducted.  There  was  also.  u  i  i  i  i  j!  »  .  .  • 
I  am  pleased  to  say,  very  little  disfigure^  "P«cked -marked  faces"  at  certain 
ment  or  injury  produced  by  the  disease  in  periods  of  time  was  the  result  of  pro- 
those  who  recovered,   the  great  majority  tective  vaccination  ?     If  pocked-marked 
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faces  after  epidemics  of  small-pox  in 
an  unvaccinated  population  are  so  rare 
as  Dr.  Millard  tells  us  they  have  been 
in  Leicester,  how  do  the  vaccine  theor- 
ists account  for  the  rarity  of  cases  of 
facial  blemish  in  the  absence  of  vac- 
cination? Had  vaccination  been  in 
vogue  in  Leicester  at  the  time  referred 
to,  it  would  have  been  credited  by  its 
shifty  advocates  with  the  mighty 
achievement  of  having  averted  the 
dreaded  facial  disfigurement  incident 
to  unmodified  small-pox. 

In  his  official  report  Dr.  Millard  fur- 
ther says: 

"Leicester,  as  we  have  seen,  is  a  notori- 
ously badly  vaccinated  community,  and 
probably  contains  a  larger  proportion  of 
unvaccinated  persons  than  any  other  large 
town."* 

In  referring  to  the  Leicester  epidemic 
of  1904,  Dr.  Millard  says : 

"The  money  cost  of  the  epidemic  to  the 
rates  was  probably  not  much  more  than 
would  have  to  be  spent  every  j-ear  if  vac- 
cination and  re-vaccination  were  system- 
atically carried  out  on  the  whole  healthy 
population." 

Such  a  damaging  admission,  coming 
from  the  mouth  of  a  medical  man 
pledged  to  vaccination  and  presiding 
over  the  health  department  of  a  popu- 
lous municipality  which  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago  discarded  vac- 
cination and  has  persistently  refused  it 
ever  since,  is  pretty  conclusive  testi- 
mony against  the  contention  of  his  fel- 
low-vaccinists  who  assume  that  the  pre- 
valence which  small-pox  would  attain 
in  the  absence  of  vaccination  would 
bring  to  them  far  greater  pecuniary 
profit  than  vaccination  does.  The  ex- 
perience of  unvaccinated  Leicester  flatly 
confutes  the  preposterous  claim  of  the 
disease-inoculators  that  health  can  be 
conserved  by  the  propagation  of  dis- 
ease. 

Dr.  Millard  tells  us  further  that  "in 
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Leicester  during  the  twenty-four  years 
that  notification  has  been  in  force,  the 
average  annual  number  of  small-pox 
cases  has  been  only  thirty-seven.  The 
average  number  of  children  born  an- 
nually has  been  five  thousand,  so  that 
(allowing  for  probable  deaths)  at  least 
eight  thousand  vaccinations  (including 
re-vaccinations)  would  have  to  be  per- 
formed each  year  to  prevent  thirtj- 
seven  cases  of  small-pox."  Even  if  vac- 
cination were  a  certain  preventive  of 
small-pox,  think  of  the  glaring  absurd- 
ity of  imposing  more  than  216  disease- 
i.mparting  operations  upon  healthy 
people  to  prevent  one  case  of  small- 
pox !  "N^Hiat  an  act  of  insanity  it  would 
be  to  implant  the  infective  products  of 
undefined  disease  into  the  bodies  of 
eight  thousand  healthy  children  in 
order  to  prevent  the  possible  develop- 
ment of  a  very  few  mild  cases  of  small- 
pox !  Could  absurdity  go  further  than 
this? 

Last  year  I  received  from  Dr.  Mil- 
lard, Medical  Officer  of  Health  for 
Leicester,  a  copy  of  his  then  last 
(1908)  Official  Keport.  In  prefacing 
this  report  Dr.  Millard  says: 

"The  retrospect  is  on  the  whole  a  sat- 
isfactory one,  the  death  rate  being  only 
12.98  per  thousand.  A  comparison  with 
other  great  centers  of  population  continues 
to  be  very  favorable  to  Leicester.  During 
the  ten  years  (1898-1907)  only  one  town 
in  the  kingdom  had  a  lower  average  death 
rate  than  Leicester." 

On  page  26  of  the  same  Official  Re- 
port, Dr.  Millard  tells  us  that  in  Leices- 
ter "compulsory  vaccination  has  prac- 
tically been  all  but  abolished"  and  that 
"there  has  in  1908  been  a  decrease  in 
the  number  of  vaccinations  as  compared 
with  previous  years."  He  remarks  that 
"during  the  year  (1908)  no  cases  of 
small-pox  have  occurred  in  Leicester." 

From  Dr.  C.  Killick  Millard,  who 
still  holds  the  position  of  Medical  Of- 
ficer of  Health  of  Leicester,  I  have  just 
received  his  last  report  upon  the  health 
of  Leicester  for  the  year  1909.    From 
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page  27  of  this  report  I  quote  the  fol- 
lowing extract : 

"The  disease  (small-pox)  did  not  appear 
in  Leicester  during  1905  and  it  is  now 
three  years  since  the  last  case  was  re- 
ported and  five  years  since  a  death  from 
small-pox  occurred  in  Leicester.  As  the 
experience  of  Leicester  during  the  epi- 
demics of  1903  and  1904  was  very  differ- 
ent from  what  had  been  expected  by  many 
people,  and  as  it  has  an  important  bearing 
upon  the  vexed  question  of  the  necessity  of 
compulsory  vaccination,  it  may  be  well  to 
quote  the  figures  of  the  epidemics.  In  the 
1903  epidemic  there  were  394  cases  of 
small-pox  with  21  deaths,  yielding  a  case 
mortality  of  1.3  er  cent.  In  the  1904 
epidemic  there  were  321  cases,  with  four 
deaths,  yielding  a  case  mortality  of  only 
1.2  per  cent.  Several  of  our  large  cities 
suffered  from  more  or  less  extensive  epi- 
demics about  this  period,  but  in  none 
other  was  there  such  a  low  case  mortality 
as  1.2  per  cent  recorded.  In  view  of  the 
large  proportion  of  unvaccinated  persons 
in  Leicester,  such  a  result  is  specially  re- 
markable." 

Thus  does  unvaccinated  Leicester 
continue  to  maintain  her  enviable  po- 
sition in  the  front  rank  as  one  of  the 
two  healthiest  great  manufacturing 
towns  of  the  British  possessions.  Since 
abandoning  the  Jennerian  rite,  Leices- 
ter has  uninterruptedly  enjoj^ed  greater 
immunity  from  small-pox  and  has  had 
a  lower  death-rate  therefrom  than  any 
well  vaccinated  great  center  of  popula- 
tion in  the  world  into  which  small-pox 
has  gained  admission.  The  experience 
of  unvaccinated  Leicester  is  an  eye- 
opener  to  the  people  and  an  eye-sore  to 
the  pro-vaccinists  the  world  over.  Here 
is  a  grat  manufacturing  town  having  a 
population  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion, which  has  demonstrated  by  a 
crucial  test  of  an  experience  extending 
over  a  period  of  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  century,  that  an  unvaccinated  popula- 
tion has  been  far  less  susceptible  to 
small-pox  and  far  less  afflicted  by  that 
disease  since  it  abandoned  vaccination 
than  it  was  at  a  time  when  ninety-five 
per  cent  of  its  births  were  vaccinated 
and  its  adult  population  well  re-vac- 


cinated. More  than  this,  Leicester's 
death  rate  from  all  causes  has  been 
greatly  reduced  since  vaccination  was 
abandoned.  If  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment it  be  conceded  that  vaccination  is 
capable  of  protecting  its  subjects  from 
small-pox  infection  for  a  period  of  a 
few  3^ears,  I  submit  to  any  intelligent, 
fair-minded  physician  that  "the  Leices- 
ter method  of  dealing  with  small-pox," 
a  method  in  which  notification,  isola- 
tion, quarantine,  disinfection  and  sani- 
tation are  the  keynotes,  having  proved 
itself  quite  sufficient  for  the  control  of 
epidemic  small-pox  without  resort  to 
general  vaccination,  is  a  far  more  ideal 
method  of  prophylaxis  and  one  infin- 
finitely  more  in  accord  with  the  recog- 
nized principles  of  preventive  medicine, 
hygiene  and  sanitary  science  than  the 
generally  practised  system  of  "stamp- 
ing out"  a  little  small-pox  by  "stamp- 
ing in"  a  great  deal  of  vaccinia. 

The  case  of  Leicester,  which  is  of 
world-wide  interest,  may  be  summar- 
ized as  follows: 

(1)  In  1872,  wdth  a  population  of  less 
than  100,000,  Leicester  had  several  thou- 
sand cases  of  small-pox,  346  of  which 
cases  resulted  fatally,  notwithstanding 
a  high  vaccinal  average  of  about  ninety- 
five  per  cent  of  the  total  births  for  the 
immediately  preceding  quinquennial 
period,  as  shown  by  the  official  records.. 

(2)  The  annual  average  death  rate  at 
that  period,  for  all  ages  and  from  all 
causes,  was  twenty-seven  per  thousand, 
and  from  the  seven  principal  infectious 
diseases  (including  small-pox)  was  over 
eight  thousand  per  million.  With  such 
overwhelming  proof  of  the  absolute 
uselessness  of  vaccine  inoculation  as  a 
prophylactic  measure  against  small- 
pox, vaccination  began  to  fall  into  dis- 
favor and  disuse  with  the  people  of 
Leicester. 

(3)  Concurrently  with  increasing 
vaccinal  default  and  the  carrying  out 
of  sanitary  measures,  the  general  death 
rate  in  Leicester  steadily  declined  and 
the  number  of  small-pox  cases  soon  be- 
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came  infinitesimally  small.  During  the 
last  few  years  the  general  death  rate 
has  averaged  about  14  per  thousand  per 
annum,  and  in  1005  was  only  13.4  per 
thousand,  Avhile  in  1908  it  was  only 
12.98  and  in  1909  only  12.90  per  thou- 
sand, so  that  Leicester,  from  having 
been  one  of  the  most  unhealthy,  now 
ranks  among  the  healthiest  and  cleanest 
of  the  great  manufacturing  towns  of 
the  British  Kingdom. 

(4)  This  astonishing  hygienic  prog- 
ress and  remarkably  low  fatality  rate  in 
Leicester  are  largely  attributable  to  a 
declining  infantile  mortality,  which  has 
during  the  last  thirty-three  years, 
fallen  from  an  average  of  over  240 
deaths  per  thousand  births,  Avith  a 
higher  percentage  of  infantile  vaccina- 
tion (18G8-72),  to  less  than  150  deaths 
per  thousand  births  in  1905  and  126.0 
in  1909.  During  last  year  but  OGO  of 
the  250,000  citizens  of  Leicester  were 
vaccinated.  This  means  that  only  one 
out  of  every  378  persons  was  vaccin- 
ated. 

(5)  None  of  the  credit  for  this  im- 
proved state  of  affairs  can  be  fairly 
ascril)ed  to  vaccination,  seeing  that  dur- 
ing the  fourteen  years,  1891  to  1904. 
primary  vaccinations  amounted  to  only 
about  five  per  cent  of  the  recorded 
births,  and  scarcely  any  re-vaccinations 
were  performed. 

(C))  An  un vaccinated  child  popula- 
tion of  vaccination  age  of  between 
eighty  thousand  and  one  hundred  thou- 
sand remains  in  the  town,  declares  Dr. 
Millard  in  his  official  report. 

(T)  Although  small -pox  has  been 
frequently  imported  into  Leicester,  it 
has  failed  to  "decimate"  this  alleged 
"inflammable  material,"  and  the  people 
have  the  utmost  confidence  in  "the  Lei- 


cester system"  of  sanitation,  notifica- 
tion, isolation  and  disinfection,  which — 
without  recourse  to  vaccination — has 
served  them  so  well  for  so  long  a  period 
of  time. 

(8)  As  proof  of  their  great  abhor- 
rence of  vaccination,  I  may  state  that 
thousands  of  otherwise  law-abiding  and 
blameless  citizens  of  Leicester  have  sub- 
mitted to  insult,  fine  and  imprisonment 
rather  than  submit  their  children  to  the 
Jennerian  imposture.  The  homes  of  de- 
faulters who  were  unable  to  pay  re- 
peated fines  for  their  very  natural  and 
proper  resistance  of  this  cruel  and  des- 
potic law,  have  bsen  seized  and  sold. 
Millions  of  pounds  of  the  public  funds 
have  been  squandered  on  this  useless 
and  mischievous  medical  fallacy. 

(9)  At  the  present  writing  the  offi- 
cial records  show  the  names  of  more 
than  fifteen  thousand  parents  of  Leices- 
ter Avho  are  legally  liable  to  be  sum- 
moned to  court.  The  feeling  of  repug- 
nance against  vaccination  is  stronger  in 
Leicester  toda}^  than  ever  before. 

(10)  Leicester  stands  out  conspicu- 
ously at  the  present  da3^  a  shining  ex- 
ample to  the  whole  world  of  the  fact 
that  prophylaxis  against  sinall-pox  is 
to  be  realized  through  the  attainment  of 
health  by  means  of  personal  hygiene, 
isolation  and  municipal  sanitation,  and 
not  by  the  inoculation  of  disease-pro- 
ducts of  man  and  beast  into  the  healtliy 
human  body.  Whereas,  the  legitimate 
aim  of  therapeutics  is  to  restore  the  sick 
to  a  state  of  health,  and  that  of  hygiene 
to  maintain  our  bodies  in  a  state  of 
health  by  right  living  and  salubrious 
environment,  vaccination  undertakes 
the  absurd  and  dangerous  experiment 
of  modifying  our  robust,  healthy  bodies 
in  order  to  adapt  them  to  an  insalub- 
rious environment. 


The  Old  Natchez  Trace 


An  Historic  Southern  Road  of  By^gone  Days 

Park  Marshall 


I  "WAS  reared  at  Franklin,  Tenn.,  a 
town  which  Avill  be  known  for  ages 
as  the  scene,  near  the  close  of  the 
Civil  War.  of  the  most  desperate  battle 
perhaps  of  modern  times.  One  of  the 
traditions  there  was,  and  is,  that  the 
signs  of  an  ancient  road  beginning  at 
the  Institute,  now  the  High  School,  in 
that  town  and  running  southwestward, 
to  Cunningham's  bridge,  in  the  same 
county  of  Williamson,  mark  the  course 
of  the  old  Natchez  Trace. 

I  have  learned  that  similar  traditions 
prevail,  in  their  respective  localities, 
with  respect  to  the  "'Page  road,"  which 
leaves  the  Harding  road  six  miles  west 
of  Xashville  and  runs  south  and  joins 
the  Hillsboro  road;  with  respect  to  the 
Hillsboro  road  itself,  running  from 
Xashville  southwest  a  distance  of  twen- 
ty-five mdes  to  Cunningham's  bridge, 
which  is  in  Williamson  county,  ten 
miles  southwest  from  Franklin ;  and 
with  respect  to  the  road  running  from 
]\Iount  Pleasant,  in  Maury  counry,  to 
Xapier's  Furnace,  near  Buffalo  creek,  in 
the  northern  part  of  Lawrence  county. 

To  understand  the  points  here  re- 
ferred to  one  should  have  a  good  map 
of  Tennessee  before  him.  The  four 
roads  spoken  of,  all  of  which  date  from 
at  lea  t  as  far  back  as  1808,  were  of  old 
not  called  "X^atchez  Trace,"  but 
"Xatchez  Trace  Roads,"'  indicating  that 
they  led  to  the  Xatchez  Trace,  as  one 
would  say  the  Atlanta  road,  or  the 
Memphis  road,  meaning  roads  entering 
those  places.  From  the  use  of  the  de- 
scriptive name  of  the  road,  and  from 
the  habit  of  dropping  from  it  the  word 
'"road,""'  the  public,  in  time,  came  to  re- 
gard these  l)ranches,  or  forks,  as  parts 
of  the  original  Trace.  This  error  oc- 
curs in  the  report  of  the  Bureau  of 
Ethnology  for  1883-4  in  the  map    of 


Cherokee  cessions,  which  represents  the 
Xatchez  Trace  as  running  from  Mount 
Pleasant,  Maury  county,  Teim.,  straight 
to  Florence,  Ala.,  and  over  the  same 
branch  road  which  I  have  above  re- 
ferred to.  This  not  only  places  the 
Trace  some  eighteen  or  twenty  miles 
too  far  to  the  east,  but  it  at  the  same 
time  has  the  effect  of  extending  the  ter- 
ritory ceded  by  the  Chickasaws  and 
Cherokees  to  that  line,  their  treaties  of 
180C  running  their  northern  boundary 
with  Duck  river  from  its  mouth  to  the 
Xatchez  Trace,  therein  called  "'The  Co- 
lumbian Highway."  That  would  make 
the  land  ceded  extend  eastward  to  Co- 
lumbia, Tenn.,  which  every  one  knows 
to  be  absurd,  as  the  Trace  in  fact 
crosses  Duck  river  at  Gordon's  Ferry, 
sixteen  miles  northwest  from  Columbia, 
and  at  the  present  border  of  Maury 
county. 

It  is  best  to  describe  the  course  of  the 
X'^atchez  Trace,  and  afterwards  sliow 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  laid  out, 
and  its  uses  and  object.  AVhat  is  known 
as  the  Basin  of  Middle  Tennessee  lies 
diagonally  across  the  center  of  the  state 
in  a  northwest  and  southwest  direction, 
a  distance  of  over  one  hundred  miles, 
and  is  eight}'  miles  east  and  west.  It  is 
surrounded  by  uplands,  know'n  as  the 
Highland  Eim,  which  rise  four  hun- 
dred feet  higher  than  Xashville,  and 
which,  west  and  south  extend  to  the 
Tennessee  river. .  From  the  foot-hills  of 
the  Cumberland  Mountains  a  Avatershed 
starts  and  runs  west  half  way  between 
Columbia  and  Franklin,  and  continues 
west  until  it  strikes  the  Highland  Rim. 
This  Avatershed  is  known  as  Duck  river 
ridge,  and  it  runs  on  in  the  Rim  until 
it  is  near  the  Tennessee  on  the  west, 
Avhen  it  curves  northAvard  and  goes  into 
Kentuckv,  betAveen  the  Tennessee    and 
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the  Cumberland.  All  the  waters  north  from  Nashville,  Tenn,,  to  Natchez,  on 
and  east  of  this  ridge  run  into  Cumber-  the  Mississippi,  to  be  located  as  the 
land  river,  and  all  those  south  and  west  president  of  the  United  States  might 
of  it  run  into  the  Tennessee.  At  the  indicate,  and  to  be  for  the  perpetual  use 
time  of  the  French  and  Indian  war  the  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  and 
Confederacy  of  the  Six  Nations  claimed  of  those  nations.  Gen.  Wilkinson  was 
that  they  were  sovereigns  by  right  of  then  in  command  of  the  Military  De- 
conquest  over  all  the  country  north  and  partment  of  the  Southwest,  and  he  at 
east  of  the  Tennessee  river,  and  a  treaty  once  started  the  work  of  opening  the 
was  made  with  England  at  Fort  Stan-  road  under  the  immediate  charge  of 
wix  in  1868  ceding  that  part  of  the  Capt.  Robert  Butler  and  Lieut.  E.  Pen- 
country  to  England.  This  extinguish-  dleton  Gaines  with  four  companies  of 
ment  of  Indian  title  was  all  that  was  men  and  several  Indian  guides;  and  a 
held  by  North  Carolina  as  to  its  west-  little  later  started  the  work  in  the 
ern  lands,  and  the  white  people,  acting  Choctaw  country  with  ten  companies, 
on  the  theory  that  that  cession  was  ^"o  other  road  was  ever  provided  for  in 
valid,  was  one  of  the  causes  of  wars  any  treaty,  for  which  reason  this  road 
with  the  Cherokees.  Both  the  Chero-  —the  Natchez  Trace  (named  in  later 
kees  and  the  Chickasaws  disputed  the  documents  "the  Columbian  Highway"), 
North  Carolina  title,  the  latter  claim-  must  be  deemed  as  that  which  ran 
ing  that  they  had  driven  the  Shawnees  through  Indian  territory  by  virtue  of 
out  of  the  country  from  the  Tennessee  treaty  stipulations,  and  the  other 
river  to  a  point  on  a  line  running  north  Natchez  Trace  "Roads"  were  its  ap- 
and  south  through  the  Chickashaw  Old  proaches. 

Fields,  on  the  Tennessee  river,  the  meri-  The  most  direct  route  from  Nashville 

dian  of  which  place  is  a  little  west  of  to  the  north  end  of  the  Natchez  Trace 

that  of  Nashville,  while  the  Cherokees  was  and  is  along  the  present  Hillsboro 

claimed  that  they  had  assisted  in  the  road,  which  bears  southwest  from  Nash- 

war,  and  also  that  they  (the  Cherokees)  ville  until    it    reaches    Cunningham's 

were  the  holders  of  the  country  east  of  bridge,   (which  is  only  the  crossing  of 

that    meridian.      Whilst    these    Indian  a   small  branch),  ten  miles  southwest 

claims  were  thought  to  be  doubtful,  yet  from   Franklin,    at    which    point    the 

it  appeared   that  George   Washington  wagon    road    strikes   and   ascends   the 

had  at  least  recognized  the  Chickasaw  Highland  Rim,  and     in    two  or  three 

contention.     Negotiations    were    there-  miles  crosses  Duck  River  ridge.     The 

fore  opened  and  treaties  were  made  with  road  is  now  on  a  ridge  with  Lick  creek 

the  two  nations  at  Hopewell,  S.  C,  in  on  its  right  and  Lieper's  creek  on  the 

1785  and  1786,    whereby    the    Indians  left,  which  streams  run  southwest  into 

ceded  the  country,  making  the  bound-  Duck  river;  and  in  three  miles  more 

ary  line  run  with  Duck  river  ridge  from  the  road  crosses  the  Maury  county  line, 

a  point  near  Waverly,  in  the  present  five  miles  east  of  the  Hickman  county 

Humphries  county,  southeast  and  east  line.  Pursuing  its  southwest  course,  the 

to  a  point  south  and  east  of  Nashville,  Trace  in  five  miles    reaches     Lodebar 

so  that  a  line  run  north  from  the  east  (formerly  Kindehook),  and  four  miles 

end  of  the  line  would  strike  the  Cum-  thence  passes  an  old  well  called  "Jack- 

berland  river  forty  miles  east  of  Nash-  son's  well,"  or  "Haunted  well,"  and  in 

ville.     Matters  remained  in  this  shape  another  four  miles  crosses  Duck  river 

until    the    year    1801,    at    which    time  at  Gordon's  ferry,  in  Hickman  county, 

treaties  were  made  with  the  Chickasaws  four  miles  northwest  from  Williams- 

and  Choctaws  for  the  opening    of    a  port,  of  Maury  county.    Then  the  Trace 

wagon   road   through   their  territories  runs  about  seven  miles  in  the  eastern 
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part  of  Hickman  county  and  veering 
toward  a  south  course  comes  to  the  com- 
mon corner  of  the  counties  of  Hickman, 
Maury,  and  Lewis;  thence  it  runs  west 
several  miles  along  the  general  course 
of  the  line  betw^een  Lewis  and  Hick- 
man. It  then  resumes  its  southwest 
course  and  after  eight  miles  crosses 
Swan  creek  at  the  old  Dobbins  stand, 
now  Gordonsburg,  running  through  the 
property  of  the  present  Mayfield  phos- 
phate mines.  Thence  in  four  miles  the 
road  passes  a  mile  and  a  half  west  of 
the  site  of  Newburg,  the  old  county  seat 
of  Lewis  county,  near  the  center  of  that 
county,  and  two  miles  further  on  it 
passes  the  grave  and  monument  of 
Meriwether  Lewis,  from  whom  the 
county  was  named.  Pursuing  the  main 
ridge  it,  in  nine  miles,  passes  Napier's 
Iron  Furnace,  near  the  Lewis  and  Law- 
rence line,  after  crossing  Buffalo  creek. 
It  then  passes  through  the  northwest 
part  of  Lawrence  county,  and  into 
Wayne,  five  or  six  miles  south  of  its 
northeast  corner,  and  runs  across  the 
headwaters  of  Cypress  creek,  in  that 
county.  It  then  j)asses  into  Alabama 
at  its  northw^est  corner,  and  reaches  the 
Tennessee  river  at  Colbert's  ferry, 
about  twenty  miles  west  of  Florence, 
and  several  miles  east  of  the  mouth  of 
Bear  creek.  This  place  is  very  near 
the  old  Indian  town  of  Coldwater, 
where  the  fight  took  place  between 
James  Robertson  and  the  Indians  in 
1787,  the  result  of  the  Coldwater  Expe- 
dition. The  course  of  the  Trace  in  Mis- 
sissippi has  been  marked  out  in  that 
state.  It  runs  through  Tishomingo  and 
Lee  counties,  and  passes  two  and  a  half 
miles  west  of  Tupelo,  and  seventeen 
miles  east  of  Pontotoc.  It  visits  the 
vicinity  of  old  Harrisburg,  where  the 
battle  was  fought  during  the  Civil  War, 
and  so  on  in  that  course  to  Natchez. 

In  1871,  and  again  in  1873,  I  was 
one  of  a  party  of  boy  campers  who 
spent  vacations  on  the  clear  and  beauti- 
ful streams  that  flow  through  the  west- 
ern part  of  the    Highland    Rim,  and, 


although  the  Natchez  Trace,  though 
still  used  in  most  of  its  parts,  had  lost 
its  glories  as  a  great  commercial  and 
military  highway.  I  remember  how 
familiar  its  course  was  to  all  the  in- 
habitants. It  is  a  road  having  a  his- 
tory, and  although  its  traditions  come 
down  to  the  present  generation  dimmed 
by  the  mists  of  a  hundred  years,  yet 
they  are  of  sufficient  force  to  keep  alive 
\  mild  form  of  awe.  Whenever  you  are 
directed  to  any  place  the  Trace  must  be 
a  part  of  it,  if  you  are  to  touch  it  or 
come  near  it.  It  serves  the  people  there 
in  the  manner  that  a  meridianal  line 
serves  the  astronomer  or  geographer. 
Throughout  all  its  seventy-five  or 
eighty  miles  in  the  middle  Tennessee 
uplands  it  follows  the  main  ridges  be- 
tween the  water  erosions  on  the  right 
and  on  the  left,  but  never  abandons  its 
main  purpose  to  reach  Natchez  by  the 
Father  of  Waters;  and,  like  many  an- 
other faithful  public  servant,  it  is  cast 
aside,  if  not  contemned,  when  well 
worn  and  when  the  requirements  of  a 
more  advanced  condition  render  it  of 
less  utility. 

So  many  cross  roads  have  been  made 
in  later  times  that  one  constantly  runs 
the  risk  of  taking  one  that  will  lead  to 
some  hut  in  a  nearby  hollow,  or  to 
some  saw  mill,  from  which  fact  there  is 
a  saying  that  "the  Natchez  Trace  is 
easy  to  travel  and  hard  to  follow."  It 
is  easy  to  travel,  inasmuch  as  it  keeps 
to  the  ridges  and  does  not  often  lead 
one  up  and  down  very  steep  hills,  but 
it  is  hard  to  follow  because  it  is  fre- 
quently intersected  by  other  roads, 
some  of  which  have  much  the  same  ap- 
pearance. 

After  a  century  the  solitary  grave  of 
Meriwether  Lewis,  by  the  wayside  in 
the  blackjacks  of  Lewis  county,  never 
fails  to  awaken  a  solemn  interest  in  the 
history  of  that  promising  but  unfor- 
tunate young  officer  whose  remains  have 
rested  there  since  his  tragic  death  in 
the  year  1809.  A  man  named  Griner 
settled  near  Centreville  in  1807  with  his 
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fajiiily,  and  in  1808  moved  to  the 
Natchez  Trace  and  established  a  "stand" 
— a  place  to  care  for  traveler,  man  and 
beast.  His  place  was  the  last  white  set- 
tlement toward  the  southwest.  Meri- 
wether Lewis  was  a  young  man  of 
promise  and  a  friend  of  Jefferson,  who 
connnissioned  him  and  Clark  to  make 
tlie  great  overland  exploration  to  the 
Pacific  in  1803.  This  great  work  hav- 
ing been  done  with  complete  success, 
Lewis  was  later  made  Governor  of  the 
District  of  Louisiana,  which  embraced 
the  present  Missouri,  but  not  New  Or- 
leans. In  the  early  part  of  1809  he 
was  ordered  to  report  to  AVashington, 
and  took  his  course  down  the  Missis- 
sippi and  across  West  Tennessee  to  the 
Natchez  Trace,  accompanied  by  a  Cre- 
ole and  a  negro  servant.  Before  reach- 
ing Griner's  stand  his  horses  had 
stampeded,  and  I  believe  the  men  were 
not  with  him  at  the  time.  At  the  stand 
he  was  given  a  small  "office"  to  sleep 
in.  His  conduct  was  said  to  be  strange 
and  his  manner  excited  or  gloomy,  so 
that  the  women  at  the  "stand"  Avere 
afraid  of  him.  B}^  their  account  Griner 
was  not  then  at  home.  In  the  night  two 
shots  were  fired,  and  Lewis  was  heard 
moaning  and  asking  for  water.  Many 
crimes  had  been  committed  in  the  then 
condition  of  the  Avild  country,  and  the 
women  seem  to  have  been  afraid  to  go 
to  his  assistance.  They  found  where  he 
had  attempted  to  get  water  from  a  well. 
In  the  morning  he  was  dead,  and  was 
buried  where  his  remains  lie  to  this  day. 
There  were  those  who  had  a  different 
belief  from  that  which  is  above  im- 
plied, and  Griner  was  accused  of  mur- 
der and  robbery,  was  tried,  and  cleared. 
Others  believed  that  Lewis'  servants 
murdered  him  and  made  their  escape. 
The  people  are  still  divided  as  to  the 
manner  of  the  death.  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son speaks  of  it  as  if  there  were  no 
doubt  that  it  was  a  case  of  suicide,  and 
the  facts  seem  to  justify  that  opinion. 
Gov.  Lewis  was  certainly  known  to  be 
subject   to    melancholy,    and    Jefferson 


was  acquainted  with  this  fact  at  least. 
The  description  of  Lewis'  actions  would 
tally  with  this  theory,  and  the  weary- 
some  journey  and  depressing  scenery 
could  easily  have  affected  him  at  the 
time.  Many  years  afterward  the  state 
caused  a  small  monument  to  be  placed 
over  the  grave.  Around  this  the  coun- 
try people  from  time  to  time  interred 
the  bodies  of  their  dead  until  now  there 
are  some  fifty  graves  there  in  the  black- 
jack woods  with  no  fence  about  them. 
The  base  of  the  monument  is  crumbling, 
and  as  nothing  seems  sacred  to  the  relic 
hunter,  several  pieces  have  been  broken 
from  the  stone  itself. 

What  manner  of  men  have  within 
these  hundred  and  ten  years  trodden  the 
course  of  the  old  Natchez  Trace,  and 
what  oxen  and  horses  in  so  long  a  time 
have  assisted  the  rains  and  sleets  in  so 
greatly  eroding  its  steep  places? 

First  of  all,  the  Natchez  Trace  should 
not  be  confused  with  Jackson's  Mili- 
tarv  road.  The  Militarv  road  runs 
from  Columbia  and  Mount  Pleasant 
down  by  the  way  of  Shoal  creek  to 
Florence.  Ala.,  and  thence  diagonally 
across  Alabama  to  the  middle  of  the 
east  side  of  Mississippi,  while  the  Trace 
runs  much  more  to  the  westward,  pass- 
ing over  twenty  miles  west  of  Florence 
and  into  the  northeast  corner  of  Missis- 
sippi. The  Military  road  seems  to  have 
been  begun  in  1808,  wdiile  the  Trace 
was  begun  in  1801.  The  purpose  of  the 
Trace  was  chiefly  commercial,  though 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  im- 
portant, from  a  military  point  of  view, 
to  have  a  road  leading  to  the  French, 
Spanish  and  Indian  possessions.  Dur- 
ing a  quarter  of  a  century  the  Natchez 
Trace  Avas  the  greatest  and  most  im- 
portant highway  in  all  the  country 
Avithin  two  hundred  miles  or  more  of 
the  Mississippi.  Practically  all  of  the 
export  trade  of  Tennessee,  Kentuckj^, 
and  of  the  Ohio,  Avent  dow-n  the  riA^ers 
to  NcAv  Orleans,  and  the  men  and  re- 
turns came  back  over  the  Natchez 
Trace.     The  stories  of  these  journeys, 
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of  the  goings  and  comings,  and  of  the 
highwaymen  who,  for  several  years  in- 
fested the  road,  were  legion,  and  many 
of  them  are  told  by  firesides  to  this 
day. 

As  to  military  purposes,  it  has  fre- 
quently been  said  that  xVndrew  Jack- 
son went  to  New  Orleans  over  the  Trace 
in  1814,  but  this  is  a  palpable  error, 
inasmuch  as  Jackson  and  Coffee  were  at 
Pensacola  when  the  tocsin  was  sounded, 
and  went  from  that  place.  In  the  Creek 
war  the  concentration  was  at  Fayette- 
ville,  and  Jackson  went  from  that  place 
to  Huntsville,  and  over  the  Sand 
^Mountain.  After  conquering  the  Creeks 
he  was  in  Florida  just  before  going  to 
New^  Orleans.  AMien  the  British  were 
suspected  of  intending  an  invasion  of 
the  South  in  1812,  Jackson  started  to 
meet  them  at  New  Orleans.  At  the 
time  of  his  departure  he  issued  an  ad- 
dress dated  ]Sov.  14,  1812,  which  maj^ 
be  said  to  contain  the  key  to  the  great 
importance  which  the  people  of  the 
West  assigned  to  the  Natchez  Trace  and 
to  the  possession  of  the  Mississippi.  He 
said :  ''Every  man  of  the  western  coun- 
try turns  his  eyes  instinctively  upon  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi  river.  He 
there  beholds  the  only  outlet  by  wdiich 
his  produce  can  reach  the  markets  of 
foreign  nations,  or  of  the  Atlantic 
states.  Blocked  up,  all  the  fruits  of  his 
industry  rot  upon  his  hands;  open,  he 
carries  on  a  commerce  with  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth."  At  this  time  Gen. 
Coffee  took  G50  cavalry  to  Natchez  by 
wav  of  the  Trace,  while  Jackson  car- 
ried  2,500  men  down  the  rivers  and  met 
him  at  Natchez.  There  the  men  w^ere 
held  some  time  without  orders,  during 
which  Jackson  asked  to  be  allowed  to 
go  to  Detroit  to  retrieve  the  disgraceful 
losses  of  Gen.  Hull.  He  was  ordered 
to  dismiss  his  men  and  turn  over  equip- 
ments to  Wilkinson's  order,  which  he 
refused  to  do,  and  marched  the  army 
back  over  the  Natchez  Trace  until  he 
got  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Lewis  monu- 
ment, and  there  dismissed  them.     This 


closed  what  was  called  the  Natchez  Ex- 
pedition. 

When  Jackson  left  Florida  for  New 
Orleans  he  caused  Gen.  Carroll  to  con- 
vey about  2,500  men  down  the  river 
from  Nashville.  At  that  time  many 
volunteers  went  to  Natchez  to  meet  the 
expedition  there,  but  in  squads  of  a  few 
men  each,  not  as  organized  commands. 
After  the  battle  the  army  was  marched 
back  over  the  Natchez  Trace.  After 
reaching  Cunningham's  bridge,  wdiich 
merely  means  the  edge  of  the  hill  coun- 
try, it  is  uncertain  which  roads  were 
followed.  It  is  certain  that  some  por- 
tions of  Jackson's  armies  camped  at 
Franklin,  and  that  being  so,  they,  of 
course,  did  not  travel  the  Hillsboro 
road.  The  probabilities  are  that  be- 
tween Nashville  and  the  Trace  proper 
they  moved  some  on  one  road  and  some 
on  another,  as  convenience  to  the  par- 
ticular men  dictated.  Jackson  made  a 
gift  of  a  small  cannon  to  the  town  of 
Franklin,  which  cannon  was  long  after- 
ward, with  apparently  the  consent  of 
the  citizens,  taken  away  by  a  volunteer 
going  to  the  Texas  War  of  Independ- 
ence, and  Avas  said  to  have  been  used  at 
San  Jacinto. 

Water  and  heat  worked  the  undoing 
of  the  Natchez  Trace.  AVlien  the  ex- 
panding water  vapor  in  the  first  boiler 
turned  a  wheel  the  Natchez  Trace,  as  a 
through  line,  was  doomed,  for  wdien 
watercraft  plied  the  rivers  upstream  as 
well  as  down,  and  the  iron  horse  visited 
their  shores,  there  was  no  further  need 
to  plod  for  weeks  over  a  road  some- 
times dusty  and  sometimes  at  places 
obstructed  by  overflowing  rivers.  Few 
persons  now  living  have  ever  traveled 
the  entire  length  of  the  road,  and  yet 
it  is  still  in  use  throughout  all,  or 
nearly  all,  its  original  length  for  going 
to  and  from  places  within  its  limits. 
The  present  road  is  not  always  on  the 
exact  track  of  the  old  road,  for,  at 
least  on  its  northern  half,  it  runs 
through  a  rather  thinlv  settled  section 
on  lands  not  well  suited  to  agriculture, 
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so  that  whenever  a  tree  has  fallen  across 
the  way,  or  a  mud-hole,  or  a  badly  worn 
place  has  developed,  instead  of  repair- 
ing it  the  people  have  preferred  to 
"drive  around"  it,  that  being  the 
cheaper  and  shorter  way  to  solve  the 
problem.  In  son^e  inistances  a  new 
ridge  has  been  taken,  involving  a  par- 
allel of  several  miles.  Thus  the  whole 
road  is  appreciably  longer  than  it  was 
at  first.  In  Wayne  county,  Tenn.,  the 
Trace  is  at  many  jjlaces  almost  com- 
pletely lost. 

Notwithstanding  these  things  the  old 
highway  is  a  subject  of  unfailing  in- 
terest to  almost  every  one  in  Middle 
Tennessee  and  North  Mississippi  who 
is  in  the  least  interested  in  the  tradi- 
tions and  history  of  his  country.  It  is 
a  mute  witness  of  the  energies,  sacri- 
fices, and  heroisms  of  the  pioneers  of  a 
past  century. 

So  far  as  the  writer  has  been  able  to 
ascertain,  there  has  been  no  connected 


description  of  this  road  written,  and 
such  mentions  of  it  as  occur  in  different 
books  generally  contain  mistakes.  If 
any  reader  be  inclined  to  look  further 
into  the  matter,  he  will  find  the  sub- 
ject, or  some  related  matter,  in  the  fol- 
lowing publications:  State  Papers — 
Indian  Affairs,  Vols.  4,  5;  Bureau  of 
Ethnology,  Report  for  1883-4,  Map  2 
(with  erroneous  placing  of  Columbian 
Highway,  or  >^atchez  Trace)  ;  Spence's 
History  of  Hickman  County,  Tenn.; 
Clayton's  History  of  Davidson  County 
(old  map)  ;  John  Allison's  "Twentieth 
Century  Map  of  Tennessee;"  Surveys 
(1835),  in  office  of  Secretary  of  State, 
Nashville;  Jno.  C.  Guild's  "Old  Times 
in  Tennessee ;"  Colyar's  Life  of  Andrew 
Jackson;  U.  S.  Geological  Survey — 
Quadrangles  of  Nashville,  Franklin, 
Columbia,  Waynesboro,  and  those  of 
Mississippi ;  Goodspeed's  History ; 
Ramsey's  Annals,  showing  outline  map 
of  Military  road. 
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The  Last  Hour 

George  B.  Staff 

The  proudest  king,  with  sovereign  power. 
Is  helpless  in  that  dreaded  hour 
When  Death,  with  icy  finger,  brings 
The  summons  from  The  King  of  Kings. 

His  word  may  rule  a  mighty  race, 
cHnd  from  his  high,  exalted  place. 
Bid  thousands  come  before  his  throne ; 
But  in  that  hour  he  is  alone. 

For  king  or  peasant,  'tis  the  same. 
Obscurity,  or  earthly  fame. 
From  royal  throne,  or  lowly  clod. 
Before  the  judgment  throne  of  God. 


Life  From  Varied  Viewpoints 


"A  Deal  in  Soap" 

IN  the  March  magazine,  it  may  be 
recalled,  several  belated  trav- 
ellers promised  to  tell  a  story  deal- 
ing with  their  professions.  A  lady,  who 
had  acted  as  housekeeper  in  a  large 
Northern  hotel,  told  the  first  story,  and 
now  comes  the  travelling  man  with  a 
tale  of  interest. 

"As  a  rule,"  said  the  travelling  man, 
"my  work  is  simply  a  question  of  get- 
ting there  first  with  samples,  booking 
big  orders,  keeping  my  expense  account 
down,  and  catching  trains.  But  once  I 
had  an  exciting  experience  that  nearly 
brought  about  complications  between 
the  United  States  and  a  little  one-horse 
Republic  in  South  America. 

"At  the  time,  I  was  travelling  for  a 
big  soap  manufacturer.  Maybe  you 
are  more  or  less  acquainted  with  at 
least  two  varieties  of  soap,  the  kind  you 
lather  your  face  w^ith,  and  the  kind 
you  don't;  but  I  handled  sixteen  differ- 
ent varieties,  and  this  season  the  soap 
business  was  dull,  because  of  so  much 
that  had  been  written  about  the  Chicago 
stock-yards,  where  much  of  our  soap 
material  came  from. 

"There  was  such  a  sudden  slump  in 
the  demand  for  soap  of  any  kind,  my 
house  began  calling  in  its  men,  and  I 
expected  to  get  word  any  day  to  come 
in,  too. 

"I  was  in  Baltimore,  and  feeling 
pretty  blue,  when  I  met  Jerry  Larri- 
more.  He  had  been  a  boy  from  my 
home  place  and  had  gone  to  South 
America;  I  hadn't  seen  him  nor  heard 
from  him  for  two  years,  and  I  was  glad 
to  meet  him.  He  asked  me  what  I  was 
doing  and  when  I  told  him  'soap,'  he 
said  I  was  the  very  fellow  he  needed 
just  then,  as  he  had  a  big  order  to  place 
for  soap,  if  I  could  get  him  the  sort  he 
wanted.  I  felt  like  showing  my  sixteen 
varieties  right  there  on  the  street,  but 
he  told  me  to  come  with  him  to  his 


hotel,  which  happened  also  to  be  mine, 
and  w^e'd  talk  it  over. 

"We  had  dinner,  and  then  went  to  his 
room.  After  Jerry  had  told  me  a  lot 
about  himself  and  his  business  in  South 
America,  I  got  interested.  He  had 
bought  a  little  coffee  plantation,  and 
had  another  young  fellow  from  the 
United  Sates  with  him.  He  said  they 
would  have  made  a  lot  of  money  if  it 
hadn't  been  for  an  old  geezer  who 
seemed  to  have  a  strangle  hold  on  all 
the  work  people.  Then  we  got  down  to 
business  about  the  soap;  he  said  he 
wanted  twenty-five  thousand  long  bars 
of  yellow  soap — the  kind  we  sold  to 
laundries  and  hotels;  of  course  I  fig- 
ured rapidly,  and  he  was  satisfied  with 
the  figures  I  gave  him.  I  felt  better 
when  I'd  sent  that  order  in,  than  I  had 
for  a  long  time. 

"Jerry  said  he  wanted  the  soap 
shipped  to  a  ware-house  in  Baltimore, 
and  he  wanted  it  quick.  I  began  to  get 
curious,  but  he  wouldn't  talk  till  the 
day  the  soap  arrived.  Then  he  asked 
me  how  I'd  like  to  go  with  him  and  see 
the  country ;  that  it  wouldn't  cost  me  a 
cent,  and  I  could  be  back  in  three  weeks. 

"I  knew  I  couldn't  expect  to  book 
many  more  orders  like  his,  so  I  wired 
the  house  for  a  three  weeks'  leave.  I 
guess  they  were  glad  to  give  it  to  me, 
and  I  made  my  plans  to  go  with  Jerry. 

"We  sailed  in  a  small  steamer  that 
Jerry  seemed  to  be  boss  of,  and  besides 
the  soap  she  had  a  general  mixed  cargo. 

"I'm  not  much  on  describing  scenery, 
but  it  was  a  pretty  trip,  when  I  got  over 
the  sea -sickness. 

"We  landed  in  a  little  town  on  the 
northern  coast  of  Brazil.  From  there 
we  had  to  transport  our  stuff  to  another 
little  town  with  a  name  I  never  could 
say.  All  this  took  a  matter  of  more 
than  two  weeks,  but  I  didn't  worry,  as 
I  was  half  inclined  to  go  in  the  coffee 
business  with  Jerry. 

"AVell,  when  we  finally  got  to  where 
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Jerry  lived,  I  found  it  was  a  town  be- 
longing to  a  country  that  changed  from 
Republic  to  any  old  sort  of  government 
in  twenty-four  hours.  Just  now  it  was 
trying  to  turn  into  a  Republic  again, 
because  the  old  fellow  that  bossed 
things  had  taken  all  the  peons  to  work 
on  his  coffee  plantations  and  kept  every- 
body else  from  having  any  help. 

"Up  till  then  I  couldn't  see  where  the 
soap  came  in.  But  after  a  day  or  so, 
Jerry's  house  began  to  look  like  the, 
Tammany  district  when  turkey  dinners 
and  shoes  are  given  out.  Every  greaser 
that  came  to  Jerry's  went  away  with  a 
box  of  soap. 

"One  night  I  heard  shots.  I  got  up, 
but  couldn't  see  anything,  and  couldn't 
find  Jerry.  I  wasn't  exactly  scared,  but 
I  guess  I  was  getting  that  way. 

"Along  toward  morning  Jerry  came 
in,  and  he  looked  like  he'd  spent  the 
night  plowing. 

"It's  all  right  not  to  be  too  inquisitive 
about  what  your  host  does,  but  I  hinted 
to  Jerry  that  I'd  like  to  be  let  in  on  the 
racket.  He  said,  'We  pulled  off  a  little 
revolution  last  night,  and  we're  a  Re- 
public again,  that's  all.'  I  said,  'how'd 
you  come  to  get  mixed  up  in  it — and 
why  the  soap?' 


"He  laughed  and  reached  under  the 
bed  for  a  bar  of  our  'Laundry  Favorite' 
— he  broke  one  open  and  I  saw  the  heads 
of  four  fat  cartridges. 

"  'It's  this  way,'  he  said,  'the  little 
planters  got  tired  of  old  Juanrico  boss- 
ing things  as  Dictator,  and  the  peons 
got  tired  working  for  him  for  nothing. 
So  we  decided  to  revolute  a  few  and  the 
peons  all  had  guns  but  no  ammunition. 
We  raised  a  fund  and  borrowed  on  our 
coffee  crop:  I  suggested  the  soap,  and 
that's  all  there  is  to  it.' 

"As  the  United  States  always  remains 
neutral  in  these  little  South  American 
rackets,  we  would  all  have  been  pinched 
if  we  had  been  caught,  but  Jerry  always 
was  lucky. 

"I  stayed  two  months  with  him  and 
he  and  the  rest  of  the  small  planters 
cleared  a  big  crop. 

"That  was  the  most  exciting  order  for 
soap  I  ever  filled,"  concluded  the  trav- 
elling man,  and  the  guests  declared  it 
was  one  of  the  most  interesting  tales 
they  had  ever  listened  to. 

The  theatrical  advance  agent  prom- 
ised an  incident  he  thought  might 
amuse  the  company,  and  we  will  tell 
you  that  next  month. 
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A  Southerner's  View  of  Secession 


John  S.  Beard 


IN  the  '"'' Independent^^''  a  weekly  maga- 
zine   published    in    New    York,    of 
February  9,  1911,  there  appears  an 
article — "A   Semi-Centennial   VieAv   of 
Secession,"  b}^  Enoch  M.  Banks. 

In  a  short  biographical  sketch  head- 
ing this  article,  it  is  stated  that  Mr. 
Banks,  the  author,  is  a  native  of  Geor- 
gia, and  is  at  present  the  professor  of 
History  and  Economics  in  the  Florida 
University.  Though  Mr.  Banks  is  a 
native  of  the  South  and  the  professor 
of  History  and  Economics  in  a  South- 
ern university,  this  article  shows  an  ut- 
ter lack  of  sympathy  with  and  knowl- 
edge of  the  causes  leading  to  secession, 
as  Avell  as  of  the  principles  involved  in 
the  great  struggle  for  constitutional 
liberty  made  by  the  Southern  people 
from  '61  to  '65. 

The  whole  contention  in  this  article 
is  that  success  is  the  criterion  of  right. 

T  •  •  • 

His  criticism  of  the  course  pursued  by 
the  South  in  1861,  does  not  voice  the 
sentiments  of  the  intelligent  South  of 
today. 

Professor  Banks  assumes  to  write 
from  a  broad  philosophical  point  of 
view.  The  entire  article,  however,  shows 
that  he  utterly  misapprehends  the  spirit 
of  the  go  *^ernment  under  which  he  lives, 
and  that  he  mistakes  retrogression,  for 
progress,  in  the  science  of  government. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  go  into  an 
argument  in  defence  of  secession.  As 
every  tolerably  well  informed  man 
knows,  there  were  two  questions  in- 
volved in  that  movement,  namely: 

First.  Did  the  Southern  States  have 
the  sovereign  right  to  secede? 

Second.  Was  the  occasion  such  as  to 
justify  the  exercise  of  this  right? 

That  the  Southern  States  did  have 
the  sovereign  right  to  secede,  and  that 
they  did  not  act  without  occasion  nor 
disproportionately  to  the  occasion,  has 


been  established  beyond  the  power  of 
refutation. 

I  shall,  therefore-  comment  only  upon 
sucli  jiortions  of  Mr.  Banks'  article  as 
I  think  may  possibly  create  a  false  im- 
pression as  to  the  sentiments  of  the 
South  today. 

jNIr.  Banks  asserts  that  "most  intelli- 
gent Southerners  would  now  concede 
that  for  our  country,  a  confederacy  with 
the  recognized  right  of  secession,  is  not 
the  best  form  of  government." 

All  intelligent  Southerners  would 
noiv  insist  that  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  the  bond  of  the  union,  is 
a  compact  between  sovereign  states,  ana 
"that  it  is  an  established  doctrine  on  the 
subject  of  treaties  (compacts)  that  all 
articles  are  mutual  conditions  of  each 
other,  that  a  breach  of  any  one  article 
is  a  breach  of  the  whole  treaty  (com- 
pact) and  that  a  breach  committed  by 
either  of  the  parties  absolves  the  other 
and  authorizes  them,  if  they  please,  to 
pronounce  the  treaty  (compact)  null 
and  void:"  and  that  those  great  men, 
Avho  framed  and  ratified  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  after  long 
and  earnest  debate,  determined  that  this 
Constitution — a  compact  between  sov- 
ereign states— established  the  best  form 
of  government.  All  of  the  twaddle,  in 
this  article,  about  the  "spirit  of  na- 
tionalism" and  the  "integrating  influ- 
ences" only  demonstrates  that  Mr. 
Banks  neither  understands  nor  appre- 
ciates the  difference  between  a  written 
or  rigid  constitution  and  an  unwritten 
or  flexible  constitution,  and  that  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  a 
written  or  rigid  Constitution,  that  it 
prescribes  the  manner  in  which  it  can 
be  changed  or  amended,  and  that  any 
effort  to  amend  or  change  that  instru- 
ment in  accordance  with  a  "spirit  of 
nationalism"  or  "integrating  influence" 
or  in  any  other  manner  than  that  pre- 
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scribed  by  the  Constitution  itself  is  a 
flagrant  breach  of  the  contract  and  is 
"odious  treason." 

Mr.  Banks'  contention  "that  it  was  as 
much  the  function  of  the  statesmen  of 
1860  to  interpret  the  nature  of  our 
union  in  the  light  of  what  it  ought  to 
be,  as  it  was  the  duty  of  our  fathers  in 
1787  to  act  in  harmony  with  the  de- 
mands of  the  day,"  is  simply  another 
way  of  promulgating  the  Rooseveltian 
doctrine  that  the  poAvors  of  the  Federal 
government  should  be  enlarged  and  ex- 
tended, not  by  the  slow  and  difficult 
method  of  amendment,  as  prescribed  by 
the  Constitution,  but  by  legislative  and 
executive  acts  and  by  judicial  construc- 
tion. In  other  words,  this  professor  of 
History  and  Economics  in  the  principal 
institution  of  learning  in  the  State  of 
Florida,  advocates  anarchy  and  a  viola- 
tion of  the  oath  required  of  all  public 
ojfficials  to  preserve,  protect  and  defend 
the  Constitution.  The  Southern  states- 
men of  1860  had  a  higher  conception  of 
their  moral  and  constitutional  obliga- 
tions. 

Mr.  Banks'  assertion  that  slavery  was 
"leg-^ilized  and  regulated  by  the  State 
governments  and  not  by  the  National 
(Federal)  government"  leads  one  to  be- 
lieve that  this  professor  of  History  and 
Economics  considers  "Government" 
and  "Constitution"  as  interchangeable 
terms.  However,  it  is,  probably,  too 
exacting  to  require  this  professor  of 
History  and  Economics  to  know  that 
constitution  and  government  are  not 
the  same,  but  that  government  is  the 
creature  of  constitution.  I  will  there- 
fore assume  that  when  he  refers  to 
"government"  in  the  above  sentence  that 
he  means  "constitution,"  and  I  there- 
fore respectfully  refer  him  to  that  (to 
him),  strange  instrument.  If  he  will 
read  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  before  construing  it,  he  will  find 
that  the  legality  of  slavery  is  recog- 
nized in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  in  the  provision  for  the  rendi- 
tion of  fugitive  slaves ;  in  the  provision 


fixing  the  basis  for  representation  in  the 
house  of  representatives  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  and  in  the 
provision  inhibiting  the  prohibiting  of 
the  importation  of  slaves  prior  to  1808. 
It  is  true  that  the  word  "slaves"  is  not 
used  in  either  provision,  but  that  these 
provisions  had  reference  to  slaves  was 
universallv  recognized  at  the  time  and 
is  universally  recognized  now. 

If  Mr.  Banks  will  brush  up  his  his- 
toric memory  or  inform  his  historic 
mind,  he  will  find  that  he  is  also  mis- 
taken in  contending  that  the  question  of 
slavery  is  antedated,  and  was  the  cause 
of  the  insistence  by  the  Southern  states 
upon  the  doctrine  of  states'  rights  or 
state  sovereignty.  Mr.  Banks,  in  this 
article  very  truly  says  that  the  agitation 
of  negro  slavery  was  not  very  acute, 
prior  to  1830,  while  everj'^  Avell  in- 
formed school  boy  of  sixteen  knows 
that  in  both  sections  and  at  all  times, 
state  sovereignty  was  fully  recognized 
prior  to  1830,  and  that  in  both  sections 
and  at  various  times  this  question  be- 
came very  acute,  prior  to  1830. 

Has  he  never  heard  of  the  several  oc- 
casions upon  which  the  New  England 
States  insisted  upon  their  sovereign 
right  to  secede  and  threatened  to  en- 
force this  right  long  prior  to  1830?  Has 
he  never  heard  of  the  Hartford  Con- 
vention, which  was  in  reality  a  seces- 
sion convention,  and  which  conA'ened 
during  the  War  of  1812  ?  Has  he  never 
heard  of  the  Virginia  and  Kentucky 
resolutions  of  17P8-1799,  which  were 
emphatic  assertions  of  the  doctrine  of 
state  soATreignty  and  iuA^oh^ed  the  right 
of  secession?  Has  he  ncA^er  read  the 
celebrated  report  of  Madison  on  the 
Virginia  resolutions?  Can  he  really  be 
ignorant  of  all  of  these  historic  events, 
and  he  a  professor  of  History  and 
Economics? 

Mr.  Banks  also  states  "that  students 
of  history  can  easily  see  the  reasonable- 
ness and  correctness  of  the  Republican 
attitude"  in  1860  in  insisting  that  Con- 
gress "under  the  Constitution  had  com- 
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plete  powers  in  the  territories,  and  that  joritv.  against  the  determined  but  futile 

it  should  exercise  these  powers  in  behalf  opposition   of  Webster?     Does  he  not 

of  freedom."     Now,  this  question    had  know  that  those  resolutions  were    the 

produced   many   and   acrimonious    de-  cornerstone  of  the  tenets  and  principles 

bates  in  Congress.    Eventually  all  par-  of  the  Democratic  paity,  and  that  the 

ties  united  in  declaring  that  a  decision  Democratic  party  was  the  majority  and 

of  the  Supreme  Court  on  this  question  dominant  party  up  to  the  election  of 

would  be  accepted  as  final.    In  1857,  in  ISGO? 

the  famous  Dred   Scott  case,  the  Su-  He  refers  to  the  Dred  Scott  opinion, 
preme  Court  of  the  United  States  de-  Has  he  never  read  it,  or  dees  he  fail  to 
clared  that  Congress  had  no  right    to  understand   that  this   decision   of    the 
exclude  citizens  of  the  South  from  tak-  Supreme   Court  emphatically   affirmed 
ing  their  slave  property,  as  any  other  the  doctrine  ot  state  sovereignty?  That 
property,  into  any  part  of  the  common  this  decision  was  rendeded  as  late  as 
territory,  and  that  they  were  entitled  to  1857,  and  that  it  was  the  basis  of  the 
claim  and  receive  the  protection  of  this  Democratic  platform  in  1860,  and  that 
property,  and  this  w\as  the  contention  of  this  decision  was  so  universally  recog- 
the  Southern  wing  of  the  Democratic  nized  as  correct,    that  it    was  deemed 
party  of  1860.  necessary  by  the  Republican  party,  in 
Now,  does  this  professor  of  History  1868,  to  add  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
and  Economics  see  the  "reasonableness  United  States,  by  fraud  and  by  viol- 
and  correctness  of  the  Republican  at-  ence,  the  so-called  14th  Amendment  to 
titude"  on  this  question,  from  a  consti-  get  rid  of  the  principles  enunciated  in 
tutional  standpoint,  after  this  decision  that    decision;     which    principles    the 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  or  does  he  see  professor  of  History  and  Economics  in 
the  "reasonableness  and  correctness   of  the  Florida  University  pronounces    to 
the  Republican  attitude"  on  this  ques-  have  become  obsolete  and  antiquated  in 
tion  from  a  moral  standpoint  in  violat-  ^861  ?     Does  he  not  know  that  in  1850 
ing  the   agreement  to  accept  this  de-  Hale,    of    New    Hampshire,    presented 
cision    of    the    Supreme    Court  of  the  petitions  to  the  Senate  of  the  United 
United  States  as  final  ?    This  professor  States,  praying  for  a  dissolution  of  the 
of  History  and  Economics  again  says,  "iiion,  and  that  Chase,  of  Ohio,  after- 
that  in  order  to  protect  the  institution  wards  appointed  Chief  Justice  of    the 
of  slavery  "the  South  was  led  to  attach  United  States  by  Lincoln,  and  Seward, 
exaggerated  importance  to  the  doctrine  of    ^^ew    York,    afterwards    appointed 
of  states'  rights  and  to  revive  a  political  Secretary  of  State  by  Lincoln,  voted  to 
science  that  was    becoming    obsolete."  receive  these  petitions?     Does    he    not 
Again  he  speaks  of  state  sovereignty  as  k"0"^  that  Wm.  Loyd   Garrison,   and 
"an  antiquated  order  of  things  in  gov-  others  who  he  thinks  were  "in  accord 
ernment."     Does  not  this  professor  of  ^^^ith    the    progress    of    the   age,"  de- 
History  and  Economics  know  that  the  manded  in  1855,  a  "Northern  Confed- 
question  of  state  sovereignty  or  state  eracy     with     no     union     with     slave- 
rights  was    coeval    with    the    Federal  holders?"    If  this  professor  of  History 
Government,  and  that  there  had  been  anf^  Economics  knows  these  things,  how 
no  period  in  the  existence  of  the  Fed-  ean  he  say  that  the  South  in  1861  re- 
eral  Government  prior  to  1861,  when  it  ^'i'^'ed  a  political  science  that  was  be- 
was  not  a  vital  principle?    Does  he  not  coming  obsolete? 

know  that  Calhoun's  celebrated  resolu-  Mr.  Banks  again  saj^s,  "viewing   the 

tions  declaring  that  right  and   sover-  gi'eat  civil  conflict  the  semi-centennial 

eignty  of  the  states,  passed  the  Senate  of  whose  inauguration,  this  year  marks, 

in  1838  by  more  than  a  two-thirds  ma-  in  the  light  of  these  principles,  and  in 
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the  light  of  a  broad  historical  j)hilos- 
ophy  we  are  led  irresistibly  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  North  was  relatively  in 
the  right  and  that  the  South  was  rela- 
tively in  the  wrong." 

The  "broad  historical  philosophy"  of 
Mr.  Banks'  article  may  fairly  be  sum- 
marized as  follows:  Those  who  align 
themselves  with  the  forces  that  are  suc- 
cessful are  in  the  right  in  the  best,  if 
not  the  highest  sense  of  right,  because 
success  brings  benefit  and  gains  to  the 
successful,  and  that  is  always  best, 
while  those  who  align  themselves  with 
the  cause  that  is  lost,  however  just  the 
cause,  are  in  the  wrong  because  they 
can  reap  no  benefits,  no  gains,  from 
their  sincerity,  devotion  and  sacrifices  to 
a  cause  that  is  lost;  therefore  as  the 
Northern  forces  Avere  the  strongest  in 
battle,  and  consequently  successful,  it  is 
the  part  of  wisdom  to  repudiate  your 
fathers,  condemn  their  heroism,  patriot- 
ism and  sacrifices  in  the  cause  of  consti- 
tutional liberty  as  obsolete  and  not  in 
accord  with  the  commercial  progress  of 
the  age.  You  should  adopt  the  teach- 
ings of  the  North,  and  thereby  you  may 
gain  much  in  this  world's  goods^  Those 
Southern  men,  however,  who  decline  to 
adopt  and  act  upon  "the  broad  his- 
torical philosophy"  of  this  professor  of 
History  and  Economics,  still  insist  that 
the  South  was  right,  eternally  right,  in 
the  great  conflict  of  '61  to  '65. 

This  professor  of  History  and  Eco- 
nomics should  know^  that  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  government  of  the  United 
States  from  '61  to  '65  was  the  inaugura- 
tion of  that  utter  and  flagrant  disregard 
of  the  Constitution  and  of  all  Consti- 
tutional limitations,  that  has  paved  the 
way  for  the  corruption  and  crime  which 


has  permeated  every  department  of  the 
Federal  Government,  and  for  that 
dominance  of  the  "money  devil"  from 
which  the  people  are  now  striving  to 
free  themselves.  To  this  demoraliza- 
tion the  South  has  been  a  constant  and 
implacable  foe. 

So  far  from  concurring  in  the  opin- 
ion of  Mr,  Banks  that  Lincoln  was  the 
superior  of  Davis;  I  believe  that  the 
impartial  student  of  history  who,  ig- 
noring the  detractors  and  eulogists  of 
both,  and  looking  only  to  official  acts  as 
officially  recorded,  must  conclude  that 
Jefferson  Davis  was  a  statesman  and 
patriot  able  and  pure,  and  that  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  was  a  politician  of  pos- 
sibly a  higher  type  than  Theodore 
Roosevelt. 

In  conclusion,  there  are  few,  very  few 
Southern  men  who  will  subscribe  to  the 
views  of  tlie  professor  of  History  and 
Economics  in  the  Florida  University, 
and  those  few  are  candidates  for  North- 
ern applause  to  be  followed  by  Yankee 
gold;  therefore,  the  vast  majority  in 
the  South  is  out  of  "harmony  with  the 
age,"  and  still  believe  in  an  antiquated, 
obsolete  order  of  things  in  morals,  in 
economics  and  in  government. 

According  to  the  "broad  historical 
philosophy"  of  the  professor  of  History 
and  Economics  in  the  Florida  Uni- 
versity, "the  tragedy  of  the  South's 
past"  is  that  she  has  been  patriotic, 
honest  and  possessed  of  Constitutional 
morality,  and  according  to  this  same 
broad  historical  philosophy,"  the 
tragedy  of  her  present  is  that  she  does 
not  yet  fully  realize"  that  it  -is  best  to 
repudiate  the  patriotism,  the  heroism 
and  the  sacrifices  made  by  the  heroes  of 
'61  to  '65  to  the  great  cause  of  consti- 
tutional liberty. 
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As  a  Bird  to  the  Mountains 


Anne  McQueen 


(CONLUDED    FROM    LAST    MONTH.) 


ALL  day,  ■when  she  Avas  not  busy 
preparing  their  scant}^  meals,  she 
sat  in  the  doorway  and  gazed, 
with  unseeing  eyes,  into  the  forest.  But 
there  was  a  night  when  Jethro  came 
home  from  the  woods  with  a  congestive 
chill.  Lauretta  piled  all  the  quilts  in 
the  house  on  him  and  gave  him  hot 
"yerb  tea."  A  passing  turpentine  hand 
summoned  the  few  neighbors  to  her  aid. 
They  did  what  they  could,  but  the  chill 
still  held  him  in  its  death-cold  clutches. 
The  next  morning  Jethro  Dismukes, 
white,  occupation  laborer,  was  no  longer 
on  the  payroll  of  the  company. 

The  company's  carpenter  made  him 
a  coffin  of  pine  plank,  lined  it  with 
sleazy  white  muslin  Pud  covered  it  with 
black  calico,  and  the  neighbors  bore  the 
body  of  the  mountaineer  to  the  burying 
ground  among  the  pines.  The  boss  read 
a  psalm  over  the  grave,  the  neighbors 
sang   a    hymn    and    then    went    home. 

One  of  the  neighbor  women  stayed 
with  Lauretta  that  night,  and  the  boss 
came  over  and  paid  her  the  little  bit  of 
money  that  was  coming  to  Jethro.  He 
also  oifered  to  buy  her  poor  household 
furnishings,  and  if  she  wished,  he 
would  send  her  to  town,  where  she 
might  take  the  train  for  her  native 
state  and  go  to  her  own  people. 

Lauretta's  heart  leaped.  Home  and 
mother  and  the  mountains  !  They  had 
seemed  so  far  away,  and  she  never  ex- 
pected to  see  them  again. 

She  eagerly  accepted  his  offer,  and, 
the  day  after  her  husband's  burial, 
seated  in  the  boss'  own  buggy,  drawn 
by  swift  horses,  Lauretta  was  on  her 
way  to  town.  One  of  the  hands,  an  old 
and  stpid  negro,  drove  her.  The  boss 
had  given  minute  directions  about  the 
trains,  the  price  of  the  ticket,  etc.,  but 
Lauretta  paid  little  heed  to  his  instruc- 


tions. Her  mind  was  formulating  a 
plan  of  her  own — a  desperate  plan, 
fraught  with  dange»",  yet  causing  her 
heart  to  sing  with  joy  at  the  thought. 
SJie  tvould  steal  her  hahy! 

The  nurse,  in  her  search  for  the  child, 
would  of  course  go  to  the  turpentine 
camps.  The  boss  would  tell  her  that 
Lauretta  had  taken  the  train  at  the 
station.  Then  she  would  question  the 
ticket  agent  and  trainmen;  Lauretta 
exulted  to  think  how  completely  at  a 
loss  Miss  Lathrop  would  be  when  she 
found  no  trace  of  her  there.  For  she 
did  not  intend  to  take  a  train  at  that 
place;  no  indeed,  she  Avould  take  her 
baby  and  walk  miles  and  miles  away, 
till  she  came  to  another  town  where 
there  w^as  a  railroad.  If  necessary,  she 
would  walk  to  the  mountains;  God 
Avould  show  her  the  way.  The  little  to- 
bacco bag  of  money  in  her  bosom  would 
buy  food.  She  would  get  along — if  she 
only  had  her  baby  ! 

At  the  edge  of  the  town  she  bade  the 
driver  halt.  She  wanted  to  visit  a 
friend  who  lived  nearby,  she  said,  and 
could  easily  walk  to  the  depot.  She 
took  her  small  bundle  —  containing 
precious  things  for  the  baby — under  her 
arm  and  walked  swiftly  along.  She  had 
thought  out  the  whole  plan,  and  was 
now  ready  to  act.  It  was  early  morn- 
ing, for  they  had  left  the  turpentine 
camp  before  dawn,  to  avoid  the  sultry 
September  sun.  Nurse  Lathrop  would 
be  getting  breakfast  in  the  kitchen,  and 
the  baby  would  be  asleep — and  alone. 

She  knew  the  way,  for  she  had  car- 
ried her  baby  to  the  house  that  dreadful 
morning.  Very  few  people  were  stir- 
ring, onh^  a  few  workmen  hurrying  to 
their  work  and  now  and  then  a  deliv- 
ery wagon  rattling  b3\  taking  orders 
from  customers.    Nobody  noticed  Laur- 
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etta.  She  reached  the  house  without 
difficulty.  All  the  doors  and  windows 
were  open  to  let  in  the  morning  cool- 
ness. She  laid  her  bundle  down  at  the 
gate;  she  stealthily  lifted  the  latch, 
leaving  the  gate  ajar,  walked  swiftly 
and  silently  up  the  path,  crept,  on  tip- 
toe, through  the  open  hall  door  and  into 
Miss  Lathrop's  room.  It  was  dusky 
and  cool,  the  breeze  coming  through  the 
half-closed  shutters. 

Miss  Lathrop's  bed  was  empty,  but 
in  a  small,  white-enameled  crib,  daintily 
draped  with  the  thinnest  and  whitest  of 
canopies,  lay  slee^Ding  a  tiny  bundle  of 
delight — a  bab}',  rosy  and  warm,  one 
pearly  arm  beneath  the  head  covered 
with  silky  ringlets;  long  black  lashes 
sweeping  its  rose  -  flushed,  dimpled 
cheeks;  clad  all  in  snowy  cambric  and 
finest  lace,  a  veritable  child  of  luxury, 
yet — her  baby  ! 

Her  hungry  eyes  drank  in  its  beauty, 
her  starved  lips  yearned  to  touch  its 
dimpled  fingers.  Her  heart  beat  to  suf- 
focation, but  no  sound  came  from  her 
lips ;  a  moment  she  gazed,  then  quickly, 
softly  gathered  the  sleeping  child  to  her 
bosom,  threw  over  it  the  loose  folds  of 
her  home-spun  apron,  and  swiftly, 
stealthily,  scarce  daring  to  breathe, 
crept  again  through  the  hall,  down  the 
steps,  out  into  the  street,  Avhere  she 
caught  up  the  bundle,  half  dragging, 
half  carrying  it,  and,  unmolested  and 
unseen,  hurried  on  and  on  till  the  hate- 
ful town  was  far  behind  and  the  wel- 
come, cool  green  woods  were  all  around 
her. 


Miss  Lathrop  ate  her  early  breakfast 
with  tranquility.  She  knew  at  what 
hour  the  baby  usually  awoke,  and  al- 
ways arranged  it  so  that  her  morning 
work  sho-uld  be  done  before  it  was  time 
to  attend  to  her  nursling.  As  she  fin- 
ished her  last  task  she  thought,  "The 
baby's  late  about  waking;  the  morning's 
so  cool  she's  enjoying  her  nap,"  and 
with  a  smile  on  her  lips,  she  walked 
softly  to  the  empty  crib  and  looked  in. 


Horror  froze  the  scream  that  died  in 
her  throat.  She  stood  benumbed  with 
fear ;  but  the  moment  her  shocked  brain 
resumed  its  power  to  think,  she  intsinct- 
ively  realized  the  truth — Lauretta,  and 
no  other,  had  stolen  her  baby  !  She  flew 
to  the  telephone  and  called  frantically 
for  Dr.  Lorimer.  That  young  man,  in 
a  deep  slumber  after  a  hard  night's 
work,  was  aroused  with  difficulty ;  but, 
when  he  comprehended  the  nurse's  inco- 
herent message,  he  ordered  his  buggj^, 
dressed  in  haste,  and  was  at  her  door  in 
as  short  a  time  as  possible,  though  it 
seemed  ages  to  the  waiting  woman. 

"She  stole  my  baby!"  she  cried, 
"Lauretta  has  stolen  my  baby !  I  feel 
it,  I  know  it!  When  I  came  in  from 
the  kitchen  her  crib  was  empty — my 
little,  warm,  sweet  babv!" 

"Yes,"  said  the  young  doctor,  quietly, 
"little  and  warm  and  sweet — her 
mother's  arm  must  have  been  empty 
without  her!"  Then,  speaking  in  his 
usual  quick,  decisive  fashion:  "Laur- 
etta will  surely  return  to  the  turpen- 
tine camps,  though  she  is  probably  hid- 
ing somewheer  now.  My  buggy  is  at 
the  gate  and  I  s,e^  you  are  ready.  We 
will  go  at  once." 

On  the  road  to  the  camp  the  doctor 
was  unusually  silent.  The  nurse,  ab- 
sorbed in  her  grief,  paid  little  attention 
to  anything,  only  urging  him  to  make 
all  the  speed  possible.  It  was  noon 
when  they  reached  their  destination. 
The  boss  had  just  come  in  from  the 
woods  for  dinner.  He  was  a  family 
man,  and,  as  he  stood  by  the  buggy, 
listening  to  Miss  Lathrop's  story,  a  lit- 
tle two-year-old  boy  held  fast  to  his 
father's  finger. 

"I  don't  reckon  it'll  be  worth  while  to 
wait  till  she  comes  back,"  he  said, 
slowh'^,  "on  account  of  her  takin'  the 
train  this  morning  for  her  old  home, 
som'er's  in  the  mountains  up  in  No'th 
Ca'lina.  Jethro  bein'  dead  and  buried 
and  her  havin'  no  relatives  here,  'cept 
her  child" — his  hand  wandered  caress- 
ingl}'^  over  the  curly  locks  of  his  own — 
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"and  it  belongin'  to  you,  in  a  manner, 
I  advised  her  to  go  back  to  her  own 
folks  and  sent  her  to  town  'fore  day 
this  morning  in  my  buggy;  you'd  over- 
took old  Jake  comin'  back  if  he  hadn't 
stopped  to  visit  among  his  friends.  So, 
on  the  whole,  ma'am,  I  don't  know  as 
waitin'  'ill  do  any  good.  I  know  it's 
pretty  hard  on  you,  but  Lord,  it  ain't 
:i  circumstance  to  what  that  pore  creeter 
suffered  without  her  baby !  I'd  stop  at 
the  shanty  sometimes  for  a  gourd  o' 
water,  and  the  despairin'  look  in  her 
face  fair  made  me  sick.  I  believe 
Jethro  give  up  and  died  jest  because  he 
couldn't  stand  seein'  it.  When  I  named 
goin'  back  to  the  mountains  to  her,  and 
seen  the  light  and  color  o'  life  come  back 
to  her  face  that  quick,  I  'lowed  it  was 
on  account  of  her  folns;  but  now  I 
know  what  it  meant.  Well'  she's  off 
safe,  and  I  don't  mind  telling  you, 
ma'am,  Vm — mighty  glad— of  UP''  He 
looked  squarely  and  rather  defiantly 
into  the  nurse's  face,  but  she  did  not  see 
him  for  the  mist  of  tears  that  dimmed 
her  eyes. 

"My  heart  is  sore,"  she  murmured, 
brokenly;  ""I  thought  I  loved  the  baby 
best,  but,  after  all — ^^she  was  the 
mother!" 

"And,  being  the  mother,"  said  the 
young  doctor,  softly,  "and  very  deso- 
late, she  has  taken  her  own  and  is  gone 
'as  a  bird  to  the  mountains!'" 


Some  miles  from  town  Lauretta 
turned  aside  from  the  traveled  road 
into  the  woods,  where  she  sat,  with  her 
head  back  against  a  great  pine,  and 
rested,  panting  with  fatigue  and  fear. 
At  last  the  child  awoke.  She  stared 
into  Lauretta's  face  with  a  puzzled 
frown,  as  if  trying  to  recall  a  memory. 
"Mam,  mam?"  inquired  the  baby. 
"Mammy's  lamb,  mammy's  baby!" 
cooed  the  mother,  and  the  baby  graci- 
ously smiled,  poking  a  fat  finger  into 
the  loving  eyes  above  her,  Lauretta 
seized  the  little  hand,  covering  it  with 
kisses;  the  baby  stretched  her  dimpled 


limbs  and  sat  up,  pulling  her  mother's 
face  down  with  investigating  hands. 
"Honey,  if  mammy  warn't  'fraid  she'd 
skeer  her  child  she'd  hug  you,  oh,  so 
hard !  'till  the  breath  was  most  out'n 
yo'  little  body !  But  mammy  ain't 
gwine  to  skeer  her  honey  babe,  no  she 
ain't.  Now  let  mammy  put  her  coat  on, 
an'  she'll  hunt  sump'n  to  eat  fer  baby." 

She  spread  her  apron  on  the  ground 
and  set  the  child  upon  it.  Then  she 
unrolled  the  bundle,  taking  out  a  pack- 
age of  crackers  and  a  can  of  condensed 
milk;  a  little  bonnet  and  a  frock  of 
checked  gingham,  belonging  to  the  baby 
in  the  old  days.  Poor  Lauretta  knew 
little  enough  about  cutting  and  sewing, 
but  fortunately  the  garments,  being 
much  too  large  when  they  were  made, 
were  not  too  small  for  the  baby  now. 

The  baby  dressed,  she  opened  the  can 
of  milk  with  a  small  knife,  and  poured 
some  into  a  tin  cup.  The  trickle  of  a 
tiny  branch  told  of  water  close  by. 
Carrying  the  baby,  she  soon  found  the 
stream  and  filled  her  cup;  then  going 
back  to  her  bundle,  she  crumbled  crack- 
ers in  the  milk,  stirring  the  mixture  till 
it  was  soft  and  pulpy,  and  fed  the  baby. 
The  little  one  thoroughly  enjoyed  her 
breakfast,  eating  eagerly  at  first;  then, 
when  hunger  was  appeased,  stopping 
occasionally  to  poke  a  fat  finger  into 
'  the  puzzling  face,  so  strange,  yet  so 
familiar,  or  to  say  "Mam,  mam!"  with 
a  note  of  interrogation,  smiling  at  the 
rapturous  reply:  "Mammy's  lamb, 
mammy's  baby !" 

All  this  was  bliss  to  Lauretta's  soul, 
but  bliss  mingled  with  fear.  She  must 
get  on;  it  was  a  long,  long  way  to  the 
mountains — to  the  dear  cabin  where  her 
own  mother  would  welcome  her,  and 
help  her  to  care  for  the  baby ;  the  young 
brothers  and  sisters  would  delight  to 
tend  her,  and  in  the  sweet  mountain  air 
she  would  never  be  sick  again.  Oh,  the 
Lord  would  surely  be  good  to  her  and 
let  her  get  home ! 

Poor  Jethro,  lying  in  his  grave  be- 
neath the  pines,  was    but    a    memory. 
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Lauretta's  love  and  heart  and  soul  be- 
longed to  the  baby ;  her  suffering  at  its 
loss  had  been  intense;  her  joy  at  its 
recovery  Avas  so  great  that  it  drowned 
all  recollection  of  trouble. 

But  she  must  be  wary,  for  even  now 
the  nurse  would  be  searching  for  the 
bab}'.  Lauretta  had  a  vague  idea  that 
if  she  were  found,  penitentiary  for  life 
would  perhaps  be  the  punishment  for 
her  crime.  This  poor  child  of  the  moun- 
tains was  very  ignorant.  She  could  not 
even  read  or  write,  and  kidnapping  her 
own  bab}^  seemed  to  her  a  terrible  crime, 
meriting  a  terrible  punishment.  If  she 
were  found — but  Lauretta  determined 
that  she  would  not  be  found.  Far  off' 
in  the  mountains — so  high  and  so  lonely 
— even  the  powerful  Miss  Lathrop  could 
not  find  her. 

Hope  bearing  up  her  tired  feet,  the 
child  in  her  arms,  the  bundle  on  her 
back,  she  trudged  on  her  v^'ny.  The 
baby  and  mother  held  sweet  converse, 
with  broken  words  and  babbling  and 
gurgles  of  happy  laughter.  At  last  the 
baby  grew^  sleepy,  her  head  bobbed  un- 
steadily on  the  little  neck;  she  nestled 
against  her  mother's  shoulder  and  slept. 

The  road  was  lonely,  and  Lauretta 
met  no  travelers.  At  noon  she  rested 
close  to  a  branch  where  she  could  get 
water,  and  fed  the  baby,  eating  a  little 
of  the  bread  and  milk  herself,  for  she 
began  to  feel  faint  from  hunger.  She 
passed  cabins,  w^here  tow-headed  chil- 
dren came  out  to  stare  after  her,  and 
the  inevitable  j^ellow  dog  in  the  yard 
lifted  his  head  from  the  dust  to  bark  a 
dreary  defiance;  but  she  stopped  at 
none  of  these,  till  advancing  night  com- 
pelled her  to  think  of  the  baby.  At  dusk 
she  came  to  a  cabin  set  far  back  from 
the  road.  The  light  from  its  open  door 
show^ed  a  woman  busily  preparing  her 
evening  meal.  Lauretta  went  up  to  the 
gate  of  this  dwelling,  and  after  the 
"cracker"  fashion,  instead  of  entering, 
called  "Hello !"  in  rather  a  shaky  voice. 

A  boy  of  fifteen  came  out  and  politely 
invited  her  to  enter.    The  woman,  who 


had  a  jileasant  face,  was  the  only  other 
occupant  of  the  room.  She  was  placing 
supper  on  the  table.  At  the  sight  of 
the  coffee,  hot  biscuits,  and  fried  bacon 
Lauretta  grew  bold  with  hunger. 

"I'm  a-travelin', "  she  informed  the 
woman.  "My  man  died  in  the  turpen- 
tine camps,  and  me  and  the  baby  air 
gwiue  back  to  the  mountains.  I'd  be 
glad  to  stay  all  night,  if  it  won't  put  ye 
out  any."' 

"You're  welcome,"  replied  the  woman 
of  the  house  simply.  "I  see  the  baby's 
'sleep;  la}^  it  on  my  bed,  and  set  up  and 
eat  a  bite."  This  Lauretta  did  with 
alacrity,  devouring  the  hot  food  with 
such  eagerness  that  her  polite  enter- 
tainers exchanged  glances  of  mild  won- 
der. 

After  supper  the  boy  brought  forth 
his  books  and  began  to  study.  He  was 
her  only  child,  his  mother  said,  and,  the 
teacher  told  her,  head  and  shoulders 
above  the  other  boys  of  his  age  at 
school. 

"You  kin  read  and  write?"  queried 
Lauretta,  with  awe;  "then  maybe  you 
mought  tell  me  how  to  find  the  nighest 
way  to  the  mountains?" 

"^Miat  mountains?"  said  the  boy; 
"they's  such  a  heap  of  'em — the  Hima- 
layas and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  the 
Alps  and  the  Andes,  and  Mount 
Everest,  and  the  highest  mountain  in 
the  world,  in  Alaska,  and  heaps  of 
others." 

His  mother  regarded  her  son  with 
looks  of  pride,  and  Lauretta  thought  he 
must  know  almost  as  much  as  the  doctor 
and  Miss  Lathrop. 

"I've  hear'n  'em  call  our  mountains 
the  Blue  Ridge,"  she  said  timidly. 
"AA^e-uns  come  from  North  Ca'lina." 

"North  Ca'lina  is  a  far  ways,"  said 
the  boy;  "you  ain't  aimin'  to  walk  it?" 

"No,  I'm  aimin'  to  take  the  cyars 
some  place.  I  got  money  'nough  for  a 
ticket  if  I  knowed  where  to  get  it." 

"What's  the  name  of  the  place  you 
live  at  in  North  Ca'lina?"  asked  the 
bov. 
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"We-iins  lives  in  the  mountains,  but 
pap  hauls  apples  and  taters  to  Ashby, 
twelve  miles  from  home;  if  I  git  to 
Ashby  I  kin  walk  the  balance  of  the 
way." 

"Oh,"  said  the  boy,  "all  you  got  to 
do  is  to  keep  on  till  you  get  to  Clay- 
ville — it's  fifteen  miles  from  here,  and 
tell  the  ticket  agent  you  w^ant  to  go  to 
Ashby,  N.  C.  He'll  tell  you  how  to  get 
there,  all  right." 

"I'm  more'n  obliged  to  you,"  said 
Lauretta,  gratefully;  "it's  fine  to  know 
how  to  read  and  write.  I  donno  as  I'd 
ever  got  home  if  you  hadn't  told  me 
how." 

The  next  morning  after  breakfast 
was  eaten  and  the  baby  fed  and  bathed 
— her  hosj^ital  exi^erience  had  taught 
her  the  necessity  of  cleanliness — Laur- 
etta started  forth  on  her  journey  to 
Clayville.  Her  kind  hostess  had  given 
her  a  package  of  food,  and  at  noon  she 
rested  by  the  roadside,  and  ate,  and  fed 
the  baby.  A  short  hour  of  rest,  then  on 
again,  for  Clayville  must  be  reached 
and  the  ticket  for  home  secured.  Walk- 
ing Avas  easier,  for  the  road  was  now 
clay  instead  of  sand.  The  country  was 
more  cultivated,  too.  She  passed  well- 
kept  farms  and  comfortable  dwellings. 
People  in  buggies  and  wagons  passed 
her  on  the  road.  A  kind-looking  farmer, 
going  to  town  with  a  load  of  "truck," 
offered  her  a  ride,  helping  her  and  the 
baby  up  to  the  seat  beside  him.  It  was 
very  pleasant  to  ride,  even  on  a  jolting- 
wagon.  Lauretta  rested  and  the  baby 
stared  and  babbled  as  she  watched  the 
horses. 

"Mighty  purty  baby,"  said  the  man, 
admiringly.  Lauretta  glowed.  "Boy 
or  gal?" 

"Gal,"  said  Lauretta.  "Her  pappy's 
dead,  an'  me'n  her  air  gwine  up  to  the 
mountains — to  my  mammy." 

"I  'low^  you  aim  to  take  the  train  at 
Clayville?"  said  the  farmer. 

"Yes,  sir.  Do  you  know  wdien  the 
train  starts  for  Ashby,  N.  C.  ?" 

"They's  a   train  north  leaves    'bout 


dark.  I'll  take  ye  to  the  depot  and  buy 
your  ticket  fer  ye;  'tain't  much,  but  it'll 
be  helpin'  ye  along  a  little  grain." 

"Thanky,  sir,"  replied  Lauretta, 
simply. 

Arriving  at  the  station,  she  took  the 
tobacco  bag  from  her  bosom,  and  gave 
the  money  to  the  stranger  Avith  perfect 
faith — faith  in  nowdse  misplaced,  for 
after  making  minute  inquiry  concern- 
ing the  route  and  buying  the  ticket,  the 
farmer  slipped  two  silver  dollars  of  his 
own  money  in  the  bag,  that  she  might 
have  plenty  of  money  for  other  needs. 
Then,  finding  the  conductor  of  the  out- 
going train,  he  explained  that  Lauretta 
was  a  widow,  all  alone  save  for  her 
baby,  that  she  wished  to  go  toAshby,  N. 
C,  and  that  the  conductor  must  take 
special  care  of  her,  which  he  faithfully 
did. 

Seated  in  the  car,  with  the  train  go- 
ing at  full  speed,  Lauretta  drew  a 
breath  of  deep,  exulting  relief.  Her 
baby  was  safe !  The  nurse  and  the  law 
could  never  reach  her  in  the  mountains. 

The  long  night  in  the  uncomfortable 
day  coach  was  over  at  last,  and  the  con- 
ductor had  seen  Lauretta  and  her  baby 
safely  on  the  next  train — the  train  that 
was  to  bear  her  straight  to  Ashby.  She 
would  arrive  about  noon,  the  conductor 
said. 

When  at  last  the  train  drew  into  the 
station  how  beautiful  seemed  the  famil- 
iar scenes  to  Lauretta's  eyes  !  The  way 
plain  now%  she  w^as  almost  home !  A 
psalm  of  thanksgiving  was  singing  in 
her  heart  as  she  set  foot  on  her  native 
soil.  , 

She  bought  a  bag  of  cakes  for  the 
baby  from  the  station  lunch  counter, 
pinned  a  shaAvl  tightly  over  the  little 
one's  head — the  mountain  air  was  chill 
— and  set  bravely  forth  on  the  weary 
stretch  of  road  that  lay  between  her 
and  her  father's  house. 

A  mountaineer  coming  home  from 
Ashby  overtook  her  before  she  had 
walked  many  miles,  and  gave  her  a  ride 
in  his  cart,  as  his  road  laj;  V^'^^V  hfX 
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home.  When  the  slow-moving  oxen 
stopped  at  the  driver's  "turning  -  off 
place"  it  was  quite  dark.  There  was 
only  a  short  distance  to  walk.  Lauretta 
hugged  her  baby  close  to  her  bosom. 
"Oh,  precious,"  she  whispered,  raptur- 
ously, "we're  here!  We've  done  got 
home!" 

Up  the  steep  path  she  climbed,  joy 
speeding  her  feet.  The  cabin  door  was 
closed  to  the  chilly  night,  but  she  could 
hear  the  beloved  voices  within.  The 
yard  dog  rose  with  a  growl  as  she  en- 
tered the  gate — a  gi'owl  which  was 
quickly  changed  to  a  yelp  of  joy  as  she 


called  to  him  softly.  Creeping  to  the 
uncurtained  window,  she  looked  in.  Her 
father  sat  before  the  blazing  log  fire, 
polishing  a  powder  horn  with  a  piece 
of  broken  glass ;  the  children  were  roast- 
ing apples  and  sweet  potatoes  in  the 
fire;  in  the  chimney  corner  the  mother 
stood  beside  her  wheel,  spinning  the 
coarse  yarn.  And  as  she  spun  she  softly 
sang  one  of  the  old  songs — the  songs 
from  over-sea. 

Earth   had   no   higher   joy   to   offer 
Lauretta.     She  opened  the  door    and 
stood  upon  the  threshold  of  her  home! 
(the  end.) 
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cflpple  Blossoms 

cRlonzo  Rice 

The  Alpine  peaks  with  crystal  hoods  of  snow, 

The  ruins  crowning  heights  along  the  Rhine, 
afire  views  both  beautiful  and  grand,  I  know ; 

But  there's  another  closer  home— and  mine! 
'  Tis  where  a  brown  old  homestead  nestles  soft 

oRgainst  a  hill  where  broad  fields  stretch  away, 
eHnd  in  the  swaying  branches,  high  aloft. 

The  robin  gives  to  all  his  sweetest  lay ; 
The  scene  is  one  of  rapture  and  of  bliss, 

When  breezes  of  the  early  summer  blow. 
And  the  red  lips  of  apple  blossoms  kiss 

The  blue  eyes  of  the  violets  below! 

Let  others  fare  to  far-off  distant  climes. 

Enraptured  by  each  castle,  crag  and  scaur. 
The  wonders  of  the  olden,  vanished  times. 

Of  sunny  scenes  that  sleep  in  isles  afar; 
Home-biding,  let  me  wander  here  where  swell 

The  flowered  fields  whose  scented  billows  roll 
With  white  caps  of  the  daisies ;  winds  that  tell 

The  secret  of  the  rose  whose  heart  they  stole ; 
That  I  for  just  one  season  may  not  miss 

The  beauties  of  the  scene  I  cherish  so ; 
When  the  red  lips  of  the  apple  blossoms  kiss 

The  blue  eyes  of  the  violets  below ! 
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Campaigning  With  Jeb  Stuart 

Col.  G.  N.  Saussy 

Chapter  IX. 

TRe  Prelude  to  Gettysburg  pany  with  them.  These  proved  enforced 

HE  finis  of  hist  chapter  closed  the  guests  from    Oeneral    Hooker's    army, 

battle  of  Upperville.    The  writer  Moving  cautiously  into  and  down  the 

found  his  mount  had  cast  a  shoe,  eastern  entrance  of  the  gap,  we  soon  saw 

and  to    keep    him    in    good    condition  below  us  about  a  square  mile  of  tents 

necessitated  its  immediate  replacement,  ^"d  wagons. 

In  seeking  a  forge,  he  rode  to  the  rear  0»e  of  the  captured  videttes  w^as    a 

and  found  one  at  White  Post.     When  sergeant  of  a  Philadelphia  cavalry  regi- 

nearing  this  cross-road,  General  Lee,  ac-  nient.      Noting  the  interest  manifested 

companied   by   only   one   officer  whose  by  Stuart's  troopers  in  the  panorama 

rank  showed  him  to  be  a  colonel    of  below  them,    he    volunteered:     "Boys, 

artiller}',    rode    diagonally    across    the  there  is  more  plunder  down  there,  tools, 

pike  from  the  woods  and  again  entered  blankets,  haversacks  and  grub  than  you 

the  timber  on  the  other  side  of  the  road,  can  possibly  move  !" 

This  was  the  second  and  last  time  the  A  great  eagerness  came  to  the  lads  in 

writer  ever  saw   General   Lee   in    the  gl'ay  to  get  busy  and  investigate    the 

army.  statement  of  Sergeant  Martin :  and  they 

Securing  the  shoe  on  the  horse,    he  expressed  their  desire  in  no  uncertain 

returned  to  camp.    There  an  order  was  terms. 

issued  to  prepare  five  days  rations.     It  "But,"  continued  the  cheerful  Yankee 

was  an  easy  guess,  that  meant  a  hard  sergeant,  "there  are  30,000  men  to  ride 

march  and  some  days  away  from  camp  over  before  you  can  get  them — thafs 

and  wagons.     The  afternoon  of  June  Hancock'' s  corps.'''' 

24th,  the  bugles  rang   out    "boots    and  There  was  then  a  reaction.     Conser- 

saddles!"  and     soon     the     men     were  vatism  supplanted    eagerness    and  the 

mounted  and  the  column  moved    out.  Confederate  cavalry  concluded  to  await 

Five  days  rations  make  a  bulky  pack-  orders. 

age  and  the  haversacks  of  the  troopers  Pretty  soon  w^e  were  again  in  motion 

looked   stouter   and   fatter  that   after-  and  marched  cautiously  with  scouts  well 

noon  than  they  ever  looked  again.    The  to  the  front.     These  picked  up  strag- 

column  marched  until  night  and  went  glers  and  videttes  and  brought  them  in. 

into  a  fireless  and  unpleasant  bivouac.  The  column  turned  to  the  left  and  was 

At  midnight  the  men  were  aroused  soon  enveloped  in  the  shades  of  a  large 

and  again  set  forth.     The  night  had  body  of  timber.  The  column  approached 

been  rainy  and  disagreeable.     By  sun-  the    pike    without    detection    and    the 

rise  the  clouds  had  dissipated  and  Old  scouts  reported  Hancock's  column  mov- 

Sol  came  out  refreshed  by  the  washing,  ing  east. 

His  advent  above  the  eastern  horizon  The    Confederate    cavalry    got    well 

found  the  marching  column  of  Stuart's  upon  the  flank  of  the  enemy's  column 

three  brigades— Hampton's,  Fitz  Lee'^  on  the  pike.    General  Stuart  called   up 

and  Rooney  Lee's— in  the  jaws  of  Glas-  Colonel  P.  M.  B.  Young,  of  the  Cobb 

cock's  Gap,  in  the  Bull  Run  Mountains.  Legion,  and  directed    him    to    take    a 

There  the    division    was    halted    and  squadron  from  each  of  Hampton's  six 

scouts  pushed  down  the  defile.     Soon  commands  and  charge  the  enemy, 

some  of  them  returned,  bringing  com-  Colonel  Young  replied:    "If  it's   all 
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the  same  to  you.  General,  I  would  pre-  eral  Lee  had  selected  the  Valley  route 
fer  to  make  a  personal  inspection  be-  as  the  most  feasible  for  the  invasion  of 
fore  I  make  the  attack."  "All  right,"  Pennsylvania.  All  of  the  cavalry  of 
answered  General  Stuart.  Young  cau-  his  army  except  Imboden's  and  Jenkins' 
tiously  approached  the  pike  and  from  brigades,  was  east  of  the  Blue  Moun- 
his  place  of  concealment  satisfied  him-  tains.  Imboden  was  sent  in  a  north- 
self  Sergeant  Martin's  statement  was  westerly  direction  to  cut  the  Baltimore 
correct,  for  before  him  was  a  massive  and  Ohio  railroad  and  to  guard  against 
column  of  infantry  marching  eastward,  any   interruption    upon    (General    Lee's 

Returning  to  General  Stuart,  Colonel  plans  from  that  direction.    Jenkins  cov- 

Young  reported:     "I   will   do   as  you  ered  the  front  of  the  army  as  far  as 

order,  but  I  don't  believe  I  will  bring  possible,  while  Stuart  was  charged  with 

back  more  than  twenty  men."     "Why,  keeping  the  curtain  east  of  the    Blue 

what's  the  matter?"  asked  the  bronze-  Mountains  intact  against  prying  eyes, 

bearded  cavalier.    "Well,  you  order  me  (ieneral  Stuart  had  apprised  (Jeneral 

to  take  the  equivalent  of  a  skeleton  regi-  Lee  he  believed  he  could  seriously  dam- 

ment  and  charge  a  corps  d'  armei,"  re-  age  General  Hooker's  army  and    also 

sponded     Young.     "That's     Hancock's  impede  its  movements  by  moving  with 

corps  on  the  pike."    "That  won't  do ;  the  the  bulk  of  his  cavalry  upon  Hooker's 

order     is     recalled,"     replied     General  rear. 

Stuart.  General  Lee  referred   the   matter   to 

Turning  to  an  aide,  he  said :  "Bring  General  Longstreet,  but  directed  in  case 

up  that  artillery,"  pointing  to  a  four-  Stuart  carried  out  his  plan,  he  must 

gun  battery.    Placing    it    in    position,  leave  at  least  two  of  his  five  brigades  to 

Stuart  said,  "Give  it  to  them   lively,  remain  in  touch  with  the  main  army, 

boys,"  and  the  response  was  all  that  The  day    (24th)   the  command    had 

could  be  desired.  been  ordered  to  prepare  five  days'  travel 

For  nearly  twenty  minutes  the  Con-  rations,  Stuart  had  determined  to  move 
federate  battery  had  it  all  their  way.  for  Hooker's  rear.  Hancock's  presence 
The  sudden  attack  upon  the  flank  of  the  in  Thoroughfare  Gap  in  the  Bull  Run 
marching  column  caused  confusion  and  Mountains,  was  an  incident  not  ex- 
consternation.  But  the  troops  were  vet-  pected  in  his  itinerary,  therefore  the 
erans  and  rallied  after  awhile.  Getting  morning  after  the  contact  with  Hancock 
guns  in  position  they  proceeded  to  reply  on  the  pike,  Stuart  realized  he  would 
rapidly  to  the  Confederate  fire.  have  to  make  a  wide  detour  to  avoid  a 

After  the  loss  of  some  battery  horses,  clash  with  Hancock  or  some  other  corps 

General  Stuart  gave  the  order,  "cease  of  the  Potomac  Army.     Therefore,   he 

firing" — "limber  up,"  and  his  command  swung  southeast  from  the  bivouac  near 

moved  back  further  into  the  thicket.  New  Baltimore  at  day  dawn  of  2Gth, 

The  thickets  of  Northern  Virginia  crossing  the  Orange  and  Alexandria 
became  a  bete  noir  to  the  Federal  railroad  at  Bristoe  Station;  beyond 
troops.  Mosby  had  several  times  am-  Brentsville,  turned  north  again  and 
bushed  them  from  these  thickets  and  took  the  road  via  Wolf  Run  Shoals,  on 
again  had  fled  into  them,  leading  his  the  Occoquan,  to  Fairfax  Court  House, 
pursuers  into  a  trap  set  for  them;  so  During  the 'day  Stuart  was  in  con- 
that  the  Federal  soldiers  had  a  rather  tact  with  Hancock,  his  scouts  and  pick- 
healthy  dread  of  these  thickets.  Stuart  ets  gathered  up  between  twenty  and 
was  therefore  not  followed  and  the  ac-  thirty  "boys  in  blue."  These  would  be 
tion  ceased  with  the  withdrawal  of  the  a  burden  and  a  care  if  taken  along  with 
artillery.  ^\^q  swift-marching  column.    Therefore 

As  stated  in  a  former  chapter,  Gen-  he  determined  to  send  them  to  the  rear. 
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A  lieutenant  whom  he  released  from 
duty  was  given  a  detail  of  four  men  to 
escort  the  prisoners  back  to  Culpepper 
and  deliver  them  to  the  provost  officer 
there. 

Lieutenant  S.  parted  with  the  column 
at  daylight;  he  with  his  small  guard 
and  the  prisoners  moving  southwest, 
while  Stuart  led  his  men  southeast.  A 
heavy  fog  enveloped  the  country.  The 
escort  w^ith  the  prisoners  had  proceeded 
but  a  short  distance  when  they  encoun- 
tered a  party  of  Confederate  scouts, 
who  informed  them  they  had,  in  the 
fog,  almost  ridden  into  a  regiment  of 
the  enemy's  cavalry  and  apprised  the 
officer  the  enemy  was  but  a  short  dis- 
tance from  him.  The  lieutenant  acted 
promptly ;  marching  his  prisoners  some 
distance  off  the  pike,  he  ordered  them  to 
lie  down  with  their  faces  to  the  ground ; 
he  placed  two  of  his  four  men  over  them 
with  instructions  to  drive  the  sabre 
through  the  first  man  Avho' should  at- 
tempt to  turn  over  or  to  get  up — not  to 
use  their  pistols  except  in  the  utmost 
necessity. 

Taking  the  two  other  troopers  he 
moved  back  to  the  pike.  Dismounting, 
the  three  hitched  their  horses  and  pro- 
ceeded up  the  pike.  They  crept  through 
the  woods  close  upon  the  flank  of  the 
regiment,  and  getting  a  gool  position, 
opened  as  rapid  a  fire  as  they  could  with 
their  pistols  and  each  yelled  to  the  full 
capacity  of  his  lungs.  The  surprise  Avas 
complete  and  the  blue  troopers  vacated, 
not  standing  on  the  order  of  their  going 
and  giving  the  lieutenant  and  his  con- 
voy the  right  of  way.  He  returnel  to 
where  he  had  ^''hivoiMcecV  his  prisoners 
and  promptly  resumed  his  march. 

In  due  time  he  reached  Warrenton, 
forded  the  Upper  Rappahannock  at 
Fauquir  White  Sulphur  Springs  and 
the  next  evening  turned  his  prisoners 
over  to  the  provost  of  the  post  at  Cul- 
pepper. 

Amongst  these  prisoners  was  a  major 
who  took  his  capture  very  ungraciously 
and  harbored  bad  blood  against  the 
young    officer    who  had  convoyed    the 


prisoners  from  near  New  Baltimore  to 
Culpepper. 

AVhen  about  to  part  Avith  his  "friends 
the  enemy,"  with  accentuated  venom, 
the  blue-coated  Major  said:  "I  hope, 
sir,  we  shall  meet  again  before  this  lit- 
tle trouble  is  ended !" 

""I  certainly  will  enter  no  protest;  in 
fact,  I  hope  Ave  may,"  answered  the 
young  lieutenant,  "but  you  won't  wit- 
ness any  thing  like  this." 

"Like  Avhat?"  queried  the  Yankee 
major. 

"Why,  five  of  j-our  men  taking  thirty 
Confederates  to  the  rear  and  meeting 
and  driving  a  regiment  of  our  men  off 
the  road  and  safely  delivering  the  pris- 
oners to  the  provost."  Then  the  Yan- 
kee major  Avas  like  the  boy  the  calf  ran 
over — ^^he  had  nothing  further  to  say. 

To  compass  this  wide  divergence,  it 
became  necessary  to  move  rapidly.     A 
number  of  horses  gave     out     in     this 
speedy    march    and    the    unfortunate 
troopers   started   for  the   rear  leading 
their  broken-doAvn  mounts.     The  com- 
mand  reached   Fairfax    Court   House, 
Avhere  Hampton  had  a  sharp  encounter 
Avith  "Scott's  Nine  Hundred,"     under 
Major  Pennington.     Hampton  sent  the 
gallant  First  North  Carolina  Cavalry, 
under  Major  Whitaker,  at  the     "Nine 
Hundred."    Whitaker  Avas  killed  lead- 
ing the  charge,  but  Hampton  gathered 
in  eightv  of  Scott's  men,  routine    the 
balance.     On  to  the  Potomac  pressed 
the   column,    passino^   tlirough    Dranes- 
ville,  deflecting  thence  to  RoAvser's  Ford 
on  the   Border   river.     This   ford   was 
difficult   and   the   Potomac   Avide     and 
perilously  deep  and  SAvift  for  a  ford. 
But  time  Avas  an  important  essence,  so 
into  the  Avater  of  the  dividing  river  the 
troopers  plunged.     Those  who  first  es- 
sayed its  passage  found  the  stream  so 
deep  they   reported  that  the  artillery 
could  not  cross  and  the  ammunition  in 
the  limber  chests  not  receive  damage. 
This  Avas  a  serious  quandary.    Artillery 
Avith  damaged  ammunition  Avould     be 
useless. 
The  resourceful  Stuart  met  the  prob- 
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lem  by  emptying  the  chests  and  com-  ing  the  rear  of  the  train,  hearing   the 

miUed    +he  ammunition  to   tried    and  disturbance  in  their  front,  and  seeing 

trusted  troopers  to  take  over  in    their  their  guards  dashing  with  all  speed  for 

arms.  Washington,     twelve     miles     distant, 

This,  gentle  reader,     was    no  small  turned  and  started  for  the  rear.  But  Lee 

labor,  as  the  ford  was  deep,  wide  and  and  his  small  detachment  headed  them 

difficult  and  the  passage  must  be    ac-  off  and  the  whole  train  of  125  six-mule 

complished  that  night.     These    brave  wagons  fell  a  capture  to  Stuart.     In 

and   trusted  troopers  successfully    ac-  this    train    also    were    several    sutler 

complished  this  dangerous  task,  and  the  wagons. 

whole  command  was  safely  across  by  3  The  command  turned  northward  late 

o'clock  the  next  morning,  and  again  the  that  afternoon  and  at  night  bivouaced 

daring  raider  was  on  the  Maryland  side  near  a  cross-road  village.     The  writer, 

of  the  Potomac.    In  the  passage  of  the  as  soon  as  he  had  stripped  his  horse, 

river,  at  times  the  guns  were  completely  called  to  his  messmate  and  blanket-fel- 

submerged,  so  deep  was  the  water;  but  low  and  said:    "Bill,  let  us  go  back  to 

without  the  loss  of  a  man,  a  gun,  or  any  the  village  and  try  for  some  grub."  We 

of  the  ammunition,  the  whole  command  moved  afoot  promptly  and  at  the  first 

safely  made  the  transit.     Major  H.  B.  house  we  called  up  the  proprietor  and 

McClellan,  Stuart's  able  adjutant  gen-  courteously  asked  if  we  could  get  some 

eral,  writes:    "Energy,  endurance   and  provisions.     The  householder  was  evi- 

skill,  were  taxed  to  the  utmost,  but  the  dently  scared,  but  replied  that  he  would 

crossing   was   effected,  and  so  silently,  see.    Soon  he  returned  with  a  supply  of 

that  the    nearest    neighbors    were    not  bread  and  cold  ham,  to  the  great  delight 

aware  of  it  until  daylight."  of  these  two  hungry  troopers. 

Here  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal  We  then  started  back  for  the  bivouac, 

borders  the  Potomac.    This  was  an  im-  Soon  we  heard  voices  approaching  and 

portant  artery  of  supply  to  the  Federal  knew  it  to  be  from  some  of  our  com- 

capital,  also  to  Hooker's  army.    A  num-  mand  bound  for  the  cross  roads  on  the 

ber  of  boats,  some  containing  troops  same  mission  that    had     impelled  the 

and  supplies,  were  captured.    The  sun  aforesaid  two  troopers, 

was  several  hours  high  when  the  march  These  two  lads  could  not  resist  the 

was  resumed,  with  Hampton  in  the  ad-  impulse  for  a  little  fun.     Concealing 

vance.    After    midday    the    command  themselves  on  the  side  of  the  road  in  the 

reached  Rockville  and  here  a  halt  was  bushes,  when  the  detachment  got  near, 

ordered  to  destroy  the  telegraph  line,  as  in  a  loud  voice  demanded  "Halt!"  But 

well  as  secure  supplies,  for  be  it  remem-  they  did  not  halt,  but  put  on  express 

bered  Stuart's  command  was  literally  speed   for  the  bivouac  and   gave    the 

a  flying  column.     Ambulances  and  ar-  alarm.     The  two  boys  who  had  sent 

tillery  were  the  only  things  on  wheels  them  back  in  such  a  skurry,  got  to  the 

accompanying   this   rapidly    marching  camp  without  detection  and  heard   the 

column.  others  relate  their  lucky  escape  from 

At  Kockville  a  small  force  was  en-  capture, 

countered,  but  which  was  speedily  scat-  The  next  morning  early  the  march 

tered.      Intelligence  reached  Stuart  of  was  resumed,  convoying  the  big  cap- 

the  approach,  from  Washington,  of  a  tured  train,  reaching  Westminster,  Md., 

large  supply  train  of  wagons.     Lieu-  that  evening.    Here  the  advance  had  a 

tennt  Thomas  Lee,    of  Second  South  tacit  engagement  with  the  First  Dela- 

Carolina,    with  four  men  of  his  regi-  ware  Cavalry,  which  was  quite  costly 

ment,    dashed    after    the    train     and  to  the  enemy, 

routed  the  guard.    The  teams  compos-  During  the  halt  the  day  before    at 
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Fairfax  Court  House,  some  hospital 
stores  fell  into  Stuart's  possession.  A 
trooper  from  the  writer's  command  was 
directed  to  see  what  could  be  procured 
of  service  to  his  troop.  This  detail  re- 
turned with  a  sack  of  plunder  for  dis- 
tribution amongst  his  comrades. 

Inspection  showed  his  share  of  the 
captured  stores  consisted  of  packages  of 
prepared  starch,  such  as  is  used  in  mak- 
ing custards  and  like  relishes  for  the 
sick  and  convalescing. 

This  stuff  was  not  of  much  service  to 
rapidly  marching  troopers.  The  second 
day  of  our  march  in  Maryland  one  of 
these  troopers  who  had  accepted  one  of 
the  packages  of  prepared  starch,  got 
tired  of  the  useless  stuff  and  called  out, 
"Who  wants  this?"  The  writer  said: 
"Don't  throw  it  away;  give  it  to  some 
of  the  people  along  the  road."  One  of 
the  troopers  said,  "give  it  to  me."  He 
took  the  box  (about  the  size  of  an  or- 
dinary brick)  and  after  some  work 
twisted  one  corner  of  the  parcel  off. 
Just  then  we  approached  a  farm  house 
right  upon  the  roadside.  In  the  door 
stood  a  young  lady  in  her  Sunday  sum- 


mer dress.  Her  countenance  indicated 
the  Confederate  cavalry  was  unwel- 
come. 

The  trooper  who  held  the  package  of 
starch  with  excellent  accuracy  pro- 
pelled the  box  toward  the  door.  The 
contents,  a  fine,  dry  loose  flour,  stream- 
ed out  like  the  smoke  from  the  burning 
fuse  of  a  shell. 

The  writer  yelled  to  the  young 
woman,  "bung  shell!"  just  as  it  struck 
the  door-sill  and  bursting,  the  contents 
enveloped  the  lassie  in  a  cloud  of  white 
dust. 

Believing  the  cry  was  correct  and 
that  a  shell  had  burst  at  her  feet,  she 
collapsed,  falling  backward  upon  the 
floor. 

Xo  harm  beyond  a  shock  from  fright 
and  a  superabundance  of  starch  ensued 
to  the  young  lady,  but  the  boys  in  gray 
gave  a  great  yell  at  the  success  of  the 
harmless  shell. 

Stuart  packed  his  big  captured  train 
in  the  suburbs  of  Westminster  and  there 
secured  some  supplies  for  his  men  and 
their  mounts  and  allowed  them  a 
greatly  needed  night's  rest. 


Reveille 

J.  T.  Hudson 

WaAe,  Soldier/ 
Lo,  o\'r  the  Eastern  skies 

Shoot  up  the  argent  arrows  of  the  dawn, 
Walcef   For  the  drum-heat  hids  arise! 

Wake!  Face  the  duty  of  the  mom! 
Roi'se!  Tho"*  rude  he  the  awaking 

From  dreams  of  loved  ones  and  of  home, 
Wake,  soldier,  wake,  the  day  is  hreaking 

And  Duty  calls  thee!    Soldier,  come! 


Wake,  Soldier! 
See  the  dank,  dim  shadoics  lifting. 

Their  murky  folds  and  from  afar 
The  dark,  fog  clouds  are  slowly  drifting; 

Faint  and  more  faint  the  morning  star. 
Again  the  drum-heat!    Comrade,  wake  thee 

Gird  on  the  hattle  sword  again! 
Wake,  soldier,  now  hetahe  thee 

To  thy  proud  station  in  the  van! 


(*, 


;^, 


J.^; 
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Wake,  Soldier! 
For  now  thy  country  calls  thee! 

Protect  her  lionor  and  the  right! 
Onward  march!     Whatever  he  falls  thee — 

Thou  art  a  soldier!    Thou  must  fight! 
Wake,  soldier,  tvak^!    Perhaps  no  more 

The  drum-heat''s  call  at  hreak  of  day 
SJudl  waive  thee!    Flecked  with  gore 

Thou'^ll  sleep  from  loved  ones  far  away! 


vr 
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Some  Reminiscences  From  Men  on  the 

Firing  Line 

[All  the  tales  of  the  Civil  War  have  not  been  written  nor  told. 

Watson's  Magazine  proposes  to  publish  each  month  short  narratives  from  those 
who  actually  took  part  in  the  "War  of  the  '60's."  In  fighting  their  battles  over,,  the 
old  Veteran  will  be  surprised  first,  then  gratified  at  the  eager  interest  with  which 
their  tales  are  read. 

We  hope  our  old  Confederate  Veterans  will  send  in  their  recollections;  their  war- 
time anecdotes,  the  history  of  the  foraging  tours,  their  brief  romances,  and  all  the 
data  which  went  to  make  up  the  lives  of  "the  Boys  in  Gray"  in  '61-'65. — The  Editor.] 


Is  the   Magazine  on    Fire? — A  War 
Incident  of  1861 

In  the  fall  of  1861  our  company  was 
detailed  to  construct  and  man  a  bat- 
tery at  Cockpit  Point,  Prince  William 
county,  Virginia,  a  high  bluff  on  the 
Potomac  river.  It  was  the  blockading 
battery  nearest  to  Washington,  and 
mounted  three  sixty-two  pound  can- 
nons. From  the  very  start  the  enemy's 
gunboats,  lying  in  the  river  above  and 
coming  down  from  Washington,  kept 
things  very  lively  for  us  in  their  fre- 
quent attempts  to  "shell  us  out"  and 
our  men  were  kept  correspondingly 
busy  at  their  guns.  Some  of  the  Yan- 
kee boats  carried  mortars  and  used 
bombs  weighing  one  hundred  and  sixty 
pounds,  and  which  contained  about  a 
half  gallon  of  some  sort  of  fluid  which 
scattered  fire  when  the  bomb  exploded. 
Sometimes  a  dozen  boats  would  appear 
and  pay  their  respects  to  us  in  this  un- 
pleasant Avay,  occasionally  assisted  by  a 
long-range  battery  of  Whitworth  guns, 
which  the  enemy  had  placed  on  the 
crest  of  a  hill  on  the  opposite  Maryland 
shore.  So  "the  nights  (and  days)  were 
filled  with  music,"  but  we  didn't  "fold 
our  tents  like  the  Arab,"  for  we  had 
but  few  tents  and  lived  mostly  in  holes 
in  the  ground — these  Avere  safer. 

This  row  was  kept  up  all  winter  into 
the  following  spring,  when  Cockpit 
Point  was  abandoned  along  with  other 
batteries  on  the  river,  and  our  com- 
mand was  moved  to  Yorktown.  One 
of  the  notable  incidents  was  the  escape 
of  the  frigate     Hartford,     afterwards 


famous  as  Admiral  Farragut's  flagship, 
at  the  capture  of  Mobile.  One  dark  and 
very  foggy  night  the  Hartford,  escorted 
by  several  gunboats,  ran  past  our  bat- 
teries and  disappeared  down  the  river, 
none  of  our  shells  hitting  her. 

But  to  my  story.  Our  powder  maga- 
zine was  a  rude  one-story  structure, 
built  out  of  pine  logs,  the  roof  covered 
with  dirt  several  feet  thick.  On  the 
sides  were  two  or  three  small  openings 
to  admit  a  little  light  and  air.  The  dirt 
floor  was  covered  with  rough  boards, 
and  along  the  walls  the  powder  kegs 
were  placed.  About  ten  thousand 
pounds  of  powder  were  kept  on  hand. 
Each  keg  was  covered  with  a  movable 
lid.  A  narrow  passage  led  out  to  one 
of  the  gun  pits,  and  a  heavy  door  closed 
the  opening.    I  had  charge  of  the  mag 


azine.     ^¥i\en   a   fight   was   on 


1  was 


among  my  powder  kegs,  filling  the  flan- 
nel bags  with  the  needed  ten-pound 
charges  and  passing  them  out  to  the 
so-called  "powder  monkeys,"  the  men 
who  supplied  the  gunners.  I  could  see 
but  dimly,  and  sometimes  the  smoke- 
filled  air  was  stifling.  One  time,  while 
so  engaged,  I  felt  a  tremendous  shock, 
folloAved  by  an  ominous  stillness.  I  made 
my  way  into  the  outer  passage  and 
through  the  smoke  saw  that  the  door 
had  been  blown  aAvay,  the  huge  gun 
dismounted  and  wrecked,  and  not  a  man 
in  sight.  I  crawled  out  and  jumped  on 
the  parapet.  I  saw  a  numlber  of  my 
comrades  peering  from  behind  rocks 
and  trees,  some  distance  beyond  the 
outer  breastworks.    Our  commander  of 
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the  post,  Captain  Frobel,  called  to  me 
as  I  stood  a  moment  on  the  embank- 
ment: "Is  the  magazine  on  fire?"  I 
replied:  "I  think  not,  sir,  but  I  will 
go  and  see."  I  jumped  back,  crawled 
through  the  outer  passage,  made  my 
way  to  my  precious  kegs,  covered  the 
few  that  had  been  uncovered  and 
crawled  out  again.  On  the  way  out  I 
discovered  a  pile  of  empty  flannel  bags 
in  one  corner  of  the  passage,  and  on  the 
pile  lay  the  fragments  of  the  bag  that 
was  in  the  gun  when  the  gun  exploded 
and  which  had  been  hurled  into  the  pas- 
sage. I  could  tell  the  bag  was  still 
smoking,  and  with  both  hands  I  smoth- 
ered the  few  sjDarks  which  still  lingered 
around  the  edges  of  the  rag.  It  was 
all  the  Avork  of  a  few  minutes.  Jump- 
ing back  upon  the  parapets,  I  shouted 
that  everything  was  safe  and  the  maga- 
zine not  on  fire.  The  men  came  rushing 
back  with  shouts  and  an  old-time 
"Rebel  yell."  Strange  to  relate,  not  a 
man  of  the  gun  crew  had  been  killed  or 
even  seriously  wounded.  It  seems  that 
when  the  gun  exploded,  at  the  same 
time  one  of  the  big  bombs  from  the 
gunboats  fell  on  the  roof  of  the  maga- 
zine but  without  exploding.  The  smoke 
from  our  wrecked  gun,  driven  into  the 
magazine,  poured  out  of  the  openings  in 
the  sides  of  the  wall,  and  the  men  in 
the  other  batteries,  in  the  rush  and  roar 
of  things,  thought  that  the  magazine 
had  caught  fire,  hence  the  mad  rush 
for  places  of  refuge  from  the  expected 
catastrophe. 

Our  commandant,  afterwards  colonel 
of  artillery,  and  who  had  been  an  offi- 
cer in  the  U.  S.  Navy  at  the  breaking 
out  of  the  war,  thanked  me  for  what  I 
had  done  on  the  spur  of  the  moment, 
but  I  told  him  I  had  only  done  my  duty 
as  a  soldier. 

In  a  few  days  we  rigged  up  a 
"Quaker  gun,"  as  a  substitute  for  the 
wrecked  gun,  deceiving  the  enemy  as  to 
our  loss  by  pointing  a  big  black  log 
through  the  embrasure  in  a  very  threat- 
ening manner.     In  a  few  weeks  after- 


wards a  genuine  sixty-two  pounder  ar- 
rived from  Richmond,  which  continued 
to  do  good  service  against  the  gunboats 
until  orders  came  to  abandon  the  bat- 
tery and  go  to  Yorktown. 

Charles  W,  Hi  bner. 
Atlanta,  Ga. 


Third   Chapter  of    the  Six   Langley 
Brothers,  Veterans  of  the  Sixties 

In  the  second  chapter  we  left  Long- 
street's  command  at  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
D.  A.  and  E.  B.  Langlev  were  there  in 
bivouac  when  McLane's  division  made 
the  attack  upon  tlie  fort,  and  was  forced 
to  desist  from  the  fact  that  Bragg's  loss 
of  Missionary  Ridge  compelled  Long- 
street  to  move  eastward  to  Morristown 
and  vicinity,  in  East  Tennessee,  for 
winter  quarters.  We  have  read  of  much 
suffering  and  severe  duty,  but  that  win- 
ter spent  in  East  Tennessee  beat  the 
record  for  poor  rations.  The  command 
had  no  communication  either  way  and 
Avas  compelled  to  forage  for  subsistence, 
and  make  shoes  for  those  that  were 
barefooted.  Clothing  was  getting 
ragged  and  our  rations  were  from  sick 
wheat  and  oats  mixed  for  bread.  Our 
cattle  had  become  very  poor.  Our 
butcher  told  me  that  those  that  were 
the  poorest  were  butchered  first.  Not 
an  eye  of  grease  could  be  seen  upon  the 
pot  when  boiled.  Shoemakers  were  de- 
tailed from  their  commands  to  make 
shoes  from  leather  just  taken  out  of  the 
vats.  Millers  were  also  detailed  to 
grind  such  grain  as  could  be  procured. 
Thus  we  eked  out  a  cold  and  bleak  win- 
ter. 

As  the  spring  season  approached  we 
were  moved  further  east — to  Bull's  gap 
— about  the  last  of  April,  '64,  we  were 
ordered  to  GordonsAnlle,  Va.,  by  way  of 
Bristol.  On  the  third  and  fourth  of 
May  we  were  again  in  Virginia.  On 
the  fifth  fighting  began  in  the  Wilder- 
ness. On  the  morning  of  the  sixth  we 
Avere  hurried  at  quick  march  for  about 
five  miles,  where  Gen.  Lee  had  a  use 
for  Longstrcct's  corps.    The  battle  was 
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on  in  earnest,  and  Anderson's  brigade  was  mangled,  but    he    emerged    from 

had  jii^-t  been  forced  back.     The  boys  under  the  rags — not  soiled.    Some  very 

were  falling  back,  some  wounded  and  serious  happenings  occurred,  also  some 

others  out  of  ammunition.    Gen.  Ander-  very  laughable  stories  in  this  vicinity 

son  was  called  "Tige"  by  his  men,  and  during  '62.     The  chaplains  of  several 

Gen.  Benning  w^as  dubbed  "Old  Rock"  regiments  established  a  camp  off  from 

by  his  men.     As  Tige's  men  fell  back  the  soldiers'  lines.    Some  ten  or  fifteen 

they  met  old  "Rock's"  brigade  going  had  gathered  one  morning.     The  Fed- 

in.   "Tige's"  boys  said  to  "Old  Rock's,"  eral  pickets  commenced  firing  not  far 

"Boys,  hurry  up; 'Rock's' Tige's  treed.-'  off.     The  preachers  struck  out  on    a 

The  contest  was  stubborn.    Law's  brig-  double  quick.    Soon  they  were  called  to 

ade  with  the  47th  Alabama  was  ushered  a  halt  by  Gen.  McGruder,  who  asked 

in,  and  we  were  badly  served  up.    I  was  "whose  command  is  that?"  They  replied, 

struck  by  three  balls  whilestanding  near  "God's  command."    The  old  General  re- 

the  same  place,  but  not  one  brought  the  plied,   "The  Hell   you   say ;    you're    a 

blood.    After  this  stand  we  were  moved  damned  long  ways  from  headquarters." 

to  the  left  and  detached,  the  47th  alone  He  moved  on. 

facing,  apparently,  a  whole  brigade  of  During  the  fall  of  '63  the  demand  for 

Federals.     Here  we  were  overwhelmed  troops  in  Alabama  was  so  urgent  that 

and  gave  up  the  position  with  heavy  another  brother  of  the  family,  Manning 

loss  in  killed  and  captured.  j.  Langley,  volunteered  at  the  age  of 

At  this  place  I  was  w^ounded  in  the  IS  years,  he  being  the  fifth  to  enter  the 
right  arm  and  side,  though  not  seri-  service.  He  was  sent  to  Columbus,  Ga., 
ously,  from  10  a.  m.  to  4  p.  m.  We  where  he,  with  others,  did  guard  duty 
suffered  greatly  in  the  Wilderness.  Be-  over  government  property,  war  equip- 
ing  wounded  on  the  6th,  I  was  sent  to  ment,  etc.  About  the  middle  of  October 
Howard  Grove  Hospital.  After  a  few  '63,  Capt.  Slaughter,  of  the  38th  Ten- 
days  I  obtained  a  furlough  and  came  nessee,  came  home  on  sick  furlough, 
home.  Learning  that  M.  J.  Langley    was    in 

Grant  pressed  on  Lee  and  next  made  bad  health,  he  procured  a  transfer  to 
a  stand  at  Spottsylvania  Court  House,  the  38th  Tennessee  Regiment,  where  his 
There  on  the  8th,  9th  and  10th  made  company  was  in  service.  This  addition 
fight.  Field's  division  occiipied  a  de-  ^o  his  company  made  three  of  the  Lang- 
sirable  point  on  Lee's  line,  and  Gen.  l^J  brothers  in  the  Tennessee  Army, 
Warren  massed  his  troops  for  the  as-  then  in  the  vicinity  of  Chattanooga  and 
sault  in  front  of  our  brigade,  and  the  routes  to  Dalton,  Ga. 
47th  Regiment.  Here  he  made  twelve  After  Bragg's  loss  at  Missionary 
efforts  to  carry  the  position,  but  failed.  Ridge  J.  L.  Johnston  commanded  the 
Our  boys  told  me  that  you  could  have  Army  of  Tennessee.  This  regiment  did 
walked  on  the  dead  in  their  front,  much  hard  service  during  the  fall  of 
Those  who  have  read  the  history  of  that  '63,  bridge  building  and  skirmish  fight- 
spring  and  summer  know  something  of  ing.  The  campaign  ended  with  a  quiet 
Grant's  "on  to  Richmond."  D.  A.  Lang-  of  two  or  three  months,  but  the  spring 
ley,  the  orderly  sergeant,  was  in  com-  campaign  opened  up  with  almost  con- 
mand  of  his  company  during  my  ab-  tinual  marching  and  fighting  near  Dal- 
sence  at  Cold  Harbor  and  Deep  Bot-  ton,  Ga.,  and  on  to  Resaca,  Ga.  There 
torn.  Here  he  had  a  close  call.  In  the  M.  J.  Langley  had  a  close  call.  His 
rear  of  their  line  of  works  at  one  place  lieutenant,  Nelson,  was  killed  by  his 
a  shell  passed  in  and  through  one  side  side  by  the  explosion  of  a  shell  which 
of  his  fly  tent,  and  he  under  the  other  bloodied  him  over,  cut  his  face  in  places 
side.     The  company  boys  thought    he  and  contused     one     knee  so  he  could 
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hardly  go  to  the  rear.    After  a  few  days  he  has  a  monument  not  of  marble,  but 

he  recovered  so  he  could  return  to  his  one  which  will  last  until  the  taps  sound 

command  and  report  for  duty.  for  the  last  rest  of  every  private    or 

June   and  July,   '64,   was  a  terrible  officer  in   the  old   47th   Georgia.     We 

campaign  for  the  38th  Tennessee  Regi-  were  in  Jackson,  Miss.,  moving  under 

ment.     Johnson  was  outnumbered  by  order   to    relieve   Gen.    Pendleton,     at 

the  Federals.    He  fought  and  retreated.  Vicksburg,  on  July  3rd,  '63.  We  reached 

On  the  28th  of  July,  at  East  Point,  M.  the  Big  Black  river  on  the  evening  of 

J.  was  again  wounded— shot  through  July  3rd ;  next  day  we  started  back  to 

the  foot.    This  wound  gave  him  a  fur-  Jackson,  as  Gen.  Pendleton  had    sur- 

lough  home  for  some  time.    During  his  rendered.     We  went  into  trenches    on 

absence  the    command    had    many  en-  ^^^est  side  of  Jackson ;  Cobb's  Battery 

counters  with  the  enemy.    At  one  time  ^^^s  to  our  right.    It  was  concealed  by 

much   confusion   prevailed   with    both  b^ush  and  was  in  noway  visible  to  the 

commands,  and  George  W.  Langley,  be-  enemy  approaching.    Grant's  army  was 

ing  somewhat   deaf,   failed   to   under-  advancing.    I  never  saw  a  Yankee  be- 

stand  the  command  and  was  captured,  foj-e,  but  they  looked  fine— advancing  in 

but  on  the  exchange  of  prisoners  he  was  martial  array.    Our  boys  were  eager  to 

shifty  enough  to  get  in  the  number  to  gee  the  sight  of  them.     It  was  a  dress 

be  exchanged,  and  his  stay  with  the  parade— they  lost  all  sense  of  danger, 

enemy  was  very  short  and  he  soon  went  We  left  our  guns  in  the  trench   and 

to  his  company  for  further  duty.  ^^en  the  enemy  was  within  about  100 

So  ends  the  third  chapter.    The  sixth  yards  something  happened.     Now,  we 

and  youngest  will  appear  in  the  fourth  didn't  know  it  was  going  to  happen, 

chapter.                         E.  B.  Langley.  and  neither  did  the  Yankee's — but  what 

seemed  to  them  to  be  a  green  batch  of 

\^^*u         *  +1,     "XV,-     n         T  •      "  innocent  foliage,  concealed  the  massed 

Anotncr   oi   xnc      i  nin  vjray  Line  i,,           i>  ,  t       i            /-^ii     iii* 

battery  oi  the  daring  Cobb,  belching 

It  is    with    much    gratitude    that  I  from  the  throats  of  fifteen  or  twenty 

notice  your  novel  way  of  allowing  us  death-dealing  cannons,  shot  and  shell 

"of  the  thin  gray  line"  to  recall  again  was  poured  into  the  ranks  of  the  beauti- 

some  of  our  experiences  of  those  days  ful  advancing  foe.    And  lo  and  behold 

which  tried  men's  souls.    You  may  feel  consternation  ruled— they  advanced   in 

to  some  extent  the  reward  that  comes  order  at  the  marching  rate  of  about  122 

to  one  who  touches  the  responsive  chord  steps  to  the  minute,  carrying  their  guns 

of  the  old  soldier  heart,  with  acts  as  in  tactic  order,  and  their  flags  of  ar- 

gracious    as    those    extended  by  your  tistic  design  waving  with  graceful  folds 

magazine  in  publishing    their    letters,  to  the  summer  breeze,  but  in  less  time 

which,  figuratively  speaking,  are  like  than  it  takes  me  to  pen  these  lines,  they 

the  old  camp  fire  tales  of  "other  days."  were  marching— no,  that's  not  the  word 

But  it  is  only  given  to  us,  who  remain,  —stampeding  suits  better— at  the  rate 

and  still  recall  those  stirring  scenes,  to  of  1,220  steps  per  minute.    Well,  some- 

fully  appreciate  the  magnanimousness  thing  else  happened.     We  of  the  47th 

of  the  opportunity  thus  given    to    tell  saw  a  chance  for  a  foot  race  over  the 

each  other,  and  others,  too,  some  of  the  breastworks.     Not  heeding  the  danger 

things  we  saw  and  done.  of  Cobb's  guns,  we  took  after  the  fleeing 

I  was  a  private  in  Company  D,  47th  Yankees;  we  caught  a  bunch  of  them 

Georgia,  under  command  of  Col.  Gil-  and  captured  seven  stands  of  colors.  It 

bert  Williams,  who  has  a  monument  to  was  no  trouble  to  capture  the  flags,  as 

his  memory  in  Laurel  Grove  cemetery,  the  color  bearers  found  them  too  heavy 

Savannah,  but,  in  the  hearts  of  his  men  to  run  with  and  they  were  dropped  on 
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the  ground.      Cobb's    battery    had    to  was  to  tap  the  railroad,  and  thus  cut  off 

cease  firing  until  our  regiment  could  be  communication  betAveen  Savannah  and 

forced  to  return  behind  the  breastworks,  Charleston. 

but  each  brought  with  him  a  Yankee,  My  regiment,  the  5th  Georgia  Volun- 
and  they  were  glad  to  come  in  our  com-  teers,  with  some  other  troops,  were  sent 
pany   for  they   seemed   to   know   they  to  repel  the  attack.    The  country  in  this 
were  safe  from  the  death-dealing  mis-  section  is  low  and  marshy.    Before  the 
siles  from  the  concealed  guns  of  the  war  it  had  been  a  rice  farm,  but  had 
tearless  Cobb.  grown  up    in    pine,    generously    inter- 
With  greetings  to  all  who  followed  spersed  with  brambles,  making'it  some- 
Lee  in  our  lost  cause,  and  best  wishes  what  difficult  for  an  army  to  operate 
for  your  success,  both  personally  and  in,  especially  for  artillery  and  cavalry, 
for  your  fearless  magazine,  I  am,  Nearer  the  coast  the  land  was  covered 
Sincerely  yours,  with  a  tall  sage  or  marsh  grass.      The 
J.  B.  MoGK,  enemy  had  disembarked  4,000  or  5,000 
Private  Co.  D,  47th  Ga.  troops,  mostly  negroes,  who   marched 
Savannah,  Ga.  out  into  the  grass  and  concealed  them- 

selves.     A  considerable  force  of  Con- 

(grporal  Dick  federates  was  thrown  out  as  a  skirm- 

It  was  the  vogue  among  the  Yankee  ^^^  1^"®'  ^"^l  unwittingly  fell  into  the 

newspapers  to  speak  in  the  most  flatter-  ambuscade  that  had  been  set  for  them, 

ing  terms  of  the  coon  contingent    of  '^^^^  Yankee  line  rose    and    poured    a 

their  armies    during    the    Civil    War,  deadly   volley,    point   blank,   into    our 

when  the  aforesaid  "Raccoon  Rangers"  ranks.     The  men  being  mostly  militia, 

had  been  made  drunk  and  driven  at  the  bi'oke  and  hastily  fell  back  upon  the 

point  of  the  bayonet  in  the  hands  of  ^^^^^^  following  the  open,  sage-covered 

their  white  soldiers  upon  the  Confed-  ^®^^' 

erate  line  of  battle.     The  poor    black  My  regiment  was  stationed  behind  the 

devils,  under  these  circumstances,  were  railroad  track,  the  pine  orchard  lying 

"between  the  devil  and  the  deep  sea."  between  it  and  the  firing  line.     When 

They  were  forced  to  go  forward  and  the  militia  gave  way  the  enemy  pressed 

take  a  killing  at  the  hands  of  the  Con-  straight  forward  through  the  mass  ot 

federates  or  be  impaled  with  a  bayo-  pine  and  undergrowth.    As    they    ap- 

net  by  their  own  rear  guard,  if  they  proached  the  railroad  my  company  (B), 

failed  to  go  forward.     So  they  had  to  and  Company  E  were  thrown  forward 

go  up  against  our  boys  and  received  as  skirmishers.     Having  had  a   four- 

their  withering  fire,  which  usually  left  years  experience  in  this  class  of  war- 

the  earth  strewn  Avith  their  carcasses,  fare,  these  two  companies,  with  the  ad- 

C)n  these  occasions  the  Union  press  was  vantage  of  a  dense  undergrowth  and  a 

wont  to  remark:     "The  colored  troops  sldllful    manipulation    of   their    arms, 

fought  nobly."  checked  the  enemy.    The  skirmish  line 

The  foregoing  paragraph  is  written  was  then  reinforced,  and  became  an  ag- 

to  give  the  young  an  idea  how  the  North  gressive  line  of  battle.    During  a  series 

Ui^ed  the  negro  as  a  cat's-paw,  and   the  of  charges     and     counter-charges,    the 

methods  of  cajolery  and  force  used  to  fusilade  was  so  hot  it  mowed  down  the 

make  him  "set  to  the  saw."  undergrowth   and   many   pines   twelve 

Early  in  December,     1864,    a    large  or  fifteen  feet  in    height    were    hewn 

force  of  the  enemy  landed  at  the  mouth  down  by  the  musketry  fire.     As    the 

of    Coosawhatchie    river,    near    Poca-  enemy  was  driven  back  we  found  many 

talligo,  S.  C.    It  was  composed  mainly  dead  and  wounded  negroes, 

of  negroes  and  marines.    Their  purpose  When    the   fight    began,    and    they, 
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thinking  the  day  would  be  easily  won, 
raised  the  crj^:  "Remember  Fort  Pil- 
low !"  They  chanted  their  defiance  pre- 
matllrel3^  As  they  had  thrown  down 
the  gauntlet,  declaring  for  no  quarter, 
our  boys  gave  their  wounded  and  pris- 
oners the  cowp  de  grace.  You  must 
understand  we  did  not  recognize  a 
negro  as  a  soldier,  but  rather  as  a  rebel 
slave,  who  deserved  death  whenever  or 
wherever  captured.  1  have  seen  50,000 
or  more  white  Federal  prisoners,  but 
never  saw  a  Yankee  negro  prisoner. 
We  slept  on  our  arms  that  night.  It 
fell  to  my  lot  to  stand  on  a  vidette  post. 
Near  my  post  was  a  dead  negro  soldier, 
lying  flat  of  his  back  with  a  bullet  hole 
in  the  neck.  He  was  a  thick-set,  bullet- 
headed  patriot,  with  a  nose  well  spread 
out  on  his  face,  and  lips  that  would  be 
the  envy  of  any  burnt-cork  artist.  He 
wore  a  fine  head  of  corkscrew  ringlets 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long  and  a 
corporal's  chevarons. 

When  the  corporal  of  the  guard  came 
to  relieve  me  I  called  his  attention  to 
my  dead  neighbor.  By  the  light  of  the 
moon  he  could  distinguish  that  the 
Senegambian  was  a  corporal.  He  said, 
in  recognition  of  the  rank  he  bore: 
"A^Hiy,  yes,  I've  heard  of  Corporal  Dick 
before,  and  I  am  really  glad  to  meet 
him  under  such  favorable  auspices."  As 
was  the  custom  and  usages  of  war,  he 
proceeded  to  Thenardier  him.  In  his 
right-hand  pocket  he  had  three  months' 


pay  in  crisp,  new  greenbacks;  in  the 
other  pants  pocket  he  had  a  combina- 
tion knife,  fork  and  spoon,  and  some 
composition  sutler's  checks.  But  the 
windfall  was  yet  to  come.  In  his  haver- 
sack we  found  plenty  of  hard-tack  and 
"sowbosom"  and  some  gimcracks  from 
sutler's  store.  His  canteen,  a  quart 
measure,  was  filled  with  New  England 
rum.  Notwithstanding  we  were  all  pro- 
hibitionists and  Methodists,  it  was 
agreed  we  should  severally  and  collect- 
ively fall  from  grace,  by  drinking  the 
rum  to  the  repose  of  poor  Corporal 
Dick's  soul.  All  these  things  which 
Corporal  Dick  so  recklessly  exposed  to 
the  chances  and  fortunes  of  war  were 
just  such  things  as  we  had  not  seen  for 
many  sleeps.  Our  poor,  bleeding,  dying 
government  could  not  afford  us  such 
good  things  as  the  rich  and  puissant 
Federal  government  gave  even  to  her 
buffalo  soldiers,  so  you  may  imagine 
how  we  hungry  and  thirsty  men  of  war 
devoured  the  unfortunate  corporal's 
rations. 

Jim  Collins,  our  corporal  of  the 
guard,  after  communing  with  Corporal 
Dick's  spiritual  comfort  rather  freely, 
wrote  the  following  epitaph  for  the 
dead,  dusky  corporal : 

"Here  lies  Corpor'l  Dick  and  his  gun 

A  victim  to  a  predilection. 
He  should  have  known  how  to  run — - 

In  the  other-home  direction." 

F.  Marion  AVelborn. 
McDonough,  Ga. 


By  THE  EDITOR 


IT  was  only  a  few  weeks  ago  that 
Dick  Achilles  Ballinger  was  ad- 
dressing some  college  boys;  and 
was  declaring,  with  great  confidence, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  keep  a  good 
man  down.  You  may  remember  some 
jocose  comments  of  mine  on  this  sub- 
ject, in  the  March  number  of  this  maga- 
zine. Dick's  utterances  appealed  pow- 
erfully to  my  sense  of  the  ridiculous, 
and  I  fairly  roared  with  laughter  as  I 
read  that  speech  of  his  and  took  another 
glance  at  the  gnarled  face  which  shows 
up  so  often  in  the  newspapers.  Really, 
Dick  ought  to  quit  having  his  picture 
taken.  It  is  almost  equivalent  to  a 
voluntary  confession  in  open  court. 

Alas  Dick  has  resigned.  He  most 
frequently  and  vehemently  swore  that 
he  wouldn't:  but  he  did.  It's  right 
funny,  the  way  some  of  these  official 
crooks  quit,  after  having  said  so  often 
and  so  earnestly  that  they  meant  to 
stay,  indefinitely.  Somewhat  like  the 
frail  lady  in  Don  Juan,  who,  vowing 
that  she  would  never  consent,  consented. 
*         *         * 

President  Taft  will  not  outlive  the 
odor  of  Ballinger.  It  is  a  perfume 
that  will  cling,  adhere,  persist,  pervade, 
linger,  persevere  and  hang  around. 

Remember  the  facts : 

Ballinger  was  Land  Commissioner; 
and,  as  such,  came  into  possession  of 
the  Government's  secrets.  Resigning 
his  office,  he  violated  the  law  by  taking 
land-cases  against  the  Government.  As 
attorney  for  the  Cimningham  claimants, 


he  filed  Avith  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior (Garfield)  an  affidavit  that  he 
knew  was  perjured.  He  took  a  fee  for 
doing  so. 

Then,  when  Mr.  Taft  became  Presi- 
dent, this  unspeakable  Ballinger  was 
snatched  out  of  obscurity  and  was  made 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  J.  P.  Mor- 
gan, the  Guggenheim  bandits,  and  some 
other  scoundrels  wanted  a  man  in  the 
Cabinet  through  whom  they  could  grab 
power-sites  along  our  rivers  and  im- 
menselj'^  valuable  coal-lands  in  Alaska. 
Ballinger  had  no  sooner  been  sworn  in, 
as  Secretary,  than  he  began  his  dirty 
work.  He  dismissed  an  experienced 
lawyer  who  had  made  a  special  study  of 
the  Cunningham  claims,  and  employed 
young  Sheridan,  who  never  had  tried  a 
case  in  court,  and  who  seemingly  hasn't 
enough  sense  to  go  in  out  of  the  rain. 
The  very  first  thing  that  Sheridan  did, 
was  to  surrender  to  the  Cunningham 
lawyers  all  the  secrets  of  the  Govern- 
ment's case,  and  give  them  all  the  time 
they  asked  for  to  tamper  with  the  Gov- 
ernTnenfs  witnesses. 

In  other  words,  Ballinger  surrend- 
ered the  Government's  case  to  his 
clients,       the       Morgan  -  Guggenheim 

thieves ! 

*         *         * 

Had  it  not  been  for  one  honest,  fear- 
less employee,  in  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  the  Morgan-Guggenheim 
thieves  would  have  secured,  for  $50,000, 
public  property  easily  worth  $50,000,- 
000,  according  to  the  sworn  statenaerit  ot 
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the  thieving  syndicate's  own  expert.  But 
Louis  R.  Glavis  was  honest  and  was 
fearless ;  and  he  sounded  the  alarm.  He 
knew  what  the  cost  would  be;  but  he 
acted  the  hero,  nevertheless.  President 
Taft  made  a  most  deplorable  record  in 
this  matter.  He  fired  Glavis;  he  fired 
Pinchot;  and  he  signed  a  letter  which 
Oscar  Lawler,  Ballinger's  own  lawyer, 
wrote  in  exoneration  of  Dick,  his  boss. 
In  this  exoneration  of  Ballinger,  Mr. 
Taft  asserted  that  he  had  before  him 
the  written  opinion  of  Wickersham,  our 
learned  Attorney-General.  Mr.  Taft 
did  not  have  any  such  document  before 
him  when  he  said  he  did.  The  written 
opinion  of  Wickersham — a  printed 
screed  of  90  pages — was  not  prepared 
until  many  weeks  afterwards. 

Oscar  Lawler  has  resigned.  Dick 
Ballinger  has  resigned.  And  Mr.  Taft 
sins  against  the  light  by  again  pro- 
fessing the  utmost  confidence  in  Bal- 
linger— whom  everybody  else  knows  to 
be  a  foiled  rascal. 


Eighth  Georgia  district,  was  one  of 
those  infamous  Deserters.  We  made 
war  on  him,  and  defeated  him.  Presi- 
dent Taft  has  salved  his  wound,  by 
giving  him  a  place  on  tJie  Tariff  Board. 
Lon  Livingston  will  get  something 
equally  remunerative. 


DO  you  remember  the  23  Democrats 
in  Congress,  who,  on  the  15th  of 
March,  1909,  went  over  to  old  Joe  Can- 
non, and  saved  his  machine  from  iship- 
w^reck?  As  Cannon  himself  declared, 
(in  his  speech  to  the  Knife  and  Fork 
Club,  of  Kansas  City,)  if  the  Demo- 
crats had  acted  in  unison,  it  would  have 
been  impossible  for  the  Republicans  to 
have  passed  the  infernal  Payne-Aldrich 
bill.  The  23  Democratic  deserters  filled 
the  gap  in  the  stand-pat  line,  made  by 
the  defection  of  the  Insurgents. 

You  will  recall  that  in  scoring  these 
23  Democratic  deserters  who  had  be- 
trayed the  people  to  the  Interests,  I 
predicted  that  they  had  not  only  been 
promised  control  of  patronage  in  their 
districts,  but  had  been  assured  they 
would  be  taken  care  of,  by  the  Republi- 
can administration  in  case  they  were 
repudiated  by  their  constituents. 

See  how  the  prediction  is  being  veri- 
fied : 

Pussy-foot     Bill     HoNvard,     of     the 


THE  internicene  strife  of  Mexico  ap- 
pears to  be  nearing  a  climax.  The 
Diaz  government  is  tottering.  His 
merciless,  despotic  methods  no  longer 
succeed.  The  anchor  which  he  cast  to 
windward — his  lavish  concessions  to 
American  freebooters — may  become  the 
source  of  his  greatest  peril.  Such  men 
as  J.  P.  Morgan  may  compel  our  Gov- 
ernment to  take  charge  of  Mexican  af- 
fairs, in  the  interest  of  "Dollar 
Diplomacy."  It  is  significant  that  Mor- 
gan's secret  trip  to  Washington  was 
followed  so  soon  by  the  concentration 
of  Federal  troops  on  the  Mexican  bor- 
der. Just  as  British  soldiers  have  fre- 
quently fought  for  the  Rothschilds, 
American  soldiers  are  expected  to  fight 
for  Wall  Street.  The  word  of  Morgan 
goes  further  with  our  Government  than 
does  the  voice  of  all  others,  combined. 


THE  short  session  of  Congress  ac- 
complished little.  Its  great 
achievement  was,  the  retention  of  Wil- 
liam Lorimer. 

The  evidence  taken  by  the  Investi- 
gating Committee  proved  that  Lee 
O'Neill  Browne,  the  Democratic  leader 
of  the  Illinois  legislature,  controlled  be- 
tween 30  and  40  votes.  These  were  all 
delivered  to  Lorimer,  the  Republican. 
It  was  shown  that  Browne  had  two 
meetings  of  his  followers  in  St.  Louis. 
At  one  of  these  gatherings,  the  Browne 
legislators  were  paid  $1,000  apiece.  At 
another,  the  patriots  were  paid  $900, 
each. 

Besides  these,  seven  other  members  of 
the  Illinois  legislature  were  paid  special 
prices  to  vote  for  Lorimer — as  they 
themselves  confessed.  Lorimer  was 
present,  in  Springfield,  throughout  this 
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Otgy  of  bribery  and  cynical  debauchery  powers  of  a  sovereign  State.  California 

of    legislators.     He    was    in    constant  can  legally  exclude  Chinks  and  Japs, 

touch  with  Lee  O'Neill  Browne.     He  and  the  Federal  Government  is  power- 

liimself    "juggled,"    in    private,    with  less  to  interfere, 

some  of  the  bribed  voters.  . 

Yet,  in  spite  of  this  sworn  testimony,  I N  many  instances,  Senator  Taliaferro, 
Senator  Bailey,  of  Texas,  became  the  i  of  Florida,  has  voted  with  the  Re- 
rampant  champion  of  Lorimer;  and  publicans,  on  most  important  measures, 
was  followed  by  Senators  Tillman,  Faithfully,  he  served  the  Lumber  Trust, 
Bankhead,  Fletcher,  Watson,  Smith,  incidentally  filling  his  own  pocket.  As 
Paynter,  Johnston  and  Simmons.  soon  as  Old  Man  Peepul  got  a  whack 

In  every  recent  instance  when    the  at  Taliaferro,  in  a  primary,    he    was 

worst  element  of  the  Republican  party  signally  repudiated.    But  the  Republi- 

has  escaped  annihilation,  the  escape  has  cans  will  take  care  of  him :  he  is  named 

been   due    to   Southern   Congressmen!  to  succeed    Aldrich   on   the   Monetary 

How  do  you  account  for  it  ?  Commission.    Like  Congressman  How- 

ard,  of  Georgia,  the  traitor  enters  in  his 

RESIDENT  TAFT  has  called  an  reward  for    the    betrayel  of    his  con- 
extra      session     of     Congress     to  stituents. 

convene    on    April    4th.     This    is  the  

most    important    step    that    the    Fed-  T^HE    Constitution    of    the    United 

eral     Government     has     taken     since  I     States  makes  no  provision  for  the 

the   Civil   War.     In  my  judgment,    it  acceptance  of  a  Senator's  resignation, 

marks  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  His  act,  in  tendering  his  resignation, 

legislation.      The    ravenous    combina-  completes  the  business.    The  moment  he 

tions  of  capital  have  had  a  long  car-  signs  a  statement  that  he  resigns,   and 

nival  of  loot  and  rottenness;  but  it  is  mails  it  to  the  Governor,  or  sends  it  to 

coming  to   an  end.     The  people  will  the  Vice-President,  he  ceases  to  be  a 

govern  henceforth ;    and  no  such  enor-  Senator.    Neither  the  Governor  nor  the 

mities  as  the     Carnegie    fortune,    the  Vice-President  has   any  constitutional 

Roba feller  billions,   and   the  Morgan-  authority  to  accept,  or  to  refuse,  such  a 

Guggenheim  exploitations  will  be  pos-  resignation.      It   consequently    follows 

sible.    Indeed,  it  wouldn't  surprise  me,  that  when  Joseph  W.  Bailey  wrote  out 

m  the  least,  if  we  tried  the  experiment  his   resignation,    forwarded   it   to   the 

of  putting  a  limit  to  the  size  of    the  Vice-President,    and    telegraphed    the 

fortunes  of  these  multi-millionaires.  Governor  of  Texas  that  he  had  resigned. 

Ordinary  processes  of  law  are  unable  FIE  HAD.    In  law,  nothing  more  was 

to  reach  these  big,  defiant,  resourceful  needed  to  vacate  the  Senatorial  seat.    It 

capitalists.     The  people    (the   original  was  not  in  Bailey's  power  to  recall  his 

source    of   law    and    of    punishment),  act,  any  more  than  he  could  re-call  a 

will  some  day  revolt  against  these  bar-  clap    of    thunder,    or    annihilate    the 

barous,  pitiless  oppressors.  spoken  word  of  the  hour  before. 

*         *         ♦ 

I N  the  interest  of  Dollar  Diplomacy,  In  constitutional  law,  a  U.  S.  Senator 

*   our  Federal  Government  has  nego-  is  the  legislative  ambassador  of  a  sov- 

tiated   a   new   treaty   with   Japan,    in  ereign  member  of  the  State-made  con- 

which  there  is  no  provision  excluding  federation    of    separate,    independent 

Jap  immigration.  States.     The  people  of  the  State,  elect 

It  cannot  too  often  be  pointed  out  these  Senatorial  ambassadors.     There- 

that  the  Federal  Government  has    no  fore,  it  is  practically  impossible  for  the 

constitutional  right  to  curtail  the  police  Senator  to  offer  his  resignation  to  the 
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electorate  to  whom  he  owes  his  position. 
He  is  not  anybody's  appointee:  his 
decision  to  resign  needs  no  co-operation 
on  the  part  of  any  other  official,  in 
order  for  it  to  take  effect.  Like  the 
signing  and  delivery  of  a  deed,  the  writ- 
ten resignation  operates  to  vacate  the 
office  the  instant  that  the  paper  leaves 
the  possession  of  the  Senator. 


OUR  millionaire  Ambassador  to 
Great  Britain  truthfully  declared 
that  his  duties  consisted  of  entertain- 
ing and  being  entertained.  Receptions 
and  banquets  were  the  Alpha  and 
Omega  of  his  diplomatic  strenuousi- 
ties.  One  would  think  that  Mr.  Reid 
might  represent  this  Government  at  the 
approaching  coronation  of  King 
George  V.  But  Mr.  Taft  has  decided 
that  we  must  have  a  special  ambassa- 
dor for  that  occasion;  and  he  has 
chosen  another  millionaire  for  the  role. 
John  Hayes  Hammond,  who  plays  golf 
and  other  games  with  Mr.  Taft,  is  to 
enjoy  the  distinction  of  specially  repre- 
senting us  in  London,  when  the  new 
King  is  formally  oiled,  crowned,  en- 
sceptered,  and  so  forth. 

Inasmuch  as  Mr.  Hammond  is  now 
being  sued,  on  charges  involving  fraud, 
forgery  and  betrayal  of  trust,  he  would 
seem  to  be  an  ideal  man  to  represent 
this  Wickersham  -  Ballinger  -  Morgan- 
heim-Sugar  Trust  administration. 


'T^HE  Lorimer  case  is  almost  certain 
^  to  become  as  famous  as  the  Credit 
Mobilier  scandal.  There  is  the  strongest 
grounds  for  believing  that  money  was 
vsed  as  lavishly,  in  the  TJ.  S.  Senate, 
as  the  evidence  shows  it  was  used  in  the 
Illinois  legislature. 

Therefore,  we  reprint  a  portion  of 
the  uncontradicted  testimony  taken  by 
the  Senatorial  Committee,  of  which  Joe 
Bailey  was  a  member.  By  way  of  pre- 
face, I  mention  again  the  fact  that  Lee 
O'Neill  Browne  controlled  30  or  more 
votes  in  the  legislature;  that  every  one 
of  these  votes  were  delivered  to  Lo- 


rimer; and  that  each  of  these  Demo- 
crats who  cast  their  ballots  for  Lo- 
rimer, the  Republican,  was  paid  $1,900 
for  doing  so.  The  bribes  were  given  in 
St.  Louis,  $1,000  at  one  time,  and  $900 
at  another. 

How  the  Southern  Senators  who 
voted  for  Lorimer's  retention  of  his 
seat  in  the  Senate  can  expect  to  explain 
away  their  infamy,  or  live  it  down,  is 
something  that  I  cannot  fathom.  The 
roll  of  dishonor  is  as  follows : 

Bailej',  of  Texas;  Tillman,  of  South 
Carolina ;  Bankhead  and  Johnstone,  of 
Alabama;  Watson,  of  West  Virginia; 
Smith,  of  Maryland;  Simmons,  of 
North  Carolina;  Paynter,  of  Arkansas; 
Fletcher,  of  i  lorida ;  Foster,  of  Louisi- 
ana, and  Thornton,  of  Louisiana. 

Neither  Terrell,  of  Georgia,  nor 
Taliaferro,  of  Florida,  was  paired 
against  Lorimer.  They  had  it  in  their 
power  to  offset  two  Lorimer  votes,  and 
they  failed  to  do  so.  Hence,  they  vir- 
tually gave  two  votes  to  the  corrup- 

tionist. 

*         *         * 

The  following  legislators,  who  con- 
fessed, gave  this  testimony  at  the  in- 
vestigation : 

White:  "I  asked  Mr.  Browne  (leader  of 
30  members  of  the  Democratic  minority) 
what  I  was  to  receive  for  voting  for  Mr. 
Lorimer,  how  much  I  was  to  get,  and  he 
replied  by  saying:  'You  are  not  afraid  to 
trust  that  to  me,  aye  you,  old  boy?'  I 
told  him  that  I  was  not  afraid  to  trust  it 
to  him,  but  I  would  like  to  know.  He  said, 
'You  will  get  one  thousand  dollars,  and  it 
is  ready  cash,  too.'  Then  I  asked  him  how 
much  we  were  to  get  from  the  other  source 
(the  jackpot),  and  he  says,  'You  will  get 
about  that  much,  or  a  little  more.'  " 

"White  testified  he  received  $100  in 
Springfield,  $50,  and  subsequently  $850  in 
Chicago,  and  finally  $900  in  St.  Louis, 
from  "Bathroom  Bob"  Wilson,  another 
legislator,  who  represented  Browne,  the 
latter  being  too  ill  to  make  the  trip  to  the 
Missouri  city. 

Link's  testimony  is  as  follows: 

Q.  What  took  place  when  you  got  into 
Mr.  Lee  O'Neill  Browne's  presence  in  his 
room  in  the  Southern  Hotel  in  the  month 
of  June? 

A.   Mr.  Browne  handed  me  some  money. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  when  he  handed  you 
the  money? 
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A.   He  said  'Here  is  a  package  for  you.' 
Q.   How  much  was  it? 
A.    $1,000. 

"Bathroom  Bob"  Wilson  gave  Link  the 
same  amount. 

Q.   What  did  he  tell  you  it  was? 
A.  He  says  "Here  is  some  money." 
Q.   Mr.  Link,  did  you  count  the  amount 
of  money? 
A.   Yes,  sir. 
Q.   How  much  was  it? 
A.   Nine  hundred   dollars. 
Q.   Were  you  surprised  when  you  got  it? 
A.   No,  sir. 
Beckemeyer  testified: 


Q.   You    were    going     with     your     gang 
wtierever  it  went? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.   As  a  result    of    that    you    took    this 
$1,000. 

A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  understood  it  was  because  of 
your  vote  for  Mr.  Lorimer? 

A.    That  is  what  I  understood;   yes  sir. 

State  Senator  Holstlaw's  testimony  is  as 
follows: 

"The  night  before  the  vote  for  Lorimer 
was  taken,  Broderick  said  to  me,  'We  are 
going  to  elect  Lorimer  tomorrow,  aren't 
we?'  I  said:  'Yes,  I  thought  we  were,' 
and  I  intended  to  vote  for  him.  He  said: 
'There  is  $2,500  for  you.'  " 


The  Old  House 

Walter  WUlisson  Stephen 

The  whispering  wind  sweeps  swiftly  through  the  gloom. 
The  cedars  sigh  adown  the  weed-grown  walk ; 

oBnd  through  the  dusty  darkness  of  each  empty  room 
Dead  memories  stalk. 

The  live-oaks  moan  beside  the  bayou's  stream; 

ofln  owl  hoots  from  the  moss,  amid  his  flight. 
Jlnd  they  who  strolled  here,  'neath  Antares'  gleam— 

They  haunt  the  night. 


The  Sunny  Side  of  Things 


Alice  Louise  Lytle 


St.  Augustine,  Fla. 

ST.  AUGUSTINE  has  been  twice 
discovered — once  in  1565,  when  a 
Spanish  adventurer,  Menendez  de 
Avelez,  caught  sight  of  this  part  of 
Florida  and  liked  it  so  well  he  named 
it  after  the  Saint  whose  birth-day  it 
happened  to  be  when  he  dropped 
anchor. 

The  second  discovery  was  a  good 
many  years  later,  and  Henry  B.  Plant 
was  the  second  adventurer. 

From  the  remains  of  old  buildings, 
old  houses,  the  Spanish  Fort  and  the 
general  old-world  air,  the  railroad  man 
decided  the  re-discovery  of  St.  Augus- 
tine could  be  made  profitable. 

To  make  geography  and  history  of 
interest  to  rich  folks,  you  must  give 
them  "atmosphere" — but  you  must  ac- 
company this  with  running  hot  and 
cold  water,  stationary  bath-tubs,  French 
menus  and  plenty  of  gilt  and  red  plush. 

Realizing  this,  Mr.  Plant  bought  all 
of  St.  Augustine  that  could  be  bought, 
and  built  some  hotels  which  were  imi- 
tations of  various  periods  of  Spanish 
architecture. 

Hither  the  Northern  students  of  an- 
tiquity come  every  winter.  Besides 
plenty  of  money,  most  of  the  tourists 
have  gout,  dyspepsia,  indigestion  and 
an  unquenchable  thirst  for  the  pic- 
turesque. 

With  the  money  thus  derived,  St.  Au- 
gustine reminds  one  very  much  o*f  a 
charming  old  lady  who,  while  appre- 
ciating her  charms  of  age,  bedizens  her- 
self in  the  modern  manner. 

The  streets  of  St.  Augustine  are  laid 
out  on  the  economical  lines  of  the  cities 
of  the  Old  World.  Family  secrets 
would  be  an  impossibility,  as  it  is  a 
simple  matter  to  "reach  across"  and 
shake  hands  with  one's  neighbor  on  a 
balcony,  from  one's  own  home. 


The  sea-wall  is  the  promenade,  and 
on  a  moonlight  night,  with  a  full  tide 
in  the  harbor,  it  would  be  a  poor  speci- 
men of  mankind  or  womankind  who 
could  not  grow  blissfully  sentimental. 

There  is  a  "slave-market" — so-called, 
where  sympathetic  tourists  call  up 
visions  of  Elizas  and  Topseys  of  the 
old  days  being  sold  at  public  outcry. 
But  when  one  has  talked  with  a  native, 
one  learns  that  slaves  were  not  sold  at 
this  place,  and  it  was  more  of  a  "pump 
house,"  or  gathering  point  for  the  rural 
residents  who  came  into  the  city  to 
trade — a  pump  provided  water  for 
thirsty  man  and  beast. 

For  man}^  years  the  city  was  walled, 
and  entrance  was  had  only  through  the 
city's  gate;  these  points  are  still  in  a 
fairly  good  state  of  repair. 

The  fort,  "San  Marco,"  of  Spanish 
days.  Fort  Marion,  in  plain  United 
States,  is  the  drawing  card  of  the 
place.  This  has  been  restored,  but  the 
original  plans  were  followed  exactly. 

The  Minorcans,  a  mixture  of  French 
and  Spanish,  are  the  descendants  of 
the  early  settlers,  corresponding  to  the 
Creoles  of  New  Orleans;  they  are  a 
slight,  olive  complexioned  people  with 
most  charming  manners. 

Palmetto  hats,  fans,  and  knic-knacks 
of  all  sorts  run  the  picture  post-card  a 
close  second. 

It  is  doubtful  if  one-fiftieth  of  the 
tourists  who  flock  annually  to  Europe 
have  ever  seen  or  heard  of  St.  Augus- 
tine. Yet  it  is  one  of  the  most  per- 
fectly beautiful  of  our  very  few  beauti- 
ful American  cities. 

The  hotels  are  as  luxurious  as  any 
in  any  part  of  the  country,  and  the 
natural  beauty  of  the  country,  with  its 
moss-draped  oaks,  its  rows  of  Spanish 
bayonets  (a  species  of  yucca)  and  its 
air  of  old-world  drowsiness  and  isola- 
tion from  the  turbulence  of  the  aver- 
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iige  American  city,  is  a  tonic  to  the 
Morld-easy  and  a  boon  to  those  who 
have  the  price  and  the  time  to  avail 
themselves  of  its  charms. 


Our  National  Dress»Fete — Easter 

The  average  American  father  and 
husband  dreads  three  periods  in  life — 
moving  day,  Christmas  and  Easter. 
The  first  named  is  a  season  of 
general  discomfort  for  the  entire  fam- 
ily, and  as  misery  loves  company,  it 
isn't  so  hard  to  bear. 

Christmas  also  has  extenuating  cir- 
cumstances (barring  the  bills)  and  the 
air  is  full  of  the  joyousness  which  be- 
longs to  the  season. 

But  Easter  is  inseparably  linked  to 
Hats,  and  unhappy  indeed  is  that  poor 
man  who  has  a  wife  and  daughters  wiili 
the  Easter  Hat  habit. 

The  real  origin  of  Easter  has  been 
too  long  debated  for  this  feeble  pen  ^o 
attempt  to  enter  the  lists;  suffice  it  only 
to  go  back  to  our  childhood  and  recall 
that  it  signified  a  new  Hat,  a  new 
frock  "pieces"  at  Sunday  school,  the 
esctatic  warbling  of  many  little  voices 
that  "Easter  has  come"  and — dyed  eggs. 

In  later  days,  Easter  means  hurry 
orders  to  the  milliner,  dressmaker  and 
the  florist.  These  three  are,  in  a  meas- 
ure, the  only  ones  who  can  sympathize 
in  any  degree  with  the  father  of  a 
family  of  girls — but  their  sympathy 
doesn't  count.  They  are  overworked  in 
one  sense  only,  while  father  is  over- 
worked for  every  cent  he  can  be  in- 
duced to  part  with. 

"\^Tiether  the  milliners  and  dressmak- 
ers acted  as  incentive  to  the  florist,  can- 
not be  stated,  but  certain  it  is,  the  Hat 


began  the  Easter  dress-parade,  the 
frock  or  gown  coming  in  at  a  later 
period,  and  Church  Decorations  com- 
ing a  tardy  third. 

The  correlation  to  the  feminine  mind 
is  this:  A  new  spring  Hat  makes  a 
gown  look  shabby;  hence,  if  one  lias 
one,  one  must  have  the  other. 

And  as  it  has  become  the  custom  to 
put  a  floral  exhibit  in  the  churches  at 
this  special  time  to  prove  Spring  has 
really  arrived,  one  should  not  add  a 
discordant  note  by  appearing  in  Win- 
ter garb. 

The  strength  and  logic  of  which  reas- 
oning can  be  grasped  and  appreciated 
only  by  the  feminine  mind. 

Of  late  years  Man  has  show^n  a  ten- 
dency to  usurp  some  of  the  feminine 
dress  prerogatives.  A  modest  mauve- 
colored  necktie  may  be  the  opening 
wedge  one  year,  to  be  follow^ed  the  next 
by  a  new  tie  and  a  fancy  waistcoat. 

TMien  he  has  gotten  that  far,  the 
rest  is  easy,  and  it's  a  safe  bet  that  by 
the  third  year  he  is  as  fussily  arrayed 
in  a  new  Spring  outfit  as  the  feminine 
members  of  the  family. 

To  the  juveniles,  Easter  rabbits  are 
mysterious  creatures  who  leave  gaily- 
colored  eggs  for  fortunate  little  girls 
and  boys  who  have  been  so  good  since 
Christmas  that  this  special  benefaction 
is  showered  on  them. 

While  Easter  doesn't  cost  quite  so 
much  as  Christmas,  it  looms  up  big  in 
the  annual  bill  collections  ot  the  aver- 
age American  father. 

The  religious  side?  Oh,  yes — there's 
usually  some  very  high-class  music  at 
the  churches,  with  the  flowers  before- 
mentioned,  but  it's  really  the  Hats 
everyone  goes  to  see. 


A  Motor  Trip  Through  the  Piney  Woods  of 

Georgia,  to  Florida 


Oscar  S.  Lee 


THERE    were    in    the    party,    the 
Leader,  his  son-in-law,  the  Major, 
the    Major's    brother,    "Jimmie," 
and  the  chauffeur. 

Bright  and  early  on  a  Sunday  in  Feb- 
ruary they  started  valiantly,  armed 
with  a  "Blue  Book"  of  ancient  vintage, 
and  a  determination  to  make  a  record, 
or  starve.  They  nearly  did  the  latter 
— and  the  son-in-law  tells  all  about  it, 
thus : 

We  determined  to  make  our  destined 
point  in  two  and  one-half  days :  for  this 
reason  we  used  the  half  day  first.  Well, 
we  did  fine  with  that  first  half  day.  We 
got  to  Swainsboro  by  supper  time,  96 
miles;  no  accident  nor  trouble  getting 
lost.  It  was  very  gratifying  to  us  all 
and  we  agreed  to  get  a  "soon"start  next 
morning  and  go  to  Savannah  for  break- 
fast, only  90  more  miles  from  there  to 
Brunswick  for  dinner,  90  more  miles, 
and  from  Brunswick  to  Jacksonville, 
another  90  miles,  for  supper.  We  all 
realized  this  was  quite  a  journey  for 
one  day,  but  our  Leader  does  not  know 
the  word  failure,  so  he  had  us  all  up 
and  on  the  way  before  daylight.  Every- 
thing was  going  just  right,  when  out 
about  ten  miles  one  of  the  big  tires  ex- 
ploded— sounded  like  a  dynamite  ex- 
plosion right  under  us.  Uncle  Jimmie 
jumped  out  of  the  car  before  it  could 
be  stopped;  Major  yelled  "My  God!" 
our  Leader  got  out  as  soon  as  we  could 
slow  down  sufficiently;  he  walked  in- 
differently out  into  the  woods  about 
fifty  yards,  laid  down  for  a  nap  while 
we  were  at  work  trying  to  mend  up. 
We  consumed  just  one  hour,  and  of 
course  lost  25  miles.  Up  to  this  time 
and  place  we  did  not  need  the  new 
Blue  Book,  as  our  leader  and  Major 
had   frequently  traveled  all  roads    in 


that  section  campaigning,  but  now  they 
gave  me  the  Blue  Book  with  instruc- 
tions to  consult  it  and  keep  in  the 
right  road.  As  this  book  was  com- 
piled three  years  ago  and  many  changes 
had  taken  place  in  building  and  making 
highways,  you  should  get  a  faint  idea 
of  what  I  was  up  against,  especially 
when  we  would  frequently  come  to  two 
roads  leading  off  from  the  main  road. 
The  booK  woula  say  take  the  left,  when 
the  right  would  have  every  appearance 
of  being  right.  We  would  invariably 
stop  still.  I  would  show  them  what 
the  book  said.  Major  would  contend 
that  the  right-hand  road  was  right  be- 
cause it  seemed  to  lead  us  south.  While 
we  discussed,  our  Leader  would  get  im- 
patient and  order  us  straight  ahead, 
which  would  split  the  difference  and 
sometimes  we  would  be  ordered  back 
ten  miles  to  take  one  of  the  other  roads. 

We  soon  realized  if  we  reached  Sa- 
vannah for  late  dinner  we  would  do  ex- 
ceedinly  well.  We  also  had  another  blow 
out  and  another  hour  lost.  We  at  that 
time  also  lost  ourselves,  though  we  soon 
got  right  again  and  the  roads  began  to 
improve.  Everything  went  well  with 
us  on  to  Savannah,  and  we  really  got 
there  for  late  dinner.  After  getting 
lunch  and  buying  out  one  of  the  garage 
houses,  we  decided  that  we  would  run 
on  down  to  Brunswick,  knowing  we 
could  make  that  point  before  night — 
only  90  more  miles. 

After  we  had  gotten  well  on 
the  way  I  thought  of  gasoline; 
made  a  hasty  examination  and 
found  we  had  about  one  gallon,  so  we 
had  to  right  about  and  go  back  several 
miles  to  Savannah  for  gasoline,  but 
that  was  a  small  matter,  and  we  were 
soon  on  our  way  for  Brunswick  stew 
by  7  o'clock  sharp.    We  went  fine  for 
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31  miles — beautiful  road.  Just  as  we 
were  leaving  this  fine  shell  road  one  of 
our  neAv  Firestone  tires  was  punctured. 
Still  we  did  not  lose  heart.  We  could 
almost  taste  that  Brunswick  stew.  We 
did  not  know  what  was  before  us. 

We  entered  a  bleak,  piney  woods 
country  where  people  live  twenty 
miles  apart  and  where  the  roads 
are  crossed  and  forked  about  every 
twenty  to  thirty  minutes.  Blue 
Books  are  not  worth  10  cents  a 
dozen  in  a  country  like  this.  Every 
time  we  passed  a  house  where  someone 
lived,  they  invariably  told  us  we  were 
yet  32  miles  from  Brunswick.  After 
traveling  in  this  barren,  bleak,  deso- 
late country  for  three  of  four  hours  in 
darkness  at  the  rate  of  20  to  25  miles 
per  hour,  we  stopped  at  a  small  farm 
house  and  were  informed  that  we  were 
yet  32  miles  from  Brunswick,  so  Major 
began  immediately  to  make  terms  to 
spend  the  night.  It  was  a  small  three- 
room  house;  a  widow,  two  boys 
and  one  grown  daughter.  Uncle  Jim- 
mie  asked  the  lady  where  her  husband 
was.  She  informed  him  he  was  dead. 
Uncle  Jimmie  asked  how  long?  Reply 
— two  weeks.  The  grown  daughter's 
name  was  Sidney,  that  being  the  name 
of  our  driver.  Wlien  Mrs.  Williams 
would  call  her  daughter,  our  driver 
naturally  would  answer.  So  we  let  the 
driver  stay  out  in  the  automobile  to 
keep  down  confusion,  but  mostly  be- 
cause there  was  no  other  place.  We  had 
one  room  for  all  four  of  us.  I  slept  on 
a  hard  pallet  on  the  floor.  I  thought  it 
was  terrible,  but  I  did  not  know  then 
what  was  waiting  for  me  the  following 
night.  This  stopping  place  I  learned 
was  much  better  than  what  was  in  store 
for  us  the  next  night.  Mrs.  Williams 
was  very  kind  to  us — such  as  she  had 
she  gave  to  us  for  the  small  sum  of  six 
dollars.  Our  lodging  the  next  night 
was  not  near  so  much.  The  next  morn- 
ing our  Leader  explained  that  the  run 
on  down  to  Brunswick  was  so  short  that 
we  would  not  rush  any  more,  but  take 


it  leisurely  and  run  on  down  to  Jack- 
sonville and  spend  Tuesday  night  in 
Jacksonville.  So  we  left  Mrs.  Williams' 
Tuesday  morning  at  8  o'clock,  expecting 
to  get  early  lunch  or  Brunswick  stew, 
and  go  right  on  to  Jacksonville. 

We  met  the  very  worst  of  all 
automobile  roads  on  this  last  sec- 
tion of  thirty-two  miles;  besides 
crossing  a  ferry  six  miles  wide 
againt  a  strong  tide.  This  ferry  con- 
sumed four  hours  in  crossing — the  fer- 
ryman holding  us  up  for  ten  dollars  on 
the  other  side.  I  finally  compromised 
with  him  for  six  dollars,  though  he 
took  it  under  protest.  I  forgot  to  state 
that  I  was  made  secretary  and  treasurer 
of  the  party  at  the  start,  and  if  I  had 
not  argued  with  some  of  the  Grafters  I 
might  not  have  been  able  to  make  the 
finances  hold  out. 

But  we  really  did  get  to  Brunswick. 
Enquired  the  way  to  a  cafe;  a  nice 
young  man  got  on  the  steps  of  the  big 
car  and  asked  that  he  be  allowed  to  take 
us  to  a  good  place  where  meals  would  be 
served  the  moment  we  sat  down.  He 
took  Us  to  a  store  all  decorated  outside 
and  inside.  Some  ladies  were  serv- 
ing lunches  for  their  church.  Be- 
ing in  a  hurry,  we  were  much 
pleased.  Quite  a  number  of  pretty 
girls  were  right  with  us  the  mo- 
ment we  sat  down;  they  rushed  us  out 
aDout  half  a  dozen  little  individual 
dishes  with  Yankee  beans,  vegetables 
of  different  kinds — almost  anything  ex- 
cept what  a  real  hungry  fellow  most 
desired.  I  simply  ate  nothing.  Old 
Uncle  Jimmie  is  quite  deaf,  as  you 
know,  and  at  that  particular  time  quite 
hungry.  He  also  was  not  aware  of  the 
fact  that  he  was  not  in  a  public  restau- 
rant, so  he  began  pounding  on  his  glass 
with  his  knife  and  yelling,  "Waiter, 
waiter!"  Our  Leader,  being  of  a  very 
nervous  temperament,  asked  Major 
to  explain  to  Uncle  Jimmie  that 
this  was  a  church  affair.  After 
Major  finally  got  him  to  understand 
that  the  ladies  would  not  come  because 
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he  called  them  "waiters,"  Uncle  Jim-  We  pulled  out  for  it  and  after  tak- 

mie's  only  apology  was,  ""Why  in  the  ing   a   dozen   or   more   right   and   left 

—  why  didn't  you  tell  me  before  you  roads  through  the  forest,  we  came  to 

brought  me  in  here."    We  chipped    in  an  old  saw-mill.    We  tried  for  hours  to 

$2.50  to  the  church  and  left  Brunswick,  leave  this  old  saw-mill.    I  am  sure  we 

some  of  us  about  as  hungry  as  when  we  travelled  fifty  miles  around  that    old 

arrived.    Our  Leader  asked  that  I  wire  mill  place  and   every  time  we  would 

his  son  at  Jacksonville  that  we  would  get  right  into  a  road  that  would  lead 

arrive  there  for  supper ;  so  sure,  you  us  back. 

see.    Only  90  more  miles  with  the  first  About  half   past  two  o'clock  a.   m. 

20  miles  shell  road — also  the  last  20  on  one  of  our  rounds  Major  suggested 

miles,   leaving   only    50   miles   of   the  that  we  get  out  and  see  what  we  could 

bleak,  dismal  saw-mill  country  which  find.     After  a  thorough  investigation, 

was  overlooked  until  we  got  right  into  we  found  several  empty  shanties;    the 

it;   also  two   ferries  that  we  did  not  old   mill   was   abandoned — not   a   soul 

figure  on.    We  soon  made  the  shell  road  living  nearer  than  ten  miles.    We  were 

and  were  doing  fine  in  the  sand  road,  all  completely  exhausted — we  had  gone 

running  b}'  the  Blue  Book  till  night  without  dinner  or  supper,  and  it  began 

caught  us,  when  we  were  stopped  in  the  to  look  as  if  we  would  be  compelled  to 

midst  of  a  dismal  pine  forest  to  light  have  late  breakfast,  if  we  waited  to  get 

up  our  headlights.     To  our  astonish-  to  Callahan;    but    we  were    all    game, 

ment,  dismay  and  disappointment  the  so  we  decided  to  wait  for  daylight  to 

lights    would    not    light — they    simply  leave  this  old  mill  place, 

would  not  work  at  all.     After  almost  Major  and  I  proceeded  to  build  a  fire 

giving  up   in   despair.   Uncle  Jimmie  in  one  of  the  shanties;  we  piled  on  a 

agreed  to  stand  up  in  the  automobile  lot  of  dry  chips  and  bark,  (as  this  was 

and  hold  one  of  the  small  lamps  on  his  about  all  the  saw-mill  people  had  left) , 

head.    We  were  all  willing  to  try  any-  we  soon  had  a  big  fire  roaring.    When 

thing.  We  noticed  the  pine  forest  aglow  we  discovered   that  our  chimney   was 

with  lightning  bugs  and  by  this  big  made  of  upright  boards,  and  the  whole 

light,  with  the  aid  of  the  many  lesser  thing  was  on  fire.     We  rushed  the  au- 

lights  we  were  able  to  go  forward  at  tomobile  out  about  fifty  yards  and  we 

the  rate  of  five  miles  per  hour.     We  all  turned    firemen    for    awhile,  using 

kept  this  up  for  about  ten  miles,  when  sand  to  extinguish  the  flames,   as    no 

we  arrived  at  a  very  small  farm  house  water  w^as  near. 

— only  two  rooms — but  Uncle  Jimmie  After  this  excitement  died  down,  it 
was  quite  tired  and  insisted  that  we  was  nearly  time  to  start  again;  this 
rouse  the  sleepers.  He  finally  got  a  naturally  brought  on  the  usual  discus- 
drowsy,  sleepy  fellow  out  and  he  in-  sion,  as  the  Blue  Book  was  now  lost 
formed  us  we  were  considerably  out  of  as  well  as  ourselves.  We  had  no  trouble 
our  wa}^,  but  we  could  find  a  place  to  getting  roads  out  in  every  direction, 
lodge  at  a  small  station  called  Callahan,  so  we  finally  submitted  to  the  road 
just  ten  miles  farther  on.  He  brought  selected  by  the  Major;  he  said  he  knew 
in  his  hand  an  old,  worn-out  lantern  it  was  right  because  it  led  south;  he 
which  I  proposed  to  buy  on  the  spot,  also  vowed  he  heard  the  chickens  crow- 
He  asked,  "A^Hiatchergive?"  I  replied,  ing  at  Callahan,  also  the  dogs  barking, 
"one  dollar,"  and  he  willingly  handed  and  he  was  quite  sure  we  would  get 
it  over.  He  seemed  willing  to  direct  there  for  an  early  breakfast;  said  it 
us  to  Callahan,  or  at  least  to  a  big  was  not  over  three  or  four  miles  at 
road  that  would  lead  us  to  Callahan,  best. 

He  said  it  was  about  four  miles  to  that  We  took  his  road  and  after  running 

big  road.  ten  miles,  we  arrived  at  the  first  little 
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house  Avhere  people  seemed  to  live. 
Uncle  Jimmie  yelled  loud  enough  to 
wake  up  dead  folks.  He  finally  did 
wake  a  woman  who  came  to  the  door; 
after  much  explanation  we  finally  got 
her  to  understand  that  we  wished  to  go 
to  Callahan.  She  said,  "Well,  you  sire 
in  the  right  road;"  this  being  the  first 
automobile  she  had  ever  seen  she,  of 
course,  could  not  know  which  way  we 
were  travelling,  but  when  we  got 
started  she  yelled  that  we  would  be 
obliged  to  turn  around,  as  Callahan 
was  on  this  road  twenty  miles  the  op- 
posite way.  So  we  had  to  right  about, 
as  usual,  and  go  back  to  our  old  saw- 
mill and  try  another  road  that  finally 
got  us  into  a  wilderness  where  people 
lived  twenty  miles  apart  again.  Out  we 
kept  up  good  spirits  and  a  good  rate 
of  speed,  turning  first  to  the  right  and 
then  to  the  left,  going  up  to  large 
bodies  of  water  and  backing  away, 
twisting  and  turning  until  Major  heard 
another  dog  barking,  also  heard  a  cow 
lowing.  This  cow  finally  led  us  to  a 
farm  house ;  the  farmer  told  us  we  were 
only  four  miles  from  Callahan,  and 
Major  talKed  over  the  direction  care- 
fully with  him.  We  thought  it  best  for 
one  man  to  get  this  information,  as  we 
usuallv  all  had  a  different  idea  about 


the  direction,  and  now  that  we  were 
so  near  and  all  of  us  so  thoroughly  ex- 
hausted and  hungry  we  would  not  take 
any  further  chances. 

After  Major  got  back  into  the  ma- 
chine he  gave  orders;  he  was  dead  sure 
this  time  of  Callahan;  after  going  a 
short  distance  we  came  to  the  usual 
three-forked  road ;  Major  directing,  we 
got  on  the  wrong  road.  Either  of  the 
other  two  went  to  Callahan,  and  the  one 
we  were  travelling  went  back  to  the 
saw-mill,  though  we  turned  before  it 
reached  that  terrible  place. 

In  order  that  we  should  reach  Calla- 
han before  late  dinner.  Major  directed 
us  back  to  this  same  farm  house  and 
hired  one  of  the  farmer's  boys  to  pilot 
us  to  Callahan,  paying  him  well  for 
his  time. 

After  we  had  cleaned  up  a  restaurant 
at  Callahan  we  i:)ulled  out  for  Jackson- 
ville, getting  a  good  road  that  did  not 
fork,  and  getting  to  Jacksonville  Wed- 
nesday about  one  o'clock. 

We  put  the  automobile  in  the  garage 
immediately,  storing  it  there  by  the 
month.  We  are  now  comfortably  in- 
stalled at  Lasola  and  fully  recovered 
from  our  "joy  ride"  from  Thomson, 
Ga.,  to  Jacksonville,  Fla. 


The  Jeff's  Baby  Show 


IF   COL.   ROOSEVELT   had   asked 
The  Jeffs  about  it,  we  could  have 
told  him  not  to  worry  about  race 
suicide  in  this  country. 

Since  The  Jeff's  Baby  Show  started, 
the  whole  force  has  been  busy  saying, 
"Oh!"  and  "Ain't  it  cute!"  every  time 
the  mail-boy  brings  the  mail  sack  in. 


with  the  promise  of  another  fifty 
when  he  gets  back,  we  sa}',  "Gracious, 
he  must  have  a  sack  full  of  babies  this 
time." 

"When  he  comes  slowly,  we  know  we 
are  onlv  going  to  lose  mavbe  half  an 
hour  classifjnng  the  babies. 

Then  all  the  ladies  in  the  office  come 
around  and  we  have  a  sort  of  Baby 
Show  right  then  and  there. 

After  the  ladies  have  admired  them 


FRED    BATCHELLER, 
(Three  years  old).    High  Shoals,  Ga. 

And  the  mail-boy  has  it  worse  than 
anyone.  From  a  distance  we  are  always 
able  to  guess  relatively  the  number  of 
photographs.  Wlien  he  comes  along 
the  road  like  a  very  fat  porpoise  in  a 
very  big  hurry,  we  say,  "Hah  !  Barney's 
bringing  in  a  lot  of  babies  in  this  mail." 

When  he  comes  like  an  A.  D.  T.  mes- 
senger boy  who  has  had  a  fifty-cent  tip, 


DUPUY    FORSTER    CAYCE, 
(Seventeen  months   old.) 

the  men  on  the  force  remark  casually: 
"How's  the  Baby  Show  contest  coming 
on?"  and  as  some  of  the  men  are  bach- 
elors, we  take  great  pleasure  in  showing 
them  what  they  are  missing  in  life  by 
not  having  one  or  two  entries. 

Well,  aren't  you  surprised  at  the  col- 
lection this  month? 

Isn't  Dupuy  Forster  Cayce  the  dear- 
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est  little  Snow-bird  Baby  you  ever  saw  ? 
He's  seventeen  months  old,  and  you  can 
tell  he's  an  "out-door"  baby. 

The  young  lady  who  is  posing  as 
Miss  Few  Clothes  is  Miss  Christine 
Cartor,  six  months  old,  of  Prattsburg, 


''~^.>K-*^ 


in  the  same  picture  with  this  hand- 
some little  chap.  Fred's  home  is  High 
Shoals,  Ga. 

The  royal  pair  of  twins  belong  to 
Mr,  and  Mrs.  Morehead,  of  Cannon, 
Ga.,  and  they  are  the  first  twins  to  enter 
the  contest,  so  it  would  seem  to  be  up 
to  the  Baby  Show  Editor  to  provide 
another  prize  for  twins.  Any  more  en- 
tries? 

Little  Joe  Blackman  Emerson,  Jr., 
is  a  solemn-faced  little  chap,  isn't  he? 
His  home  is  Mena,  Ark.,  and  he  isn't 


CHRISTINE'  CARTER, 
(Six  months  old).     Prattsburg,  Ga. 


NEAL,  SIMS, 
(Three  years   old).        Ashburn,   Ga. 


Ga.  Isn't  she  a  living  example  of  what 
the  Empire  State  can  do  in  the  way  of 
size  ? 

Santa  Claus  stopped  off  at  one  house 
in  Ashburn,  Ga.,  and  left  little  Neal 
Sims,  something  of  everything  in  his 
pack.  Neal  is  three  years  old,  and  you 
can  see  how  happy  he  is. 

Little  Fred  Batcheller  is 
trained  in  the  right  way.  His  appre- 
ciation of  Watson's  Magazine  is  ap- 
parent, and  The  Jeffs  feel  immensely 
proud  to  have  a  copy  of  its  publication 


being 


quite  two  years  old.  His  big,  thought- 
ful eyes  seem  to  be  peering  into  the 
problems  of  the  future,  but  when  he 
isn't  having  his  picture  taken  Joe  is  a 
lively  little  boy  of  very  pronounced 
views,  with  a  tendency  to  endorse  milk 
as  a  steady  diet  for  future  voters. 

The  rules  of  the  competition  are 
simple.  A  photograph  of  the  baby, 
under  three  years  of  age,  accompanied 
by  one  dollar  for  a  year's  subscription, 
is  all  that  is  necessary. 

The  girl's  first  prize  will  be  a  hand- 
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some   sewing   machine;    the   second,   a     son,  one  of    Daddy    Jim,    one    of    the 


gold  locket  and  chain. 

For  the  boy's  first  prize  a  gold  watch 
will  be  given,  and  an  Edison  phono- 
graph Avill  be  the  second. 


Superintendent  and  one  of  the  Baby 
Show  Editor. 

The  contest  closes  the  last  week  in 
May,  no  more  photographs  being  re- 
ceived after  that  time. 

The  pictures  will  be  run  until  each 
entry  has  been  shown. 

The  judges  will  be  five  in  number — 


JOE    BLACKBURN    EMERSON,    Jr., 
Mena,  Arkansas. 


TWINS  OF  MR.   AND  MRS.  MOREHEAD. 
Cannon,    Ga. 


Each  entry  will  entitle  the  child  en- 
tered to  a  full  set  of  post-cards,  show- 
ing various  views  of  The  Jeffs'  new 
home  and  some  of  the  family  who  make 
the  wheels  go  around. 

There  will  be  a  picture  of  Mr.  Wat- 


one  from  Georgia,  one  from  Tennessee, 
one  from  Texas,  one  from  Arkansas 
and  one  from  Mississippi.  In  this  way 
there  can  be  no  dispute  as  to  the  de- 
cision of  the  judges,  and  ever}'  baby 
will  be  assured  "fair  play." 


\ 


\l. 
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EDOC/lTIOn/lL 
DEP/lRTOEriT.. 


\YHY  U.  S.  GIVES  BOND  WHEN  BOROW- 
ING. 

Dear  Sir:  (1)  Why  is  it  necessary  for 
the  United  States  to  give  bond  when  we 
borrow  money  from  other  countries? 

(2)  Why  is  it  necessary  for  this  country 
to  borrow  money? 

(3)  What  is  the  interest  paid  on  U.  S. 
Government  bonds?  M.   J.   S. 

Paterson,  N.  J. 

Answer. 

(1)  The  bond  given  by  the  Government 
is  simply  the  evidence  of  indebtedness, 
sliowing  the  amount  due  the  creditor  and 
the  interest  promised,  ttie  date  of  the  debt 
and  the  time  of  payment.  In  legal  effect, 
the  issuance  of  a  bond  by  a  government  is 
the  same  as  giving  a  promissory  note  by 
one  citizen  to  another,  as  an  evidence  of 
a  debt  which  is  due  from  one  to  the  other. 

(2)  National  debts,  as  a  rule,  had  their 
origin  in  the  same  way  that  private  debts 
arise.  The  Government  either  owed  more 
than  it  could  pay,  or  its  expenses  exceeded 
its  revenues.  Therefore  the  creation  of  the 
public  debt,  which  is  now  represented  in 
various  different  countries.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  national  debts  are  of  modern  inven- 
tion, and  at  present  are  used  as  a  prop  to 
"frenzied  finance."  The  British  Govern- 
ment and  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  could  pay  for  every  dollar  that  they 
owe,  if  they  choose  to  do  so,  but  there 
are  so  many  privileged  persons  interested 
in  keeping  the  government  in  debt,  and 
thereby  in  partnership  to  the  capitalists, 
that  at  present  bonds  are  issued  for  no 
other  reason  under  heaven  than  to  give 
these  privileged  persons  the  leverage  which 
they  need  to  support  their  system. 

(3)  The  United  States  bond  bears  from 
2  to  4  per  cent  interest.  T.  E.  W. 


AS  TO  THE  PARCELS  POST, 

Dear  Sir:  What  is  your  honest  opinion 
of  the  benefit  to  farmers  by  the  Parcels 
Post?  Would  it  harm  the  local  retail  mer- 
chant, and  how  would  it  affect  the  Govern- 
ment? LEONARD  LEE. 

Thomson,  Ga. 

Answer. 

The  Parcels  Post  would  benefit  every 
farmer  and  every  other  citizen  who  sends 
or  receives  packages  by  express.     It  simply 


cheapens  the  rate  of  transportation.  In- 
stead of  paying  the  express  company  for 
carriage  one-half  of  the  value  of  the  pack- 
age sent  or  received,  as  we  now  often  do, 
we  would  pay  the  Government  according 
to  the  real  cost  of  service  and  therefore 
save  millions  to  the  people. 

(2)  It  would  not  hurt  "the  little  retail 
merchant."  It  would  help  him.  He  could 
keep  in  stock  hundreds  of  articles  supplied 
by  the  department  stores  of  the  great 
cities,  and  his  customers  would  buy  these 
articles  from  him,  at  a  moderate  profit, 
rather  than  take  the  time  and  trouble  to 
order  them  direct. 

The  Parcels  Post  hurts  no  legitimate 
business  or  profit.  It  would  simply  restore 
a  public  utility  to  the  public  and  would  say 
to  the  over-fat  express  companies:  "You've 
had  enough;  let  the  people  now  enjoy 
what  is  theirs." 

( 3 )  By  refusing  to  pay  more.  The  Gov- 
ernment has  the  power  to  compel  the  cor- 
porations to  give  us  decent  treatment,  but 
the  trouble  is  that  the  corporations  run 
the  Government. 

Unless  the  people  rouse  themselves  and 
make  a  change  all  the  way  up  from  the 
very  foundation,  the  corporations  will  con- 
tinue to  rule  and  to  rob.  T.  E.  W. 


THE  RETENTION  OF  THE  PHILIPPINE 
ISLANDS. 

Dear  Sir:  I  will  greatly  appreciate  an 
expression  from  you  regarding  the  right  of 
the  United  States  to  keep  the  Philippines. 

R.  L.  BECKER. 

Montgomery,  Ala. 

Answer. 

This  republic  has  no  business  whatever 
with  a  Colonial  empire;  therefore  we  have 
no  business  in  the  Philippines. 

Our  record  there,  ever  since  Dewey,  with 
his  first-class  ships  battered  down  those 
old  rotten  Spanish  forts  and  old  rotten 
Spanish  tubs,  has  been  one  long,  shameful 
series  of  blunder,  extravagance,  misman- 
agement, rapine,  and  brutal  slaughter. 

If  this  Government  could  prevail  upon 
Japan  to  accept  the  Philippines  as  "a 
gracious  gift,"  it  would  be  the  act  of  wise 
statesmanship  to  make  that  disposition  of 
our  white  elephant.  T.  E.  W. 
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SOME     DISCUSSION    FROM    A    WOMAN 
SOCIALIST. 

My  Dear  Sir:      I  have  just  sent  by  this 
mail,   for  your  booklet  on  "Socialists  and 
Socialism,"  being  attracted  to  the  same  by 
that   advertisement   on   the   back   of   Feb- 
ruary's    issue     of     Watson's     Jefifersonian 
Magazine,  which  I  have  been  receiving  by 
the  kindness  of  a  friend.     I  confess  to  con- 
siderable curiosity  as  to  how  you  propose 
to  'ruthlessly   expose'  the  fallacies  of  the 
Socialist   "Bible,"   and    'demonstrate'   that 
"individual  liberty,  under  Socialism,  would 
be   swept    away."      I    never    read    the    so- 
called  "Bible"  ef  Socialism,  having  found 
all   my  requirements  in  that   line   met  by 
the  Book  held  by  all  Christians  to  be  the 
Word  of  God,  so  it  will,  of  course,  do  my 
brand   of   Socialism    no   harm    if   you    are 
really   capable  of  demolisTiing  the   philos- 
ophy of  Karl  Marx.     I  am  a  Socialist  be- 
cause of  ray  intense  devotion  to  individual 
liberty,  so  if  your  demonstration  satisfies 
my  reason  as  claimed,  I  shall  gladly  "turn 
from  the  error  of  my  ways."     I  am  a  So- 
cialist also  because  of  an  equally  intense 
devotion    to    the    sacredness    of    marriage. 
My  views  are  exactly  expressed  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Swedenborg,  who  says  that  "the 
union  of  one  man  with  one  woman  is  the 
jewel  of  human  life,  and  the  repository  of 
the  Christian  religion."      But  inasmuch  as 
I  well  know  that  the  majority  of  Socialists 
hold    practically   the    same   views   on    this 
subject  with  myself,  it  will  give  me  only 
the  greatest  pleasure  and  satisfaction   for 
you  to  expose  the  doctrine  of  free  love  in 
all  its  "hideous  nakedness." 

My  brand  of  Socialism,   (and  I  believe  it 
to  be  the  one,  only,  "Simon  pure"  brand), 
does    not    advocate    social    equality,     (nor 
does    any   brand,    to    the    detriment   of    in- 
dividual liberty,  so  far  as  I  know),  or  be- 
lieve that  one  dead  level  of  character,  at- 
tainment or  possessions  is  either  desirable 
or   attainable,   so  that   "shot"   also   misses 
fire.      There    are    undoubtedly    some     who 
merit,    more   or   less,   the   characterization 
which    you,    so    unjustly    and    ill-advisedly, 
as   I   believe,    attempt   to   fasten   upon   all 
Socialists.      It  is,  as  ever,  in  the  house  of 
our   false   "friends"    that   we    receive    our 
severest  wounds.     Such  are  the  only  dan- 
gerous enemies  of  Socialism,  but  God  will 
deliver    us    from    them.      There    are,    of 
course,  an  abundance  of  atheists  and  free 
lovers   in  all   parties,  but  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,    they  have    not    yet    been    so  mis- 
guided   as    to    attempt    to    identify    their 
moral  and     religious     views     with     their 
economics,  as  certain  Socialists  have  done. 
But   it   would   be   as   fair   and   rational   to 
point  to  the  self-righteous  hypocrites  who 
abound  in  the  churches  far  more  than  ®ut- 
side,    and   cry,    "See   how   hideous   a  thing 
is    the    Christian    religion,"    as    to    try     to 
identify  the  atheism  and  free  love  of  some 
Socialists  with  the  principles  of  co-opera- 
tion, equality  of  opportunity  and  majority 
rule  which  are  the  essentials  of  Socialism. 
While  I  am  writing  I  wish  to  express  my 


warm  approval  of  the  stand  your  maga- 
zine takes  upon  the  Roman  Catholic  hier- 
archy and  foreign  missions.  God  speed 
you  along  these  lines,  open  your  eyes  to 
all  truth,  everywhere,  and  arm  you  with  a 
strength  which  shall  be  "as  the  strength  of 
ten,"  against  all  error  and  falsity. 

I  am  sending  you  herewith  several  copies 
of  a  paper  with  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
be  identified,  which  represents  what  I  con- 
sider the  prevailing  brand  of  Socialism — 
the  only  one  with  which  the  country  will 
have  to  reckon  with  at  last.  I  trust  you 
will  do  me  the  honor  to  peruse  them  with 
some  care,  including  my  department.  If 
you  will  do  so,  I  should  value  exceedingly 
an  expression  of  opinion  as  to  how  far  you 
find  your  strictures  upon  Socialism  justi- 
fied therein. 

Sincerely  the  friend  of  all  truth,  always, 
everywhere.  M.  KATHRYN  SPIERS.       • 

Richmond,  Va. 

Answer. 
Just  so,  Mrs.  Spiers  has  advanced  to 
about  the  position  occupied  by  the  old 
Populists,  and  phe  honestly  believes  that 
she  is  a  representative  Socialist!  She  has 
not  read  the  expose  of  Socialism,  as  set 
forth  by  the  one  great  leader  of  Interna- 
tional Socialism,  Herr  Bebel,  who  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  been 
the  universally  acknowledged  Moses  of  the 
movement. 

When  Mrs.  Spiers  shall  have  read 
"Woman  Under  Socialism,"  I  trust  she  will 
compare  its  preachment  with  the  practices 
of  leading  Socialists,  such  as  Gorky,  Wall- 
ing, London,  and  Herron.  As  she  has  or- 
dered my  own  book,  "Socialists  and  Social- 
ism," I  would  be  glad  to  learn  her  opinion 
of  it. 

By  the  way,  I  see  that  De  Leon,  the 
translator  of  Bebel's  unspeakably  odious 
book,  advertises  what  he  calls  his  "debate" 
with  Watson.  He  has  had  no  debate  with 
me.  Repeatedly,  but  in  vain,  I  challenged 
any  representative  Socialist,  of  national 
reputation,  to  come  into  this  magazine,  and 
discuss  Socialism  with  me.  None  dared 
come.  Why?  Because  they  dreaded  ex- 
posure on  four  weak  points: 

(1)  Their  antagonism  to  one-wife  mar- 
riage, binding  for  life  in  the  absence  of 
statutory  ground  for  divorce: 

(2)  Their  antagonism  to  the  private 
ownership  of  property: 

(3)  Their  advocacy  of  Free  Love,  and 
of  social  equality  with  inferior  colored 
races; 

(4)  Their  opposition  to  Religion,  and 
to  all  existing  institutions. 

My  own  opinion  is  that  Socialism  in 
America — at  least  so  far  as  the  rural  com- 
munities are  concerned — will  settle  down 
into  radical,  progressive  Jeffersonian  de- 
mocracy. T.  E.  W. 
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A   MEDIAEVAL   CONDiTiON 


Telephone  Service 
Universal  or  Limited? 


TELEPHONE  users  make  more 
local  than  long  distance  calls 
yet  to  each  user  comes  the  vital 
demand  for  distant  communication. 

No  individual  can  escape  this 
necessity.  It  comes  to  all  and  can- 
not be  foreseen. 

No  community  can  afford  to 
surround  itself  with  a  sound-proof 
Chinese  Wall  and  risk  telephone 
isolation. 

No  American  State  v^ould  be 
v^illing  to  make  its  boundary  line 


an  impenetrable  barrier,  to  prevent 
telephone  communication  with  the 
world  outside. 

Each  telephone  subscriber,  each 
community,  each  State  demands  to 
be  the  center  of  a  talking  circle 
which  shall  be  large  enough  to 
include  all  possible  needs  of 
inter-communication. 

In  response  to  this  universal 
demand  the  Bell  Telephone  System 
is  clearing  the  way  for  universal 
service. 


Evert;  "Bell  Telephone  is  the  Center  of  the  System 

AMERICAN  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

And  Associated    Companies 
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Science  and  Health.     Bruce  Calvert.     Pub- 
lished by  the  Author  at  Griffith,  Ind. 

Bruce  Calvert  is  possessed  of  a  large, 
well-developed  bump  of  humor:  the  sort  of 
humor  which  amuses  and  instructs.  He 
has  evidently  dipped  into  Christian  Science 
in  an  interrogatory  frame  of  mind,  and 
he  finds  the  cult  "a  comfortable  one,  be- 
cause it  is  so  easily  digested." 

And  fewer  critics  have  hit  upon  a  hap- 
pier phrase.  He  says,  truly:  "The  greater 
part  of  us  find  it  easier  to  believe  than  to 
think,"  and  that's  another  little  truth  in 
sugar-coated  form.  The  pamphlet  is  well 
printed,  and  while  not  composed  of  a  great 
many  leaves,  it  shows  a  deal  of  real,  truly 
deep  thinking  on  the  part  of  the  author. 
There  is  nothing  in  it  to  give  offense  to 
even  the  most  faithful  follower  of  Mrs. 
Eddy,  but  it  would  rouse  some  of  the  cult 
to  warm  debate,  should  they  read  it  with 
an  unbiased  mind. 

Originally  the  article  appeared  in  Mr. 
Calvert's  magazine,  "The  Open  Road,"  and 
it  is  really  one  of  the  cleverest  things  he 
has  written.  A.  L.  L. 


The  Complete  Orations  and  Speeches  of 
Henry  W.  Grady.  Edited  by  Edwin 
Du  Bois  Shurter,  Associate  Professor 
of  Public  Speaking  in  the  University 
of  Texas.  Southwest  Publishing  Co., 
Austin,  Texas,  and  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  hear  the  im- 
passioned speech  which  Henry  W.  Grady 
made  at  the  unveiling  of  the  Ben  Hill 
monument  in  Atlanta.  Hon.  J.  C.  C.  Black 
was  the  orator  of  the  occasion,  and  he  de- 
livered, from  printed  slips,  a  very  admir- 
able review  of  the  character  and  record 
of  Mr.  Hill.  His  excoriation  of  those 
Southern  men  who  acted  with  the  Republi- 
cans during  the  reconstruction  period,  is 
equal  to  any  passage  to  be  found  in  Burke's 
great  speeches  against  Warren  Hastings. 

Grady,  following  Major  Black,  was  far 
more  fiery,  and  carried  the  crowd  into  a 
perfect  frenzy  of  enthusiasm.  It  seemed  to 
me  the  speech  was  extemporaneous,  and  I 
remember  one  climax  in  which  he  ex- 
claimed that  "this  was  the  most  glorious 
Easter  the  world  had  seen  since  Christ  was 
crucified."      The  reference  was  to  the  re- 


moval of  Southern  sentimen,  in  the  wel- 
come extended  to  ex-President  Jefferson 
Davis,  who  was  given  ovation  after  ovation 
wherever  he  appeared. 

Mr.  Davis  spoke  briefly  after  Messrs. 
Black  and  Grady,  and  I  was  impressed  by 
the  fact  that  the  debility  which  was  so 
painfully  apparent  in  his  physique  and  his 
voice,  had  also  extended  to  his  mind. 

In  publishing  this  collection  of  Grady's 
speeches.  Prof.  Shurter  has  rendered  the 
country  a  service.  It  is  well  for  the  young 
men  of  this  country  to  drink  deeply  at  this 
fountain  of  inspiration.  The  sentiment 
rings  true,  the  patriotism  is  deep  and  pure, 
the  appeal  to  civic  righteousness  sincere 
and  powerful. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  Grady  was  a  mas- 
ter of  any  great  economic  question  or  gov- 
ernmental principle;  he  was  a  master  of 
his  craft  as  special  correspondent  of  a 
newspaper;  he  was  a  born  reporter  of  the 
most  brilliant  capacity  for  that  line  of 
work.  He  could  also  captivate  any  crowd, 
and  touch  every  chord  of  feeling  in  the 
human  heart,  but  it  cannot  be  said  that  he 
went  to  the  bottom  of  any  subject  he 
handled.  Even  his  plea  for  prohibition 
does  not  embrace  the  strongest  of  all  argu- 
ments against  the  open  bar-room:  to  wit, 
that  society  stultifies  itself  when  it  sells  to 
any  individual  member  thereof  the  oppor- 
tunity to  undo  the  good  work  which  so- 
ciety, through  the  home,  school  and  church, 
is  endeavoring  to  do  for  humanity. 

In  this  connection  it  is  curious  to  note 
that  nearly  every  one  of  Grady's  speeches 
on  the  New  South,  and  the  Southern  con- 
dition under  the  slave  regime,  are  nothing 
but  dazzling  amplifications  of  Ben  Hill's 
speech  at  Athens  on  July  31,  18  71.  Grady 
was  living  in  Athens  then,  I  believe,  and 
probably  heard  the  speech. 

It  is  said  that  wherever  Grady  had  to 
make  a  speech  on  the  tariff,  he  went  to  Dr. 
H.  V.  M.  Miller  for  the  ideas  and  the  facts. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Prof.  Shurter 
did  not  include  in  his  collection  Grady's 
remarkable  lecture,  "Patchwork  Palace." 
In  his  next  edition  I  trust  he  will  supply 
this  omission.  It  has  always  been  a  sur- 
prise to  me  that  Joel  Chandler  Harris 
failed  to  include  that  wonderful  lecture  in 
the   collection    which   was    published   soon 


New  York  Spring  and  Summer  Catalog 
is  now  being  mailed.  It  is  an  excel- 
lent Guide  Book  of  New  York  and  Paris 
wearing  apparel,  and  other  merchan- 
dise,  for  Women,   Children  and  Men. 

We  pay  postage  on  mail  shipments  of  $5 
or  more.  See  Catalog  for  Freight 
and    Express     Free    Delivery    Terms. 

Ordering    by    Mail,    from  a  House   of 
Character,     is    a    Good    Plan.      Just 
write  us,   TODAY  : 
"Please  send  FREE    CATALOG   No.   112"' 
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ELK  TEETH 

Unmounted,  on  selection,  at  whole- 
sale prices  to  manufacturing  jewel- 
ers. Bull  and  Cow,  Elk  sizes,  in 
white  singles  and  in  pairs,  with  na- 
ture-colored ends. 

Cabochon  and  faceted  gems  of  all 
sorts   for   jewelers,    on   selection. 

Rough  Gem  Minerals  for  Gem  cut- 
ters.    Price   list  free. 

Largest   Dealer  in   Elk   Teeth   In   the 
World. 

L.  W.  STILLIVELL,  Deadwood,  South  Dakota. 
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•without  a  t->if  dt-p.-'sit,  prepay  the  frciijht  antl  alio*  ■ 
,tO  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL  on  every  bicycle.  IT  ONLY 
COSTS  one  cent  tu  learn  our  itnheard  of  prices  ani 
fnarvcloxts  offers  on  hiijhest  grade  1911  models. 
CAnTHDV  DDIPCC  ^^''  «^^  tuy-a.  bicycle  or 
rAUIUni  rniUbd  a  pair  of  tires  fr.m  any- 
one ^X  any  fricf.  until  you  write  for  our  new  lari^e  Art 
Catalog  and  learn  our  wonder  ful proposition  on  the  first 
sample  licycle  jjoing'  to  your  town. 

DinCD  ARCUTC  everywhere  are  making  big 
niUCn  MUblllO  money  exhibiting  and  selling 
our!  icvLles.    We  Sell  cheaper  than  any  other  factory. 

TIRES,   Coaster-Brake  rear    wheels,  lampSf 
■repairs  and  sundries  at  ka'/usual  *<rices.    Do  Not  VWait; 
vmX^fodayiox  o^ix  latest  special  ofTer  oTi*'')^^i^%ts'*  bit  vcle. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.        Dept.  F233        CHICAGO 


WALIHAM  WATCHES  %m. 


$|Q65 


No.   2SS— Big  Bargains. 

Diamond   Rings,  a  4  f 

any  stvle  mount-  l\il'^ 

ing,  14k  solid  gold '4'^*^' 

$4.S0  a  Month 


lOFTIS 

HBROS&Cailsa 


DIAMONDS  AND  WATCHES  FOR  EASTER  GIFTS 

FULL  JEWELED  WALTHAM 

In  Fine  20-Year  Gold-filled  Cass.    Guaranteed  to  keep  flccurale  Time 

SENT   ON   FREE   TRIAL,    ALL    CHARGES    PREPAID. 

You  do  not  pay  one  penny  until  you  have  st  ."n  and  examined  this 
High-Grade.  Full  Jeweled  Waltham  Watch,  with  Patent  Hairspring, 
in  any  style  plain  or  engraved  Case,  right  in  your  own  hands. 

Greatest  Bargain  ofZlaSi  a  il/iontit. 

No  matter  how  far  away  you  live,  or  how  small  your  salary  orincome  we 
will   trust   you   for  a  high-pTaiie  adjusted  V/altham  Watch,  in  jrold  case, 
warranted   for  25   years,   and   guarnnteed  to  pass  any  railroad  inspection 


THE  OLD  REUABLE  ORIGINAL  DIAMOND 
"      /^"n  WATCH  CREDIT  HOUSE 

Deot  D-555  92  to  98  STATE  ST.,  CHICAGO,  Rl. 
Branches:  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  St.Louis,  Ho. 


Write  for  handsome  New  1911  Catai   _. 

filled  %viih  beautiful  photOBraphio  illu.stra-  "' 

tions  of  Diamonds, Watches,  solid  gold  Jewelry, 

Silverware  and  choice  Novelties.  Selectanyarticleyou  wouldliketoownor 

presenttoalovedone;  itwillbosentonapproval.  Writetoday^  Doa'tdelaj» 


In  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  Watson's. 
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WATSON'S  MAGAZINE. 


after  Grady's  death.  It  would  seem  Prof. 
Shurter  did  not  know  that  the  Harris  book 
M'as  put  together  very  hastily,  as  is  de- 
plorably usual  in  such  cases,  and  that  some 
of  Grady's  best  things  were  left  out.  I 
have  in  my  own  scrap  book  a  number  of 
Grady's  speeches  and  special  articles  that 
are  far  better  than  those  gathered  in  the 
Harris  collection.  T.  E.  W. 


Waterloo.  By  Thomas  E.  Watson.  New 
York.  The  Neale  Publishing  Cofpany, 
Pittsburg.  All  book-sellers,  160 
pages,  $1.00  net. 

If  you  have  read  Tom  Watson's  "Story 
of  France"  or  his  "Napoleon" — and  almost 
everybody  has — you  know  how  he  writes 
history,  the  dash  and  brilliance  and  zeal 
of  it  all.  No  living  writer  uses  facts  with 
more  vital  effect.  The  men  and  women 
who  made  and  unmade  and  remade  France 
— kings,  queens,  priests,  harlots,  soldiers, 
prelates,  demagogues — they  are  human  be- 
ings, living  with  their  work  to  wreck  or 
make  fortune,  "even  as  you  and  I."  And 
when  these  men  and  women  are  dead,  you 
close  the  "book"  and  find  it  labeled 
"history!" 

Well,  Tom  Watson's  "Waterloo"  is  su- 
perb. It  is  Napoleon  staking  crown  and 
empire,  fame  and  happiness,  and  all  our 
heart  is  in  the  fight.  We  help  dispose  the 
forces;  we  study  the  sky;  will  the  ele- 
ments befriend  The  Man?  We  watch  Wel- 
lington coldly;  he  is  a  great  general,  but 
his  blood  is  ice,  and  yonder  is — Napoleon! 
We  wait  for  Grouchy;  he  is  breakfasting 
with  leisurely  elegance,  and  Napoleon — 
Napoleon  is  waiting  for  him!  We  send 
courier  after  courier,  message  after  mes- 
sage. We  watch  the  face  of  The  Man. 
The  afternoon  shadows  are  lengthening. 
.  .  .  O,  God!  where  is  Grouchy?  That's 
Tom  Watson's  "Waterloo."  It  lays  your 
heart  at  Napoleon's  feet. 

Napoleon! — years     ago,     and     that     great 

word, 
Compact    of    human    breath    in    hate    and 

dread 
And  exultation,  skied  us  overhead; 
An    atmosphere   whose   lightning   was   the 

sword 
Scathing  the  cedars  of  the  world,    drawn 

down 
In  burnings  by  the  metal  of  a  crown. 

— Mrs.   Browning,  in  The  Pittsburg    (Pa.) 
Dispatch. 


ume  with  interest — not  so  much  because 
of  the  depth  .  f  the  poeins  and  verses  it 
contains,  as  for  the  great  promise  it  gives 
of  the  young  author  adding  lustre  to  the 
South's  literary  strength.  The  young  poet 
has  a  sweet  touch — sentimen  and  the  seri- 
ous view  of  life  are  well  balanced.  The 
metre  of  some  of  the  verses  Is  faulty  at 
times,  but  the  little  volume  has  some  gems 
worth  reading  and  preserving.  Perhaps 
one  of  the  best,  showing  the  depth  of  seri- 
ous thought  which  the  young  poet  is  cap- 
able of,  is  this: 

The  Eternal  Paradox. 

He  knew  the  grief  that  racks  the  soul, 
He  wandered  where  the  hills  are  bare. 
And  to  the  cold,  bright  stars  each  night 
Rose   from   his   lips   an   anguished   prayer. 

'Twas  then  he  sang  of  summer  streams. 
Of  scenes  far  moved  from  pain  or  strife; 
And  men  gave  heed,  and  smiled,  and  said: 
"This  man  has  found  but  joy  in  life." 

A.    L.    L. 


Leaves  of  Life.  A  book  of  poems  by  Sam- 
uel Harley  Lyle,  Jr.  The  McGregor 
Co.,  Athens,  Ga. 

Southern  people  will  read  this  little  vol- 


The  Prodiocal  Judaje.  By  Vaughan  Kester. 
The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company,  Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

A  novel  of  44  8  pages  should  possess  ex- 
traordinary merit.  Either  in  the  plot,  the 
incidents  or  the  dialogue  should  be  found 
unusual  dramatic  interest,  or  entertain- 
ment. Candor  compels  me  to  say  that  had 
the  author  digested  his  material  more 
thoroughly,  and  condensed  the  stoy  by  at 
least  one-third,  it  would  have  been  more 
satisfactory. 

The  Prodigal  Judge  does  stand  out 
vividly, .a  real  creation  of  fertile  genius. 
He  is  likeable,  is  witty,  is  wise,  is  strong 
in  spite  of  his  being  a  sot.  But  the  other 
characters  in  the  book  are  shadows,  not 
persons.  The  notorious  John  Murrell,  the 
horse-thief,  is  made  too  much  of  a  fine 
gentleman.  Betty  Malloy,  the  heroine, 
does  not  get  acquainted  with  the  reader; 
and  Carrington,  who  wins  her,  flits  in  and 
out  of  the  narrative  in  a  most  baffling 
fashion.  The  attempt  at  negro  dialect  is 
a  flat  failure. 

The  story,  at  times,  is  thrillingly  inter- 
esting: at  others,  it  drags.  The  Cavend- 
ishes add  nothing,  and  the  only  discern- 
ible reason  for  their  presence  is  to  pick 
up  Bob  Yancey,  after  the  villians,  Slosson 
and  Murrell,  have  thrown  his  seemingly 
lifeless  body  into  the  river. 

As  per  orthodox  ordering,  all  the  good 
folks  in  this  book,  come  into  happiness; 
while  the  wicked  are  overtaken  by  their 
deeds,  and  are  beaten  with  many  stripes. 

T.  E.   W. 
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A  SHOWING  OF 

Life  Insurance  Vs.  Commercial  Enterprises, 
Banks,  Tru^  Companies  and  Railroads 

According  to  Bradstreet's 

Says  the  Western  Underwriter: 


FROM  THE  "WESTERN  UNDERWRITER"  SEPTEMBER  10,  1908. 
Daring    the    past    ten    years,    according  to  Bracistreet's,    tliere  have  been 
over  one  hundred  thousand    commercial    failures,    \>'ith    liabilities    o4    over 
$1,500,000,000. 

During  the  past  ten  years  six  hundred  banks  and  trust  companies  have 
closed  their  doors,  with  liabilities  of  over  $380,000,000. 

Daring  the  past  ten  years  there  have  been  ninety-three  railroad  receiver- 
ships, with  stock  and  bond  issues  involved  of  over  $0,000,000,000. 

W^hile  for  life  insurance  it  can  be  said  that  for  more  than  thirty  years 
there  HAS  NOT  BEEN  ONE  SINGLE  FAILURE  of  an  old  line  life  insurance 
csupany  which  has  been  continuously  on  a  legal  basis. 

BRADSTREET'S. 


Think  of  the  comparison  and  place  some 
of   your  money  in  LIFE  INSURANCE 


TRY  THE 


International  Life  Insurance  Lo. 

of  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

It  is  the  Most  Aggressive.    It  writes  a  Triple  Option  Policy.    It 

operates  under  the  Insurance  Laws  of  Missouri.    They 

are  the  Best.    It  gives  more  Insurance  for  the 

Dollar  than  any  Company. 

Write  our  General  Agents  at  NASHVILLE  OR  OTHER  STATES 

^=^==—  GET  INFORMATION  " 

Provide  for  Old  Age  NOW.       Protect  Your  Family. 


Ib  writing:  to  advertisers  please  mention  Watson's. 
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WANAMAKER'S      AND      JOHN      WANA- 
MAKER. 

Shopping  nowadays  means  examining 
and  pricing  different  articles,  in  perliaps  a 
number  of  different  stores,  without  the 
slightest  idea  that  the  tagged  or  asking 
prices  are  in  any  way  subject  to  alteration. 

In  times  not  so  far  distant,  shopping  was 
a  much  more  complicated  operation.  Goods 
were  almost  universally  marked  at  figures 
considerably  above  what  they  could  be 
bought  at,  or  in  hieroglyphics  unreadable 
to  the  buyer.  Haggling  over  prices  was 
expected  and  "Caveat  Emptor"  (let  the 
buyer  beware)  a  mighty  good  rule  to  keep 
in  mind.  The  unwary  purchaser  frequently 
paid  for  some  article  two  or  three  times  as 
much  as  his  more  experienced  neighbor. 

Back  in  the  sixties  there  became  prom- 
inent among  the  merchants  of  America  a 
man  who  preached — and  practiced  as  he 
preached— the  doctrines  of  fair  play  and  a 
square  deal  to  everybody.  He  marked  all 
the  goods  in  his  Philadelphia  store  in  plain 
figures  and  spread  broadcast  the  announce- 
ment that  his  plainly  marked  prices  were 
as  low  as  the  goods  of  equal  quality  could 
be  bought  for  anywhere,  and  that  there- 
after every  customer  in  his  store  would  be 
treated  on  exactly  equal  terms.  Other 
merchants  were  amazed  or  amused,  as  the 
mood  struck  them,  and  predicted  the  early 
collv.pse  of  so  radical  and  ridiculous  a 
policy,  and  the  quick  insolvency  of  its 
author. 

Then  John  Wanamaker  inaugurated  an- 
other policy,  equally  revolutionary  in  its 
way.  He  announced  that  a  sale  of  goods  in 
his  store  was  not  to  be  considered  a  sale 
unless  the  customer  was  satisfied  with  his 
purchase.  He  instructed  his  managers  not 
to  insist  on  reasons  when  goods  were  re- 
turned. If  a  customer  preferred  his 
money  to  the  goods,  that  was  all  sufficient. 

On  the  basis  of  this  principle  a  mail 
order  service  was  then  built  up  which  now 
extends  into  every  State  and  territory  of 
the  Union  and  to  all  other  parts  of  the 
world.  Purchasers  no  longer  are  obliged 
to  visit  New  York  or  Philadelphia  in  order 
to  shop  at  Wanamaker's.  Wanamaker's 
comes  to  them.  Every  crossroads,  post- 
oflice,  express  station  or  freight  depot  is  a 
potential  Wanamaker's. 

Shopping  at  Wanamaker's  by  mail  has 
been  made  so  easy,  so  convenient  and, 
above  all  else,  so  satisfactory,  that  it  has 
become  a  veritable  boon  to  thousands  of 
women  living. on  farms  or  in  isolated  ham- 
lets throughout  the  country.  A  Wana- 
maker's mail  order  catalogue  in  the  house 
means  Wanamaker's  great  stores  and  ex- 
tensive stocks  right  at  hand.  And  a  cus- 
tomer a  thousand  miles  away  from  Wana- 
maker's knows  that  she  can  "shop  at 
Wanamaker's"  just  as  inexpensively  and 
satisfactorily  as  though  she  lived  in  Phila- 
helphia  or  New  York. 


Hardwood 
Mantels 

No  matter  what  your 
taste  or  requirements 
you  can  get  what  you 
want  from  our  tremen- 
dous stocks. 


We  also  furnish  Tiling,  Interior  Marble 
Work,  Gas  Logs  and  Irons  of  every  descrip- 
tion. 

Write  now  for  this  valuable  catalog — Free 
t»  every  prospective  purchaser. 

PHILLIPS  &  COMPANY 

NASHVILLE,  TENNESSEE. 


NOW 

IS  THE  TIME  TO  6ET  THAT 

PIANO 


INVESTIGATE 


OUR 
INSTRUMENTS 


THE  BROCKJMEIER,  with  the  Agraffe 
Harmonic  Scale,  heretofore  used  only  in 
Grand  Pianos.  Absolutely  perfect  in  all 
details  and  tone  is  always  satisfactory 
Cases  come  in  Oak,  Walnut  and  Ma- 
hogany. : :  : :  : :  : : 

THE  MORELAND  is  constructed  with 
the  same  care  and  is  a  medium  priced 
piano.     Write  for  catalogues  and  prices 

Representatives   Wanted. 

BROCKMEIER  PIANO  CO. 

199-201-203  Canal  St. 
GRAND  RAPIDS,  -  MICHIGAN. 
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THE    ORfGINAL. 


Semco  Vacuum  Cleaner 

can  now  be  used  for  numerous  household  neces- 
sities: Vacuum  cleaning;  hair  drying;  silver  and 
brass  polishing;  grinding  and  sharpening  cut- 
lery; ventilating  and  blowing;  running  a  sewing 
machine,  and  many  other  power  purposes.  This 
i.s  a  simple  machine,  and  will  last  a  lifetime. 
Write  for  catalogue  21. 

Semco' Vacuum  Cleaner  Co.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


Picklewood  Shingle  Stains 

To  Beautify  Your  Home 

Creosote  Oil 

To  Preserve  Your  Shingles 

Write  for  Samples  and  Prices 
MANUFACTURED  BY 
NASHVILLE  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 
92  I'First  Ave.,  N.,  Nashville.  Tenn. 


Don't  Wear  Trusses  Like  These 

Get  rid  of  Straps  and  Springs  and  be  CURED 


Our  FREE  BOOK  tells  you  why  Leg-strap  appliances  and 
Spritif;  trusses  like  shown  above  CANNOT  help  you  and  how 
theCluthe  Ball-bearlns  Self-MassauMng  Pad  STRENGTHENS 
the  weakened  muscles  while  Holdin;;  with  ease  and  CURES 
Rupture  Waterproof,  durahle:  sent  under  CJarantee  Trial. 
Remember  —  NO  body-sprim:,  NO  plaster,  NO  lepr-strnp  to 
pull  pad  on  pelvic  bone  Write  NOV.'  for  this  helpful  FREE 
BOOR  with  3500  Public  Endorsements  on  this  safe  and 
Bimple  Home  Cure.    When  writing,  give  our  box  number:— 

Box  75— CLUTHE  INSTITUTE 

135  East  ?3rd  Street,  Ne>v  York  City 


LAUQHLIN 

FOUNTAIN 
PEN 


fbE-fioit[| 

1  **.CA 


w^uli 


Tho  most  popular  and 
■wiik'ly  kiiuvvn  l-'ouutain  Pen 
made. 

Style  shown  on  left  moun- 

te'l   with  SlBKLlNU  hll.VER    t- II- 

itrroc;  style  on  ri^'Iit,  Pearl 
nioiiiited  \\  itli  two  liandsoine 
geld  hands  SiZB  and  Sttle 
biMiLAE  TO  Cut. 

Either  of  the  above 
patterns  postpaid  to 
any  address  for  only 

$2.00 

By  insured  mail  5  cts  extra. 

Either  of  these  patterns  will 
make  a  epleiidid  j»ractical 
useful  present  for  l.ady  or 
Gentlemen  for  any  occasion. 

Either  of  these  fountain 
pens  without  the  fancy 
niountin[^3  on  holder,  plain 
or  engraved  pattern  as  de- 
sired, 


M 


Complete 
to  any 
Address 

Only 


inwinfpifmii 


in  I 


By  insured  mail  5  cts.  extra 

Every  pen  guaranteed  full 
U-  Kt.  solid  gold,  and  to  lie 
satiblactory  in  every  particu- 
lar. 

Try  the  pen  a  week,  if  you 
do  not  find  it  as  represented, 
a  lietter  value  than  you  can 
secure  for  double  our  I'licc  in 
any  other  make,  return  it  and 
we  will  refuiul  yur  iriuncy  ; 
in  oi  doring,  stale  whellier 
fine,  medium  or  coarse  point 
is  dcbired. 

BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS, 

inf«ist  upon  getting  the  (iL\- 
UINE  LAUOHLIN,  advertised 
pen.  with  NAME  ou  j>en  and 
holder.  IF  YOUil  DKALEU 
will  notsupi'ly  you  Rl.rUSE 
THt:  SUBSTITUTE  and  order 
direct  from  us 

Give  us  the  name  of  your 
dealer  that  \  ou  asked  to  show 
>..u  a  LAUtiHhlN  pen,  and 
for  this  courtesy  wo  will  send 

you      FHEE     OF     CHARGE     one     of 

our  ne^v  safety  pocket  foun- 
tain pen  holders. 

Addiess 


Laughlifl  Mfg.  Co. 

746  Qriswold  St. 

DETROIT,   MICH. 


m 


In' writing  adveitiserf,  pletsc  rner.ticn  WAlECfJ'p. 
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Makes  Long,  Rich,  Glossy  Hair 

Gives  Freedom  from  Headache  and  Neuralgia;  Prevents 
Dandruff,  Falling  Hair  and  Baldness;  for  Gentlemen  also. 
Beware  of  imitations.  My  brush  is  packed  in  a  neat  box 
with  compass  to  test  power. 

Try  it  :W  (lays;  if  not  found  as  represented,  return  it  and 
money  will  be  refiiiiiied.  Canvassing  agents  wanted.  Write 
for  our  hook,  "The  Grerm  of  all  Life  is  Electricity" 
l>r.  Soott  s  J^lectric  ComI),  '>0c.  Estahliahed  S2  ijear^. 

Price,  Postpaid  to  Xny  Address,  $  1  .OO 

Pall    Mall    Electric   Co.,     8~6  Sroadway,    New    York 


This  Boy  Needed  Help 
—and  He  Got  It 

These  two  photographs  tell  a  story 
that  cannot  be  denied.  They  are  of 
Fred  Selig,  son  of  Mr.  A.  Selig,  584 
Hancock  Street,  Appleton,  Wis. 

Fred  was  born  with  club  feet.  The 
upper  picture  shows  exactly  how  his 
feet  looked  when  Fred  was  two  years 
old.  The  other  was  made  at  the  age  of 
sl.x,  a  few  months  after  he  came  to  us 
for  treatment. 

Mr.  Selig  had  tried  plaster  paris  and 

other  miethods  for  treatmentbefore  he 

brought  the  boy  to  us.    Write  him  and 

have    him   tell   you    of  his    experience  In    the 

treatment  of  his  boy's  affliction.    The 

L.  C.  McLain 
Orthopedic 
Sanitarium 

is  a  private  institution,    devoted  ex- 
clusively to  the  treatment  of  crippled 
and  deformed  conditions,  especially  of 
children  and  young  adults. 

Write  us  freely  regarding  Club 
Feet,  Spinal  Disease  or  Deformities, 
Infantile  Paralysis,  Hip  Disease,  Bow 
Legs,  Knock  Knees,  Wry  Neck,  etc., 
and  we  will  send  you  descriptive  lit- 
erature and  advise  you  fully.  Ex- 
patients  as  references  everywhere. 

The  L.  C.  McLain  Sanitarium 


941  Aubert  Avenue, 


St.  Louis,  Mo. 


TYPEWRITERS 


^ 


All 


&^  Standard 
Makes 


Save  50  to  75  Per  Cent. 

Ask  for  illustrated  Catalogue  42  and 
I  will  tell  you  about  this  money  saving 
proposition  in  typewriters,  carrying 
every  guarantee  given  by  the  manufac- 
turers. Large  stock — immediate  ship- 
ment, 

DONALD  C.  PRICE 

42  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  III.,  U.  S.  A. 


Dr.  Irvine  K.  Mott's  Method  of 
Kidney  Treatment 

restores  cell  function  of  the  kidney  not  de- 
stroyed, arrests  and  prevents  further  spreading 
)f  the  disease.  His  methods  for  treating  kidney 
iffections  have  been  tested  by  the  Cincinnati 
Post.  A  full  detail  of  this  investigation  or  test 
^an  be  had  by  addressing  him  as  below. 

Dr.  Mott  is  a  graduate  of  a  Cincinnati  medical 
L!Ollege,  class  1883,  and  afterward  took  instruc- 
tions abroad,  later  becoming  a  specialist  and  in- 
vestigator of  kidney  diseases  For  nearly  twenty 
vears  he  has  revealed  to  science  that  kidney  dis- 
eases can  be  checked,  the  patient  restored  to 
normal  weight  and  enabled  to  resume  work. 

The  following  is  a  statement  from   Dr.  Mott: 

'My  method  is  intended  to  arrest  the  disease, 
even  though  it  has  destroyed  most  of  the  kidney, 
ind  to  preserve  intact  that  portion  not  yet  de- 
stroyed. The  medicines  I  use  are  for  the  pur- 
pose of  neutralizing  the  poisons  that  form  a  tox- 
ine  that  destroys  the  cells  in  the  tubes  of  the 
kidneys,  and  my  success  in  the  treatment  of  kid- 
ney diseases  is  enough  to  convince  physician  and 
patient  alike,  that  science  has  mastered  a  hither- 
to 'incurable  disease,  physiologically  speaking.'  " 
Dr.  Mott  invites  the  afflicted  to  send  their  symp- 
toms and  to  ask  for  his  free  expert  opinion. 
He   will  send  you  his   essay   on   kidney   troubles. 

Correspondence  should  be  directed  to 

IRVINE  K.  MOTT,  M.  D. 

323  Mitchell  Building,  CINCINNATI,  O. 
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at  1/40  the  cost- IN  SOLID  GOLD  RINGS 


HAMONDSl 


stand  acid  test  and  expert  examination.  We 
guarantee  them.  See  them  flret— then  pay. 
Special  Offer  — 14k  Tiffany  ring  let.  $5.98. 
I  dents  ring  1  ct.  $S.98.  14k  Stud  1  ct.  $4  86.  Sent 
M'  O.D.  for  inspertioD.  Catalog  FREE,  shows 
full  line.  Patent  ri^ff*  ransf^  included,  10c.  The 
Barari«<v     "'.PiAI?  Ldtid  Jl  DoTirSt,  *''''"'"' 


French  Dry  Cleaning  Co. 

(Incorporated) 

We  do  it  just  a  little  better 
for  just  a  little  less  money 

107  Eighth  Ave.,  North     Nashville,  Tenn. 


V'l'hlii^- 


WTien  your 
head  is  stopp- 
ed up  TTltb  a 
Cold,  C  R  B  - 
MENT  clears 
the  air  pas- 
ages  at  ONCE 


APEX  METAL  POLISH 

Positively  will  not  cake  In  bottom  of  can;  con- 
tains no  acid  or  any  ingredients  Injurious  to  the 
hands.  Will  not  corrode  any  metal.  The  best 
Brass  Polish  on  the  market.  Try  it.  Pay  for  it 
after  you  are  satisfied  about  its  merits.  Made 
by  Cas-sety  Oil  and  Grease  Co.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Write   for  prices. 

Buy  Your  Bulbs  in  Nashville 

Yoti  Ttill  save  money  by  ordering  from  us,  as 
the  Freight  and  Express  rates  out  of  Nashville 
are  very  low  on  account  of  its  central  location. 

Now's  the  Time  to  Plant 

Cannas  Cinnamon  Vine     Sweet  Peas 

Gladiolus  Maderia  Vine         Tuberoses 

Dahlias  CaladiumEsculenfum     Nasturtiums 

Send  for  our  beautiful  and  instructive  cata- 
logue of  Garden,  Flower,  and  Field  seed,  mailed 
FREE   on   request. 

EWING  SEED  CO. 


A  Skin  ol  Beauty  Is  a  Joy  Forever 

DR.  X.  Felix  Gouraud's  Oriental 
Cream  of  IVfagical  Beautlfiep 

Rpmoves  Tan,  Pimples,  Freckles, 
rt~  a  «—  ^Qi^^*^^    Moth  Patches,  Ra?h  and  Skin  Dis- 

03^^5.2  aW^^ '"^^    eases,  and  every  blemish  on  beau- 

"  '  tv,  and  defies  detection. 

_        _  ufiiiA.-  TO)  It  has  stood   the  test  of 

w«!S.atS  }iyi^-=*t'     %  /^ik  64  J  ears,  and  Is  so  harm- 

(ijcsS-rf  u  (xM       '^jPS'  I  mm  '^^^   ^'®   taste    it    to    be 

"'■         '   "^  i*iii.ii.m  sure  it  is  properly  made. 

Accept  no  counterleit  of 
similar  name.  Dr.  L.  A, 
Sayre  said  to  a  lady  of 
the  hautton  (a  patient): 
"As  you  ladies  will  use 
them,  I  recommend 
'GouRAUD's  Cream,'  as 
the  least  harmful  of  all 
the  skin  preparations." 
For  sale  by  all  druggists 
and  Fancv-Goods  Deal- 
ers in  the  United  States, 
Canada  and  Europe. 
FERD  T.  HOPKINS.  Prop..  37  Great  Jones  St..  N.  Y. 


Al- To -Co -Mo  Infirmary 

Morphine,  All  Drue  Addictions  and  Alcoholism 
SuccessluUy  Treated. 

I  absolutely  guarantee  to  cure,  within  ten 
days,  Opium,  Morphine  and  Alcohol  Addictions 

by  an  entirely  new  method  of  treatment  with- 
out  Nervousness,   Distress   or   Suffering  and    I 

completely  control  the  withdrawal  sufferings 
and  my  treatment  is  perfectly  harmless  and 
humane.  Unconditional  guarantee.  No  Cure, 
No  Pay.  Or  patient  can  place  his  money  in 
bank  or  with  any  responsible  citizen  until  a 
cure  is  realized.  I  have  no  home  treatment 
and  do  not  believe  that  one  case  in  one  thous- 
and is  cured  by  the  home  method  of  treat- 
ment. I  treat  all  patients  at  my  infirmary 
and  they  are  under  my  personal  care  and 
direction.  Correspondence  considered  strictly 
confidential.  No  barred  rooms,  but  perfect 
freedom  in  my  treatment  to  all. 

DR.    S.  C.   FROST,   Nashville,   Tenn. 
Office, 420»^  Union  St.;  Infirmary, 812  3rd  Ave.  S. 


309  Second  Ave.,  N. 


NASHVILLE,  TENN. 


ESTABLISH   A   NEW    INDUSTRY 

Read  Up  on  the  Utilization  of  Farm 
Waste  and  Wood  Waste  by  Distillation 

A  general  consideration  of  the  NEW  INDUSTRY, 
including  a  full  description  of  the  distilUng  ap- 
paratus used  and  the  principle  involved,  also 
method  of  chemical  control  and  disposal  of  th* 
products;  first  edition  illustrated  by  seventy-f««r 
engravings,  158  pages.  This  book  is  cloth  bonad. 
It  will  be  sent  to  any  address  postpaid  on  receipt 
•f  93.26. 

Stills,  5-Gal.  Tax-Free,  Cost  $135. #0,  pay«  for 
Itself  every  month.  Alcohol  Solidified,  32  Solid 
Sample  Cubes,  194-proof  and  its  Formula,  includ- 
ing one  Alcohol  Stove,  postpaid  for  32. #0.  Addr««B 

Wood  Waste  Distillieries  News  Co.,     Wheeling,  W.  Va. 


Drug,  Alcohol  and  Tobacco  Habits 

Can  be  cured  within  TEN  DATS  by  a  Scientific  and  Painless 
Method  This  old  established  institution  is  ideally  situated 
and  completely  equipped  with  the  latest  Electro-Therapeut- 
ical apparatus,  baths  and  other  conveniences.  OUR  PROPO- 
SITION: No  deposit  or  fee  asked  or  expected  until  a  cure  is 
complete.  Patients  also  cured  at  home.  We  refer  by  per- 
mission tx)  all  Lebanon  Physicians  and  Ministers.  Booklet  free. 

CEDAR  CROFT   SANITARIUM,  Box  743,  Lebanon,  Tenn. 
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Classified  Advertisements 

THERE  IS  SOMETHING  HERE  THAT  YOU  WANT 

Do  You  Want  to  Sell,  Buy  or  Exchange  Anyiliir  g? 
You  Can  Do  So  Through  These  Columns 

•^-♦♦♦-♦-♦'■^♦-♦'♦■♦^♦♦♦♦♦^♦♦♦♦♦♦♦-♦'•M't  »♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦>  f  ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


AGENTS  WANTED. 


^  I  ft  n  .^lO^'THLY  and  expenses  to  trustworthy 
U^  1 11 1 1  men  and  women  to  travel  and  distrib- 
UJIIIIJ  ute  samples;  big  manufacturer.  Steady 
^  work.      S.    Scheffer,    Treas..    M.   N.,    178, 

-•hicago,  111. 


$25 


Weekly      and     Expenses     to     men     and 

women  to  put  out  catalogs  and  adver- 
tise. Big  mail  order  house.  C.  Emery, 
M.  H.  336,  Chicago. 


BUSINESS   EDUCATION. 

WANTPJD — Yoiing  men  and  young  women  to  pre- 
pare for  positions  paying  from  $50  to  $150  per 
month.  Positions  guaranteed;  railroad  fare  paid. 
WHEELER  BUSINESS  COLLEGE,  Birmingham, 
Ala. 


EDUCATIONAL, — MUSIC. 

IF  YOU  MEAN  BUSINESS  then  write  at  once. 
An  opportunity  is  offered  you  that  you  cannot 
lielp  but  accept.  We  furnish  outfit  complete  with- 
out expense  to  you,  and  give  you  any  locality 
you  wish.  Address,  THE  NATIONAL  SCHOOL 
OF  MUSIC  (Inc.)  (Capital  stock,  $50,000).  Church 
St.    and    5th   Ave.,    Nashville,    Tenn. 

HELP    A^'^ANTED. 

F-REB  ILLUSTRATED  BOOK  tells  about  over 
360,000  protected  positions  in  U.  S.  service. 
More  than  40,000>  vacancies  every  year.  There  is 
a  big  cliance  here  for  you;  sure  and  generous 
pay,  lifetime  employment.  Easy  to  get.  Just  ask 
for  booklet  836A.  No  obligation.  EARL  HOP- 
KINS,   Washington,   D.    C. 


LANDS  FOR  SALE. 


LANDS  in  Alabama  and  Mississippi.  For  fruit, 
vesretables,  cotton,  sugar  cane,  pecans,  Suma- 
tra shaded  tobacco,  general  farming  stock,  etc., 
$5  to  $10  an  acre.  Easy  terms.  Folder  and  Map 
Free.     G.   KILBORN,   Mobile,  Ala. 


MATRIMONIAL.. 


GET  MARRIED — Matrimonial  paper  containing 
advertisements,  marriageable  people  from  all 
sections  of  the  United  States,  Canada;  rich,  poor, 
young,  old;  Protestants,  Catholics;  mailed  sealed 
free.     A.  A.  GUNNELS,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


A  D  D  V    R  I  n  H     **'S    I^'"*    of    De.scriptions 

A  n  ll   I  ""     and  Photos  FREE  (Sealed) 

Standard  Cor.  Club,  Grays  Lake,  IlL 


HEADNOISES 


STOPPED 

^^^^— -^— ,—-—,,-,—-—-———-,—-— ^   by    simp  le 
^^^^^^^^i^^'^^Bam^^ua^ttm    jgyice.     Do 

not  suffer  another  minute.     Write  today  and 

I  will  send  you  full  information  by  return  mail 

absolutely  free.     Address 

G.  C.  POWELL.  (Patentee) 

7729  Bank  Building.    Peoria.  Illinois 


PATENT  ATTORNEYS. 


PATENTS,  TRADE-MARKS,  LABELS — Send  for 
my  new  book,  "How  to  Get  Them."  Invent 
something  useful.  There  is  money  in  practical 
inventions,  whether  large  or  small.  Advice  free. 
JOSHUA  R.  R.  POTTS,  Lawyer,  306  Ninth  St., 
Washington;  140  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago;  929 
Chestnut  St.,   Philadelphia. 

PATENTED  NOVELTIES  MANUFACTURED. 


PATENTED  NOVELTIES  MANUFACTURED  to 
contract.  Don't  let  your  patent  lie  idle;  we 
will  make  your  dies  and  tools  and  manufacture 
the  article  ready  for  the  market.  Why  not  write 
now?  SOUTHERN  STAMPING  &  MFG.  CO..  109 
Twelfth   Ave.,   N.   R.   T.,   Nashville,   Tenn. 

WATSON'S  MAGAZINE 

With  Delineator  or  Pictorial  Review.  .  .  .$l.:a.> 
With  American  or  Everybody's  or  Etude.  .  1.55 
Everything  in   Magazines  at  rock-bottom  prices. 

R.  M.  MILLS 

02;{  Cluirch   Street,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

SAVE  AGEIMXS'  F»FlOFIXS  ! 

Cut  prices  on  all  Typewriters 
this  month.  Rebuilt  Under- 
woods, Olivers,  Remingtons, 
and  others.  Never  such  bar- 
gains offered.  $15  to  $38; 
write  for  "Bargain  List"  to- 
day. Buy  now,  save  money. 
I  Special  discount  to  clergy 
'  and  schools,  sent  allowing 
examination. 

(Old Reliable)  Consolidated  Typeivrlter  Exchange 

245   Broadway,  N.   Y.  (27  years  estab.) 

IFARNBYMAIL 

IJ^ri  111^   or  AT  COLLEGE 

liH  ' 4.S  Colleges  in  18  Slates  r 

Bookkeepin?:,  Sliorthaiid,  Baiikiiii;,  Penniansliip, 
English,  Arithmetic,  Business  LetUr  Mrllinsr, 
Com.  Law,  Civil  Hervice.  MONEY  BACK  if  not 
satisfied  on  completirg  Home  Study.  POSITIONS 
secured.  For  FREE  "Catalogue  A"on  Home  Study 
or  "P"  on  college  courses,  write  Drauglion's  College, 
Box  H  72,  Kashiville,  Tenn. 


Hours:    8  a.m.  to  l  p.m. 
2  p.m.  to  5  p.m. 


'Phones  :    Office,  Main  525 
Res.,  Main  543 


Dr.  Carey  T.  Mitchell 

OSTEOPATH  I 

Hitchcock  (Willcox)  Bldg.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
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THE  CITY  BOY" 


A  Sweet  Song  by 
S.  WILLIS  THOMAS 

Music  by  Dugdale  Ten  Cents 

JEFFERSONIAN   PUBLISHING  CO. 

Thomson,     =    =    Georgia 

A  SPECIAL  OFFER 

That    Should  Be   of  Interest   to   Every  AVife   ami 
Every  Woman  Going  To  Marry. 


A  HOME  i=l  GUIDE 


A  SELF  INSTRUCTOR 
A  SAFE  ADVISER 
A  READY  REFERENCE 


TOCOLOGY  FOR  MOTHERS 
By   Albert   Westland,    31.    D. 

This  book  is,  without  question,  one  of  the 
most  indispensable  books  ever  prepared  for 
women.  It  contains  more  truths,  common-sense, 
vital  facts,  valuable  advice  and  information  than 
your  doctor  would  give  you  for  $100.  It  answers 
in  plain  language  1001  questions  that  occur  to 
the  minds  of  women,  young  and  old, — questions 
of  so  delicate  a  nature  that  they  are  difficult  to 
mention,   even   to  a  physician. 

All  the  knowledge  a  wife,  mother  or  daughter 
should  have  is  contained  in  this  important  book. 
For  a  woman  living  in  the  country,  at  a  distance 
from  doctors,  "Tocology  for  Mothers"  is  an  abso- 
lute necessity.  It  contains  400  pages,  fully  il- 
lustrated, and  is  bound  in  cloth.  Size,  5%  by  TVs 
inches.  The  regular  price  of  this  book  alone 
is   $1.90. 

We  will,  for  a  limited  tin»e,  send  you  a  copy  of 
"TOCOLOGY  for  MOTHERS"  and  a  copy  of  Dr. 
Foote's  "WONDER  BOOK"  for  $1.00,  by  mail, 
postpaid.     Money  refunded  if  not  as  represented. 

EMBEE    PUBLISHIIVG    CO.. 
118  W.   East   28th   Street.  New   York   City. 


"°™*ABookof 
VITAL  INTEREST 

on 

Harriage.  ^rentage.  Health. 
Disease  and  Sexual  Life. 


SINGLEO 
MALE-^o"  FEMALE  f 
YOUNG -OLrD^.^  i 

J^DrFootes  HOME  CYCLOPEDIA 

S^POPULAR  MEDICAL  and  SOCIAL  SCIENCE. 

Thi.s  enthralling  book  is  certain  to  awaken 
tliought  in  every  reader.    It  contains  more 
truths,  common-sense,  vital  facts,  valualile 
advice  and  information  than  your  doctor 
would  g-ive  you  forSlOO.  Itanswersin  plain 
languagre  a  thousand  questions  that  occur 
to  the  minds  of  men  and  women, young  and 
old, — questions  of  so  delicate  a  nature  tli;.t 
they  are  difficuit  to  mention,  even  to  a  phy- 
sician.   Chapters  are  devoted  to  numerous 
subjects  concerning  marriaKe,  and  sexual 
Relations  from  a  Physiological  standpoint, 
I  which   makes  this  great  book  a  superior 
I  guide  to  the  conduct  of  men  and  women  in 
,!-^->jrf'<S'IUU  and  out  of  marriage.    This  book  contains 
./-^iPr  L     1-^8  pages  and  330  illustrations,  besides  80 
W^rmKiLimmm  lithographs  in  5  colors;  cloth  bound.    Size 
7  1-2x5  1-2  inches;  2  inches  thick.  Regular  Price  $2.00 

SPECIAL   OFFERl  ■* 

SEND  TO  DAY/or  our  31  page  FREE  descriptive  bookht, 
tiilktable  of  contents,  opininns  ofp^-nple,  and  otherintere.-t- 
infj  matter ;  also  for  ovr  SF'E.C\Al.  PRICE  OFPEP. 
Murray  Hill  Pub.  Co.|  132  East  28th  St.,  New  York. 


The  Daintiest  Morsel 
THAT  Even  Parted 
Two  Lips." 


d|        Camp 

CHOCOLATES 

TAe  "Christy  Package :' 

''Belle-Camp*  Chocolates, 

Verily  a  palateaser; 

Give  your  girl  a  box  or  tivo. 

And  then  for  more  she'll  tease  you. 

Sold  by  leading  retailers  everywhere. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

STANDARD   CANDY   COMPANY 

NASHVILLE,    TENNESSEE 


GEIMUIIME  INDIAN  IVIOCCASIIMS 

Hand-made  by  the  best 
bucliskin  working  Indians  of 
the      Southwest.  Rawhide 

soles,  buckskin  uppers,  bead- 
ed; sewed  with  sinew,  not 
thread;  will  outwear  tw^o 
j-.airs  of  slippers.  Children's 
sizes,  three-fourths  to  full 
beaded;  sizes  1  to  6,  per  pair, 
-i',c.  Sizes,  7  to  13,  per  pair 
$1.00. 

Men's  and  Women's  sizes, 
three-fourths  beaded,  pretty- 
designs;  all  sizes  up  to  TVs, 
per   pair,    $2.50. 

Uppers      entirely      covered 
with     finest     bead     work     in 
lieautiful,    symbolic    designs; 
sizes     up     to     1V2,     per    pair, 
$3.50. 
These   prices  include  delivery  charges  by  mail 
or   expres.s.      Illustration   shows    the   finest   moc- 
casins. 

Illustrated    Indian   Blanket   catalogue    sent    on 
request. 

J.    C.    M.    KRU3ITUM,    Comanche,    Oklahoma. 
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The  South' s 
Greatest 
Printery" 


^  NASHVILLE,  TENN.  ^ 


io\ 


3[f 


Publishers  and  Printers  of  Monthly 
and  Weekly  Magazines  and  Jour- 
nals. 1  Catalogues,  School  Annu- 
als, and  Legal  Briefs  a  Specialty. 
HBest  Equipped  Plant  in  the  South 
for  Fine,  Artistic  Work.  lOur 
Work  is  the  Best  —  Our  Prices  are 
Lowest  —  Hence,  Our  Customers 
are  Pleased.     If  No  Job  Too  Large. 
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Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway 

Tourist  Line  to  Florida 


Electric  Lighted  Pullman 
Drawing  Room  and  Observation 
Sleeping  Cars,  Dining  Cars 


C.  R.  CAPPS, 

Vice-President 

Norfolk,  Va. 


C.  B.  RYAN, 

General  Passenger  Agent 

Portsmouth,  Va. 
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ENSE  PRICE-SAVING 
TYPEWRITER  SALE 

Act  NOW  and  save  $50  on  this 
Standard  Visible  Writer 

ORIGINAL  Model  No.  3  Olivers  for  $50 
on  time  — $5  after  trial  and  $5  a  month. 
No  interest.  Shipped  on  approval  without 
deposit.     Protected   by  standard   guarantee. 

These   typewriters   are    flawless— the   equal    in    EVERY    respect    of   ANY 
typewriter,  regardless  of  price.     In  no  way  damaged,  shop-worn  or  inferior. 


VISIBLE  WRITING  — Every  letter  is  in  plain  sight 
as  soon  as  printed  —  a  necessity  now. 

UNIVERSAL  KEYBOARD  —  All  standard  typewriters 
have  adopted  the  universal  keyboard  —  you  would  waste 
time  learning  any  other.    The  Oliver  has  84  characters. 

QUALITY  OF  THE  WORK  — The  beautiful  work 
turned  out  on  this  splendid  typewriter  will  give  your  letters 
distinction  :  the  quality  of  the  typewriting  has  a  marked 
eflfect  upon  the  success  of  a  letter.  The  U-shaped  type- 
bar  and  wide,  smooth  bearings  insure  perfect  alignment, 
while  the  one-piece  escapement  mechanism  gives  a  perfect 
spacing  between  the  letters.  The  type  are^exceedingly  hard; 
they  make  a  clear,  clean-cut  impression. 

CARBON-PAPER  COPIES  — An  excellent  rnanifolder 
because  of  the  down  stroke  of  the  typebar  —  twenty  copies, 
if  you  like.    Cuts  a  perfect  stencil  for  mimeograph  work. 

RULED  LINES  —  The  simple  variable-spacing  device 
is  instantly  adjustable  to  write  on  ruled  lines  —  draws 
horizontal  or  vertical  lines  with  type  and  ribbon. 

WRITES  IN  COLORS  — The  Oliver  originated  the  two- 
color  writing — no  change  of  ribbon  necessary  to  write  in 
any  color. 

CARDS,  BILLS,  STATEMENTS,  LABELS  AND  ALL 
MEMORANDUMS  written  with  ease  and  dispatch  on  this 
handy  machine. 

EASY  TO  OPERATE  — So  simple  any  one  can  learn  in 
a  few  minutes;  elaborate  instruction  book  sent  with  every 
machine. 

LIGHT  ACTION  — The  down  stroke  of  the  typebar, 
with  its  scientific  lever  principle  and  wide,  smooth  bear- 
ings, gives  the  Oliver  an  action  that  is  the  lightest  found 
on  any  typewriter.     It  is   a  pleasure  to   strike  the  keys. 


COMPLETE  — Metal  case  and  baseboard,  tools,  in- 
structions, etc.,  accompany  each  machine  —  nothing  extra 
to  buy. 

EASY  TO  OWN  — You  can  have  one  of  these  splendid 
typewriters  for  your  own.  Merely  a  few  cents  a  day  — 
$5.00  after  you  have  tried  the  machine,  and  then  $5.00  a 
month  for  nine  months  —  only  $50  in  all  —  this  is  just 
half  of  the  regular  price  and  there  is  no  interest  to  pay  on 
the  installments.  You  use  the  machine  while  paying  for 
it.  Think  of  ;t !  the  best  typewriter  that  money  can  buy 
for  only  i^  ?«;;t-  -  <Jay  for  a  few  months. 

ORDER  IT  ON  TRIAL  — You  are  welcome  to  use 
this  splendid  machine  for  five  days  without  paying  any 
deposit,  or  obligating  yourself  in  any  way;  no  salesman 
or  agent  will  call  upon  you,  and  you  will  be  the  sole  judge. 

All  you  have  to  do  is  to  send  your  shipping  instruc- 
tions on  the  attached  coupon  blank.  If  you  are  not  estab- 
lished in  business  just  name  a  couple  of  references.  All 
we  want  to  know  is  that  you  are  responsible. 

A  pencil  will  do  to  fill  out  the  coupon.    Mail  it  today. 

TYPEWRITERS  DISTRIBUTING 
SYNDICATE 

825  —  55  State  Street,  Chicago 


Sigm,  cut  out  and  mail 


CONVENIENT  — The  ingenious  arrangement  of  the 
working  parts  cannot  be  described  adequately  on  paper, 
but  will  be  fully  appreciated  by  you  when  you  use  the 
machine. 


TRIAL   ORDER    COUPON 

Typewriters  Distributing  Syndicate, 

825  —  55  State  Street,  Chicago,  niinois. 

Gentlemen:  — Ship  me  an  Oliver  Typewriter,  Model  No.  3.  on 
approval. 

If  entirely  satisfactory,  I  agree  to  remit  S3.00  within  five  days 
from  date  I  receive  machine  and  $5.00  each  month  thereafter  for 
nine  months,  until  the  full  purchase  price  of  S50  is  paid.  Otherwise 
1  will  return  the  typewriter  to  you  at  your  expense.  It  is  understood 
WILL  LAST  A  LIFETIME  -  Simplicity  is  the  keynote  i  l^f^'■  '''<-'  ^i"*^  ^'"  '''"°^'"'  '"  y°"  ""'"  ^^^  purchase  price  is  paid  in 
of  the  Oliver  construction.  Less  than  one-third  as  many 
parts  as  the  other  machines.     Will   do  a  greater  variety       i  „ 

of  work.    There  is  practically  no  wear-out  to  this  sturdy  ' 

typewriter. 

PORTABLE,   COMPACT,   EFFICIENT-The  lightest      :  ^<'''"*»- :" 

of  all  standard  machines.     Most  of  the  weight  is  in  the 
base,   which  reduces  vibration   and    places   the  working 
parts   in   a   compact,   convenient   position.     It   is  always       ;  p&rncea- 
ready  for  business  —  always  eflicient.  It  will  do  any  prac-  " 

tical  thing  that  any  typewriter  will  do. 


In  writlngr  to  advertisers  please  mention  Watson's. 


ADVKKTISIXG  SECTION 


MAKES  FAT  VANISH 


I  have  such  manrlous  records  of  reduc- 
tions in  hunilrcds  of  t-.i-^es  with  the  Krcsslin 
Trtriituit-nt    that    I    dc'»:uied,    fur    a  limited 
period  oii!v.    to  Eivc   free  trial  treatments. 
A  reduction  of  5  pounds  a  week  e:uar- 
anteed.      No  person  is  so  fat  Imt  what  it 
will  h.ive  the  desired  effect,  an<i  no   matter 
where  the   excess   fat  is  located  —  stomach, 
b:ist,    hips,    cheeks,   neck  —  it  will   quickly 
vanish,    \\ithijut  exercising,    dietinsr,    or  in 
any    way    inlerfenng   with   your    customary 
habits.       No  starving,   no   wrinkles   or   dis- 
coHifort.     Perfectly  harmless.     Easy  and 
quit  k  results.     Don't  take  my  word  for  rhis. 
I  will  prove  it  to  you  at  my  own  ex- 
pense,   kheumatisni.  Asthma.  Kidney  and 
Ibi'.rt    troiil'les    leave  as  fat  i?  reduced. 
\\'iiTe  today  for  free  trial  treatment  and 
illustrated    booklet    on    the    subject  :    it 
costs  \'iii  notliiiivT-       Aiiilrfss    DRa    J* 

SPtLLENCER,  Dept.  lege  c 
4  1  w.  25th  Street, '',J°^ 
York  City.  "ew 


Every  Woman 

is    interested    anH     should     know 
about  the  wonderful 

Whirling  Spray 

Marvel  Douche 


Ask  your  dru^rsist  fo' 
it.  It  he  ca"n<>t  sup- 
ply the  MARVEL  accept  no 
other,  but  send  stimp  for  illus- 
trated book  —  se.led.  It  grives 
full  particulars  and  directions 
invaluable  to  ladies. 


MARVEL  CO.,  44  E.  22d  St.,  ^ew  York 


Vl/ A  lyTTrrrfc me  services   of  a  representa- 

ww  r&ii  X  &-iA^  ^j^,g  ^Q  jqqj^  after  our  old  cus- 
tomers and  prospective  buyers  of  our  Modern 
Simple  Ta.x-free  Industrial  Alcohol  Distilling  Ap- 
paratus, but  special  successful  demonstrative 
methods  for  malting  Alcohol,  Apple  Jack,  Aguar- 
diente, Mescal.  Teguila,  Peach  Brandy,  Solidified 
Alcohol  in  Cubes,  Rssential  Oil,  Cedar  Oil.  De- 
natured Alcohol.  Most  modern,  simple  5-Gallon 
Still  and  all  size.s  to  500-Gallon  daily  capacities. 
Good  commlssionT     Address, 

The    W'ood    Waste    Di»itiIIeries    Company,     (Inc.) 
Wheeling,    W.    Va.,   U.    S.    A. 


When  writinp  advertis<  rs,  i  lease  mention  Watson's. 


E-CRIM-iNE 

FOR   ALL,    FORMS    OF 

HEADACHE  ANB  NEURALGIA 

>Vrite   for  a   Free  Trial   Box. 

The  Dr.  WHITEHALL  MEGRIMINE  CO. 

(Sold    by    Druggists)  SOUTH   BEND,   IIVD. 

^^'•'^^^^^^         Estab.   '8«9        ^^^^^-ii-ii^^ 


(lypaotbm 

The  key  to  liraltli.  wraltli  ami  liaj'- 
pinPKS.  Anyone  may  Icnrn  In  a  few 
hours'  time.  Control  whom  you  wish. 
Make  fun  by  tiie  hour.  Give  exhi- 
bitions and  make  money.  Cure  dia- 
pasoK  and  h:id  liiilills.  Success  sure. 
Very  small  (-oPt.  Write  for  free  parllc- 
Ulars  ton.0.BLTT8,SU.!«S.JaciiM>a,Blch. 


STOP  WEARING 

BUST 

PADS 


For  14  yrs.  I  have  been 
telling  womer  how  to 
develop  their  bust,  with 
THE  NADINE  SYSTEM 
I  want  skeptical  women  to  write  to 
me,  I  want  them  to  be  convinced  o( 
the  great  developing  power  of  my 
System.    .Send  stamp  for  particulars. 

Mme.  Hastings,  R.i28. Chicago. 


ASTHMA 


CURED  TO  STAY  CURED 


No  relapse.  No  return  of 
choking  Hpells  or  other  asth- 
maiic  symptoms.      Whelzel 

system     of     treatment     ap- 

I  proved  bv  best  U.S.  medical  authorities  a8  the  only  system 

Ir^ru^e^^tCXel^e^  FREE  TEST  TREATMENT 

including  medicines, prepared  for  anyonegiving  full  descrip- 
ion  of  the  case  and  sending  names  of  two  asthmatic  sufferers. 
AddrMs     FRANK       WHETZEL,       M,      D 
"Dept.  IT.      A  merlean  Vxprt^Mo  HnlNiiniy.  I'hiengo 


I 


MEXICAN 


Aii^jimv 


LOOK  and  WEAR  as  ^ElT 

as  GENUINE  DIAMONDS 

COST  80  P«r  Cent  LESS 

Experts  can  seldom  distinpaish  betwr«D  the  two.  Mexican  Dia- 
znoDfls  stand  acid  tests,  are  beautilully  cut  and  polished,  and 
guaranteed  permanently  brilliant.  We  will  send  od  FREE  ex- 
amination, by  express,  C  O.  D  at  these  Special  Introduetory 
Prices,  Ladies*  Rin?,  same  style  as  cat,  with  K-carat  Mexicaa 
Diamond,  $4.98;  l-car»t,  $7.76.  Gents'  Round  BeloberRine,  K- 
carat,  $6.94;  1-carat,  $11.36.  Ill  rings  oolld  gold.  '  State  size 
and  we  will  forward  ring  immediately  witb  guarantee.  10%  dis- 
count for  cash  with  order.  If  not  satisfactory,  r<*turn  in  three 
days  for  refund.  Write  today  for  Free  Illustrated  Catalogue. 
AIKXICAJS  DIAMO.ND  IMl'OKTINU  COMPANY 
Oept.  >.'Dl2  Las  Cruces.  New  Mexico 

I^xctasive  Controtleis  of  the  Mexican  Diamond. 


OSTEOPATHY  IN  A  NUTSHELL 

Dr.  Goetz's  Manual  tells  you  how  to  cure  all 
diseases  ^vltliuut  dru«r8>  This  is  one  of  the 
many  indorsements  received:  "Your  Manual 
received,  which  I  like  very  much.  I  can  do 
anything:  laid  down  in  the  book,  and  it  is  so 
plain.  J.  W.  Carter,  McLemoresville,  Tenn." 
Our  Pro.speofiis  au«J  Sample  Paiges,  Free,  tell 
you  all  about  it. 
NATURE  CURE  COMPANY. 
r»«'»»f.    K..    ir^in    vine     ««.  «Im«'Iiii«h»I.     Ohio. 


ADVERTISING  SECTION. 


Hand-Book  of 


Politics  and  Economics 

In  this  larg:e  volume  Mr.  Watson  gives  a 
mass  of  the  most  valuable  statistical  in- 
formation bearing  on  every  great  subject, 
political  and  economic.  He  also  gives  th« 
history  of  political  parties  and  a  summary 
of  all  political  platforms. 

He  also  gives  a  history  of  national  legis- 
lation which  now  oppresses  the  common 
people. 

The  National  Banking  System  is  fully 
explained,  and  Its  evils  demonstrated.  The 
black  chapter  of  financial  legislation  which 
began  with  the  Civil  War  and  which  had 
Its  culmination  in  the  panic  of  1907,  is 
given  in  full. 

In  this  book  you  will  learn  all  about 
our  system  of  tariff  taxation  You  will 
find  in  It  the  strongest  arguments  In  favor 
of  the  government  ownership  of  railroada 
and  other  public  utilities.  You  will  find  In 
It  a  discussion  of  Socialism;  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  Federal  Judiciary;  the  pecu- 
liar injustice  of  the  national  government 
to  the  farming  class;  the  dangerous  en- 
croachments of  the  Catholic  clergy,  and  a 
clear  statement  of  those  remedies  which 
should  be  applied  in  order  that  the  politi- 
cal body  should  be  made  whole. 

PRICE  DELIVERED,  60c.  We  will  mail 
this  book  free  of  charge  to  any  one  who 
sends  u.s  one  new  subscriber  to  Watson's 
Magaalne,  or  the  weekly  Jeffersonlan  at 
the  regular  price  of  Jl.OO  each.     Address 

THE  JEFFERSONIANS.  Thomson,  Ga. 


THE  LAW  OF  THE  WHITE  CIRCLE 

By  Thornwell  Jacobs 

A    stirring   Novel    of 

The  Atlanta  Riots 

"A    book    to    stir    the    pas- 
sions, a  book  that  powerfully 
grips     the    pillars    of    social 
I  life." — Tom    Watson    in    Tli« 
I  Jeflfersonian. 

"One  of  tlie  greatest  novels 
lever    written    by    a   Southern 
[man.  It  is  vivid,  telling,  pow- 
f  erful."-John  Trotwood Moore. 
"From    just    such    writers, 
men  of  authoritative  thought 
the  South   will   be  awakened 
to  what   is   necessary   in  this 
negro    question  —  just    such 
books    as    The    Law    of     the 
White       Circle,       which       we 
should      welcome,     read    and 
■study." — Birmingham  Age-Herald. 

This  novel  is  absolutely  unique  in  English  lit- 
erature and  with  the  exception  of  none  is  the 
only  attempt  to  be  philosophically  accurate  in 
handling  this  all-absorbing  race  theme.  It  is  a 
virile,  honest,  red-blooded  presentation  of  the 
greatest   factor  in   American  life. 

PRICE.   $1.25   POSTPAID. 

Special  Offer:  We  will  send  a  copy  of  this 
book  postpaid  to  any  subscriber,  old  or  new,  who 
sends  us  $1.85  for  a  year's  subscription  to  W^at- 
■ion*M   3Iagazine. 


THE  LIFE  and  SPEECHES 

OF 

THOMAS    E.  WATSON 


Contains  a  biographical  sketch  written 
by  himself,  and  a  careful  selection  of  ad- 
dresses made  by  him  during  the  last  thirty 
years. 

These  speeches  cover  a  great  variety  of 
subjects.  They  begin  with  a  eulogy  which 
Mr.  Watson  delivered  In  the  Georgia  Legis- 
lature on  Alex  H  Stephens.  They  contain 
some  of  his  Commencement  speeches. 
They  also  contain  his  Labor  Day  speech, 
and  many  of  his  political  and  economic 
addresses,  the  result  of  years  of  the  closest 
research  and  study.  These  speeches  cover 
the  Child  Labor  question,  National  Fi- 
nance, discussion  of  the  Tariff  System,  of 
the  National  Banking  System,  the  Govern- 
ment Ownership  of  Railroads,  the  corrupt 
legislation  put  upon  the  country  by  the 
two  old  parties,  a  thorough  exposition  of 
the  principles  of  Jeffersonlan  Democracy 
and  a  thorough  treatment  of  the  evils  of 
class  legislation  which  now  oppress  the 
people. 

This  book  is  printed  in  good  type,  and 
is  bound  in  cloth.  Price,  prepaid,  60c. 
The  book  will  be  sent  as  a  premium  for 
one  subscriber  to  W^atson's  Magazine  or  to 
the  weekly  Jeffersonlan  at  the  regular 
price   of   $1.00    each.      Address 

THE  JEFFERSONIANS,  Thomson.   Ga. 


KICK,  RICK.  RICE  AT  THE  RIGHT  PRICE 

— FREIGHT  PREPAID  TO  YOUR 

STATIOV. 

100      pouudiH      long      grain.      Honduras 

variety $5.75 

100  pouHilN  ruuutl  Kraiu,  .laitau  variety  4.75 

100  pounds  of  broiven,  good  table  rice.  o,.>0 

At  these  prices  rice  is  tlie  olieapest  food 
that  can  be  liad  and  tiiere  Is  nothing  bet- 
ter for  mankind.  Send  your  orders  to  E. 
A.  CALVIN.  Mgr.  Gulf  Coast  Farmers'  Rice 
Co.,  503  Kiam  Bldg..  Houston.  Texas. 
Reference.  Commercial  National  Bank, 
Houston,   Texas. 


DON'T  WEAR  A  TRUSS 

STUART'S   PLAS-TR-PADS   are  dia.not 

from  ihe  painful  truss,  being  made  self*adhe- 

Blve  purposely    to  hold   the    rupture    in    place 

without  straps,  buckles  or  springs — cannot 

.slip,  so   cannot  chafe    or  compress  against  the 

pubic  bone.    The  most  obstinate  cartes  cared  iu 

the  privacy  of  tho  home.       Thousands  have  sue - 

^  cessfully  treated  themselves  without  hindrance  from 

work.     Soft  at  TeWet — easy  (o  apply — inexpenMlve, 

I  Process  of  cure  is  natural,  so  no  further  use  for  trusses.     Awarded 

Diploma  and  Medal  aa  meritorious  inventi<>n.   Wr  prove  what  w»* 

»ay  by  sending  you  Trial  of  Plapao  ahsolntflv  FREE.     Write 

I  name  en  coupon  and  mail  TODAY.     AddreftS 

OF  PLAPAO  PUPiO  LABORATORIES,  Bl'li  176  St.Lonis,  Ho. 

Nam« , 


•THE  JEFFERSOXIAX   PUBLISHIAG  COMPANY,        ^^^'*" 

ThoniMUn,    G«.  |    Kelurn  mail  will  bring  Free  trial  PUpao. 

In  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  W^atson'a. 


ADVERTISING  SECTION. 


FREE 


This  BEAUTIFUL 
SUGAR  SHELL 

IF   YOU  WILL  PAY  MAILING   CHARGES 


We  want  to  send  you  this  beautiful  Oxford 
Sugar  Shell,  made  by  the  Rogers  Company. 
We  doubt  if  you  can  buy  this  for  less  than 
$1.00  at  your  retail  stores,  it  is  made  of  heavy 
plate  silver.  Entire  spoon  is  six  inches  long, 
handle  is  four  inches  long,  beautifully  carved 
and  embossed  in  the  Narcissus  pattern  and 
finished  in  the  popular  grey  French  style.  The 
bowl  is  two  inches  wide,  having  a  beautifully 
carved  and  deeply  embossed  Narcissus  in  the 
bottom.  It  is  finished  in  highly  polished  silver 
plate.  We  guarantee  this  spoon  to  be  genuine 
Oxford  Si^-er  Plate.  We  guarantee  it  to  meet 
your  highest  expectations.  We  want  to  send 
it  to  you  without  cost,  except  expense  of  mail- 
ing, just  to  show  you  the  kind  of  ware  it  is  and 
to  tell  you  how  you  can  earn  a  set  of  six  Oxford 
Silver  Tea  Spoons  just  like  it  without  a  cent  of 
outlay  on  your  part. 

SEND  US  ONLY  TEN  CENTS 

To  pay  postage,  packing,  etc.,  and  we  will  mail 
you,  free  of  all  charges,  this  excellent  Oxford 
Silver  Sugar  Shell,  postage  prepaid.  The  sugar 
shell  will  be  yours  to  keep  without  another  cent 
cost  or  without  any  conditions  whatever. 

Use  the  coupon  below  now  before  you  forget 
it.  We  have  only  a  limited  number  of  sugar 
shells  and  we  may  have  to  withdraw  the  offer 
any  day.     Address  all  orders  to 

THE  JEFFS,  Thomson,  Ga. 


No. 


Date 


THE  JEFFS.  Thomson.  Ga.:    Enclosed  find  10  cen's.  for  which  please  send  me.  prepaid,  your  Ox- 
ford Silver  Sugar  Shell,  as  adveitised  in  Watson's  Magazine. 


Name. 


Address. 


Watson  Boo 

KS 

$4.00 

1 

Story  of  France,  2  vois.      .   •  . 

(Premium  for  6  subscribers) 

Napoleon 

(Premium  for  4  subscribers) 

2.00 

Life  and  Times  of  Thomas  Jefferson 

2.00 

(Premium  for  4  subscribers) 

DGlllflny,  Love  story  of  a  Confederate  Volunteer 

(Premium  for  3  subscribers) 

1.50 

W9t6rl00,  Latest  of  Mr.  Watson's  Works 

(Premium  for  2  subscribers) 

1.00 

Life  and  Speeches  of  Thos.  E.  Watson 

(Premium  for  1  subscriber) 

.60 

Handbook  of  Politics  and  Economics 

.60 

(Premium  for  1  subscriber) 

Sketches  of  Roman  History    .    . 

(Premium  for  1  subscriber) 

.25 

Socialists  and  Socialism     .     . 

.25 

(Premium  for  1  subscriber) 

Foreign  Missions  Exposed    .    . 

(Premium  for  1  subscriber) 

.25 

5ffersonian 

Address 

Above  Premiums  Apply  to  Watson's  or  The  Je 

Write  for  Particulars  of  Easy  Payment  Plan.    Agents  Wanted,    i 

Book  Department,  JEFFERSONIAN  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 

Thomson,  Ga. 

ADVERTISING  SECTION. 


What  Do  You  Know  About 
Freemasonry  ? 

Kvery  man  who  belongs  to  tliis  iincient  and  lionorahle  fraternity,  slioultl  be  thoroughly 
conversant  with  its  ancient  customs,  traditions,  and  liistory.  Tliese  subjects  are  covered 
in  "due  form"  in  the  pages  of  THJO  NKW  AGIO  MAOAZIXIO  eacli  month  by  the  greatest 
Masonic  writers  and  students  of  the  day. 

Ever.v  Mason,  from  tlie  youngest  TOntored  Apprentice,  wlio  stands  in  tlie  Xortli-east 
corner  of  the  Lodge,  to  tlie  W(>rshii)ful  Master,  who  presides  in  the  East,  will  find  inter- 
esting and  instructive  reading  in  the  pages  of  THK   NEW  AGE  MAGAZINE. 

THE  NEW  AGE  MAGAZINE  is  not  only  the  leading  Masonic  forum  of  the  world  today, 
but  it  is  a  standard  literary  magazine  of  the  liighest  character  as  well.  The  Literary 
section  of  THE  NEW  AGE  MAGAZINIO  is  not  excelled  by  any  popular  magazine  published. 
There  are  good,  crisp,  clean-cut  stoi-ies  of  fiction  and  travel  contributed  l»y  some  of  the 
best  known  writers  in  the  literary  world:  .just  the  right  kind  of  reading  that  will  entertain 
the  entire  family  circle — Father,  Mother.  Wife.  Sons  and   Daughters. 

Subscription  price  is  $1..^)0  per  .vear:  sample  copies  sent  on  request.  TOnergetic  agents 
wanted  in  every  commiinit.\-.  ]J))cral  cnmmissiDns.  Write  today  for  sample  copy  and  full 
particulars. 

THE  NEW  AGE  MAGAZINE 

No.  1  Madison  Avenue,         =        =        New  York  City 


"We're  felling  the 
Nation  about  Texas" 


Use  Our  Free 

Information  Bureau 


YOU  ARE  INTERESTED  IN 

5^  TEXAS  I. 

"The  Land  of  Sunshine" 

Where  the  Fortune  Making  Orange,  Grain,  Fruit,  Truck,  Livestock,  Cotton, 
Fig,  and  Bermuda  Onion  lands  can  be  purchased  at  very  low  prices. 

The  Texas  Magazine 

Tells  You  All  About  Them 

Each  issue  contains  several  full-page  and  scores  of  smaller  illustrations  of 
typical  Texas  crop  growing  scenes.  It  is  the  finest  and  most  profusely  illustrated 
magazine  of  its  class  in  America. 

SPECIAL  OFFER— Send  50c.  for  a  trial  three-months  subscription  and  ask 
our  Information  Bureau  any  question  about  Texas,  free  of  charge. 

Single  copies,  Vjc.     Per  year,  $1.50 

THE  TEXAS  MAGAZINE,  Houston,  Texas 
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Ravenwood  Stock  Farm 


HOME  OF  THE 

BIG  BONE  BERKSHIRE 


J.  D.  B.  DeBOW 

Proprietor 


Visitors  and  Fanciers  are  cordially  invited  to  call  and  inspect  our  great  Ravenwood 
Herd  of  Berks  hires.  They  represent  the  greatest  size,  style  and  quality.  Those 
desirin?  stock  hogs  or  show  hogs  can  find  them  at  our  breeding  farm  a  few  miles  out 
from  Nashville,  Tennessee.  Come  and  see  the  largest  hogs  of  the  breed  ever  driven 
in  a  show  ring  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Young  pigs  and  bred  gilts  always  for  sale. 
At  the  1907  Tennessee  State  Fair  this  herd  won  all  Grand  Championships  and  First 
Prizes  for  both  "  under  a  year"  and  "aged"  herds,  as  well  as  21  first  prizes  out  cif 
26  in  individual  classes.  In  1908  it  won  the  Championship  of  the  World  at  the  great 
American  Royal  Show,  held  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  in  addition  won  the  Champion- 
ship, or  Grand  Championship,  at  the  great  State  Fairs  of  Missouia,  Illinois,  Tennes- 
see, etc.  The  cut  above  shows  the  style  and  finish  of  the  hoga  raised,  and  the  one 
below  shows  the  place  where  they  are  raised. ' 


RAVENWOOD  STOCK  FARM 

NASHVILLE,  -  -  -  TENNESSEE 
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W.I'M"" 


■ffiao^ 


Explain; 


.«■» 


: 


I  Ml" 


^m  FOR  SOUTHERN  CLIMATE 


This  book  is  about  paint  and  painting.  It  was  prepared 
for  the  architect  and  owner,  as  well  as  the  painter,  who 
want  to  absorb  some  paint  and  building  knowledge  in  a 
brief  and  practical  way. 

Most  men  who  have  a  house  to  paint  acknowledge  to 
tliemsehes  at  least  that  they  know  nothing  about  paint 
and  little  more  about  other  materials. 

This  handbook,  therefore,  has    been    prepared    to 
give  information  in  a  practical  form  which  any  one 
may  understand  and  approve.    It  is  not  a  catalogue 
or  a  i^rice  list,  but  a  book  of  suggestions  to  paint 
users  from  paintmakers  of  35  vears  experience. 
A^TilTE  FOR  IT  NOW. 


f  ^O'^R  :'tH'i$'^^3Kl::N'G:' 


Warren  Paint  &  Color  Co. 


(.»  VB. 


ASHVILLE.  TEMN. 


L. 


-i'  -  I' 
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Just 


^H^  Old 


yid  Dutcfi! 
Cleanser 


Many  other  uses  and 
Full  Directions  on 
J-arge  Sifter  Can.  10c. 


Dutcli 

Cleanser 

Scours 
Pots  cJ^Pans 

Scraping 

Because  the  fine  particles  of  tlie 
tleanser  immediately  loosen 

and  remove  the  hardest  "burnt 
m  lood-.Tusts,  which  soap-pow- 
ders and  scouring-bricks  may 

only  r^;ecro#after  long,  hard 
scrubbing. 

Rinse  pot  or  pan  in  water;  sprinkle 
on  a  httle  Cleanser  and  rub 
briskly  with  scouring  brush. 
Wash  and  wipe  dry.  The  clean- 
ser removes  all  grease  and  "burn" 
(no  tiresome  scraping  with  a 
f^ile  necessary),  and  leaves 
utensils  "sweet"  and  clean. 


Peoria  Springfield^  AND/   V 


','•■' 


„„.     Altonlbainj *   ^ 
"""'^  RIDE  EASY  """"'' 

Rock  Ballast  Roadbed 

Perfect  Passenger  Service 

Chicago  &  Alton  R.R. 

R.  J.  McKay.  General  Paisenger  Acent,  Chicago 


We  invite  business  based  on  responsibili- 
ty and  balances,  and  are  prepared  to 
extend  every  facility  consistent 
with  conservative   banking. 
Interest  paid  on  Savings 
Deposits  and  Time 
Certificates. 

Union  Bank  &  Trust  Co. 

NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

Capital  and  Surplus  $450,000.00 

LESLIE  CHEEK        EUSTICE  A.  HAIL 
President  Vice-President 

A.  H.  ROBINSON     J.  H.  HOWE      E.  R.  BURR 
Vice-President        Vice-President         Cashier 

SPECIAL  ATTENTION  GIVEN  TO  COLLECTIONS 


SPECIAL  OFFER 


Watson's  Magazine,  12  ihonths 


$1.00 
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The  Jeffersonian  {^Ji^^^J!^T^l,.oX    -      LOO 


BOTH  FOR  SI. 50  ISdr^sI 


VOSF  PIANOS 

W       ^L        M  A        f   M     V     change  and  deliver  the  r 
»  ^^^    ^^^  -^~^»     log-ue  D  and  explanation 


have  been  established  over  60  YEARS.    By  our  system 
of  payments  every  famiiy  in  moderate"circumstances  can 
own  a   VOSE   Piano.     We  take  old  in:  truments  in  ex- 
new  piano  in  your  home  free  of  expense.     Write  for  Cata- 
ations.  VOSE  &  SONS  PIANO  CO..  Boston.  Mass. 
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